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The idea of presenting a Volume of Indian and Eastern studies to 
Dr. F. W. Thomas, C.I.E. on the occasion of his 72nd birthday was first 
discussed by us with Mr. M. N. Kulkarni, Manager of the Karnatak 
Publishing House, Bombay, in November, 1937, as we were then busy with 
the work of founding the New Indian Antiquary to be published by this 
firm with effect from April, 1938. Mr. Kulkarni having readily expressed 
his willingness to publish the proposed volume a Festschrift Committee con¬ 
sisting of Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, 
Dr. S. K. De and Dr. L. Sarup was formed with a view to invite contributions 
to this Festschrift from Oriental Scholars all over the world. The response 
to the Committee’s appeal was very generous and representative as will be 
seen from the number and variety of papers included in the present volume 
though, as a matter of fact, some papers meant for the volume could not 
be published, having been received too late for publication. We offer our 
grateful thanks to the members of the Festschrift Committee for their active 
co-operation, to the Publishers for the self-sacrificing spirit in which they 
have helped us in honouring an eminent Orientalist and to all the contributors 
to the volume, but for whose prompt and effective collaboration our efforts 
would not have been crowned with success. The Karnatak Printing Press also 
deserve our best thanks for their efficiency and promptness in executing the 
printing of the volume as elegantly as possible in spite of the heavy pressure 
of work connected with the New Indian Antiquary. 


Poona, 4. 

21st March. 1939. 


S. M. Katre. 
P. K. Gode. 
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Dear Professor Thomas, 

We feel it a great privilege io be permitted to offer you on this auspicious 
occasion of your 72nd birthday our humble tribute in the form, of this Volume 
of Oriental Studies in partial redemption of the deep debt of our gratitude 
to you for your unceasing labours in iho field of Indology for over half a 
century. The Bibliography of your writings included in the present Volume 
bears testimony to your early love for lIts Greek, and Latin Studies which, at 
the very' commencement of your scholarly career got fortunately diverted to 
Sanskritislic and allied studies on which you have left an abiding mark of your 
progressive scholarship, and deep erudition born of ripe experience of life and 
literature, which has revivified some of the standing problems of Indology mid 
opened new vistas of research for fellow-scholars in the field. As a stalwart 
pioneer in the field of studies pertaining to the* Greater India opened by the 
explorations of Sir Aurel Stein and others your investigations have proved 
a veritable load-stone attracting the attention and energy of Indologists to fair 
fields and pastures new. In the field of Ancient Indian Civilization and Culture 
requiring a thorough knowledge of ancient scripts and languages your assiduous 
study of the Tibetan and Chinese texts pertaining to Buddhism has illumined 
many a dark comer in the innermost recesses and ramifications of this field 
fraught with traps and pitfalls for Ike novices. Your association with the 
Library of the India Office as its Librarian is one of the longest on record and 
it is gratifying to remember how by your genial temperament and cordial man¬ 
ners you have furthered the cause of Indology during the tenure of that office 
for over a quarter. of a century. It was, therefore, a fitting recognition of your 
manifold academic activities that you have been the recipient of numerous 
honours conferred on you such as your appointment as Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford, Chairman of the Oriental Section of the British Academy 
and Honorary Member of numerous learned bodies of status and standing all 
over the world. The esteem and veneration or rather the spontaneous feelings 
of brotherhood engendered by your work for the advancement of studies 
in connection with India’s past culminated m your election as the President 
of the Ml India Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum in December, 1§37. 
The Volume of studies now being presented to you is a further extensimvpf 
this tribute made possible by the cordial co-operation of our Western confreres 
in the field of Indology, who join hands with us in offering you this tribute ■ 
and wishing you long life and prosperity. 

S. Krishnaswami Aivangar 
Vishnu S. Sukthankar 
Sushil Kumar De 
■ Lakshman Sarup 


S. M. Katre 
P. K. Gode 

March 21, 1939. 
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DR. THOMAS 


By 

THE LIBRARIAN, India Office. 

The India Office Library knew him as “ Dr. Thomas ”, and he remains 
just that for its staff : he has become Professor Thomas in other places, but 
not here. WHO’S WHO says (and its authority is not to be impugned) that 
Frederick William Thomas was bom on the 21st of March, 1867. We must 
believe it; but it is not easy to do so. He was educated at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, and Trinity College, Cambridge. After graduating with 
First Class honours in the Classical Tripos (1889) he proceeded M.A. in 1893, 
having been elected Fellow of his College in 1892. In the latter year he 
joined the staff of his old school as Headmaster’s Assistant and retained 
this position until 1898. It was in these early years that he gave the first 
published evidences of his many-sided interest in India in two valuable studies, 
British education in India { 1891) and Mutual influence oj Muhammadans 
and Hindus in India (1892). And to this first phase in his career also belongs 
the outstanding publication which has placed many students and historians 
in his debt,—the translation of Sana's Harsacarita, in which he collaborated 
with E. B. Cowell. A complete bibliography of his works will be found 
elsewhere in this volume, and I will not attempt to summarize it here. But 
in speaking of the debt which we all owe to him I am inevitably reminded 
of the work which figures simply as ‘ Thomas ’ in the notes 'to Winternitz’s 
Geschichte der indischen Litteratur ; that is to say his edition of the Kavindra- 
vacana-samuccaya (Bibliotheca Indica, 1912). The nature and the frequency 
of the references to this publication are a measure of its importance as a 
source-book, for the history of Sanskrit literature. 

In 1898 began that long period of thirty years’ devoted service to oriental 
learning in general and to the India Office Library in particular, in, virtue of 
which (I suppose) the Editors have selected me—as one of the successors or 
epigoni of Dr. Thomas in the India Office Library—to compose this prasasti. 
Certainly I have one qualification for the task—that only a librarian can 
measure the merit which a previous librarian has accumulated for the benefit 
of his successors. When I first joined the India Office Library it was in fact 
suggested to me that Dr. Thomas had left nothing more to be done in what 
was then my particular charge in the Library. I have not, of course, found 
this to be altogether true ; for the reason that far-sighted and far-reaching 
plans cannot be completed in an official generation. And what was done for 
the Library in those thirty years was not only great in achievement, but great 
also because—as Dr. Thomas once said to me—“ it had at least become clear 
what remained to be done ”, I doubt whether an administration can leave 
a better legacy than to make it clear what remains to be done. There are 
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legends of Dr. Thomas in the India Office Library, but I must not give away 
the secrets of the trade t however, one of his obiter dicta to the staff—“ We 
can’t always give them what they want : but we can at least give them courte¬ 
sy ”—may perhaps go on record without impropriety as a profitable saying. 
(Whether he actually said it or not is a matter of minor importance. The 
legends that grow up around a personality are significant, even , if they are 
not exactly true). 

To turn again to. mere facts, Dr. Thomas was appointed Assistant 
Librarian in 1898, when C. H. Tawney was Librarian, and succeeded Tawney 
as Librarian .in 1903. He retired at the age of sixty in 1927, after a longer 
service in the Library (as Assistant Librarian and Librarian) than any pre¬ 
vious Librarian except the first, Sir Charles Wilkins, who held office for 
thirty-five years (1801-1836). 

During, this long period he received academic honours from every quarter 
of the world. The University of Munich conferred on him an honorary 
Doctorate ■ of Philosophy; he became Honorary Secretary and Director 
(1921-22) of the Royal Asiatic.Society, and Honorary Treasurer of the Aris¬ 
totelian Society ; Corresponding or Foreign Member of the, Prussian'Academy 
of Sciences, the Norwegian Academy,. the Russian Academy,, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Gottingen ; 
and a fellow of the British Academy. He was appointed Reader in Tibetan 
in the London University, a Member of the Governing Body of the School of 
Oriental Studies, and (1908-1935) Lecturer in Comparative Philology at* 
University College (London University). On his retirement he was awarded 
the honour of C. I, E. 

By a fortunate chance the period of Dr. Thomas’ librarianship coincided 
with one of the major events in the annals of literary discovery—the recovery 
by Sir Aurel Stein, from the sands of Turkestan, of a mass of manuscripts 
and documents in Sanskrit, Kuchean, Khotanese and Tibetan. The thousands 
of Tibetan documents of the Stein Collection which thus came to the India 
Office at once claimed, and have ever since retained, the first place among 
Dr. Thomas’ manifold interests. As Librarian he imposed admirable order 
upon this great collection, and as a scholar he devoted years of patient research 
to the interpretation of these unique and very ancient documents. Some of 
the results of these researches have been made public from time to time, and 
they are being gathered together and completed in his Tibetan literary texts 
and documents concerning Eastern Turkestan, of which the first volume was 
published by the Royal Asiatic Society in 1935, and the second is now almost 
ready for publication. A third volume will, in due course, complete the re¬ 
cord of a research which, whether judged by the importance of its results or by 
the qualities which have made those results possible, must always rank as 
one of the outstanding achievements of oriental scholarship. 

I have been led to digress from the biographer’s duty of recording in 
order the periods of Dr. Thomas’ life because there are from one point of 
view no periods in a life devoted to a single purpose. But I ought to have 
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recorded that he retired from the India Office in 1927, at the age of 
commence another phase of service in the same cause though in another capa¬ 
city, as Boden Professor of Sanskrit in.the University of Oxford, having been 
elected to fill that very distinguished Chair in succession to the late Professor 
A. A. Macdonell. The Congress of Orientalists met at Oxford in that year, 
and as Chairman of the Organizing Committee and President of a Section he 
was faced with heavy demands upon his energies at a time when he was orga¬ 
nizing his lectures and other professorial duties. But he gave then, as always, 
the impression of having an inexhaustible fund of surplus energy in reserve, 
and of somehow managing to find or make time to carry on his usual activi¬ 
ties, whatever additional claims might be made upon him. Oxford has for 
a relatively long period (1927-1938) had the good fortune to benefit by his 
superabundant energy, and his willingness at all times to expend it. To 
speak of retirement in connection with Dr. Thomas is always misleading. He 
does not retire, except to begin again. And he began the next period of his 
life—-if I must divide his life into periods—before the official termination of 
the preceding period by accepting an invitation to preside over the Ninth 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum in 1937. In 
his presidential address on that occasion he gave a very valuable and com¬ 
prehensive survey of the state of oriental learning, of its achievements up to 
the present through the co-operative labours of students, and of the lines along 
which such further efforts may with profit be directed. His friends in England 
had anticipated that he would return after a few weeks in India. But he 
found other things to do there,—Calcutta University thought it would be a 
good thing if he gave a course of lectures there. He thought so too. And 
after that he thought it would be a good thing to discuss Sanskrit learning 
with the pandits in Khatmandu, and (as is his habit) translated the thought 
into fact. If he could have gone further he would (I suspect) have done so. 
But he has come back now, to resume—as if there had been no intermption— 
his normal labours. Long may they continue! 


H. N. Randle 
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KHOTANESE NAMES 



By 

H. W. BAILEY, Cambridge. 

Khotan has for many years been central in the work of Professor P. W. 
Thomas, and it is a great pleasure to me to be able to offer him, as a bista 
to a pisai, a miscellany of Khotanese names from unpublished documents. It 
is possible here only to give preliminary notes. The texts will be published in 
full elsewhere. In the hope of lightening the transcription the distinction of 
i and i and the non-etymological anusvara have.been ignored. 

I. dnvMtimL 

F. 2786.74 drrmttirai prramauha ttathdgata saribadrri 4 the chief tathigata 

Srlbhadra of DrrvattJrai/ 

Ch. 00269.43 drmdtttmi hiye hwl "the camels, of the' master of 

DrrvattJraLV 

The place is called J-Jdro-tir and Drotir in Tibetan texts, see F. W. 
Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents concerning Chinese Tur¬ 
kestan (which I quote below as Thomas) and JR AS 1930.6L 

■ 2 . gumaUirai : . . 

P. 2786.123 gumattlrai asarl ‘ the aciarya of Gumattlrai ’ and the same in 
line 37 is given as gvdmittirai asarl 

Ch. 00269.37 gumattlrai rrispuri hiya drrayi ula ‘ the three camels of the 
Prince of Gumattlrai.’ 

Stael-Holstein roll 41 carp, ttuttu gumattiri basi paste padaide ‘ Gain ttuttfl 
was pleased to (re)build the stupa of Gumattiri.’ 

Ch. 00269.48 gumattlrai hiye hivl drraysi ‘the draught-animals (?) of the 
master of Gumattlrai.’ 

Or. 8212 (162) B 23 gumattira vl ‘ in Gumattira ’ in reference to the works 
of Srri Vxjatta Sagrrauma there. 

Mazar Tagh c. 0020, 3 gumattirya bisatpja ‘ in the Bhik$usangha of 
GQmattira.’ 

In Tibetan the name is IJgum-tir and Bgum-stir (Thomas p. 7,108). 
The stupa of Gumattira was famous. 

3. guttau?mi. 

Ch. 00269.111 mihe va rrvlye dyame pyatsa auna naradadu si g uttausani 
tsdrp ‘ we went out from tfae presence of the king, thinking, we will 
go to Gfittau§ani.’ 
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This is the Chinese name of the Gosirga or Gosmga hill in Khotan, which 
is named in Tibetan Gau-tosan, Hgehu-tosan, fjgeljn-ton-san, Hgifju-te-san, 
Hgehu-te-4an (Thomas p. .6-7, 103, 109, 306). 


4. samanyana. 

Ch. 00274, 2 r 3 ttrrivUd mestd samanyana bisamja si vedyasila khu dean 
deva. ‘the great Tripitaka-knower, in the Samanyi. Bhiksprsahgha 
named Vedyasila, like the acarya Deva.’ 

This is the monastery known in the Tibetan texts as So-ma-na and Sum- 
na (Thomas p. 118) and in Chinese as So-mo-?o, in Middle Chinese pronun¬ 
ciation * Sa-mua-nziak. The Khotanese form samanyana is formed with the 
adjectival suffix -ana. 


5. arnana. 

In P. 2787 Srri Visa Sagrmma is said to have made a vow (praijidhana) 
and later to have been born in Khotan. He reigned at least twelve years, if 
a statement in Or. 8212 (162) is correct, and was active in building. There 
is a reference to the building of the sakhmma arnana ‘ the Sahgharama 
Arnlana’ in P. 2787.94, and an allusion to the same monastery is found in 
Ch. 00273.59 mandril sagai. It is the 'or-non of Tibetan texts, but not the 
Khotanese word uryma, as proposed BSOS viii 935. It is now also possible 
to confirm the identity of ’or-non (Thomas p. 322) with ’or-myon-nag 
(Thomas p. 133). It is recorded there : Then King Vijaya-Sangrama, having 
built the monastery Gus-kyi-’or-myon-nag, many of his female retinue attained 
nirvana. Here too it is the same king Vi. a Sangrama. Tibetan my was pro¬ 
nounced n, so that evidently both names represent the same word. The word 
gus-kyi can also be recognized. It is the common Khotanese word guscya 
‘ deliverance,’ and to this the Tibetan text alludes in thar-par skyes ‘ bom to 
deliverance ’, where thar-pa means ‘ to be freed.’ 

6. birganidara and 7. phartma. 

The place Birgamdara is several times named in the documents. In 
Or. 9268 (edited by Konow, NTS ix 21 f.) Birgaipdara is associated with 
Phatpnla-, in adjectival form Fharpnaja-. We have here clearly the two 
places Pha-na and Be-rka-hdra mentioned in Tibetan (Thomas p. 135). 

8. margampadaisai. 

In Ch. 00269.10 a teacher is named : ttaya-si margampadaisai Itrravilai 
dsari prrambhdkaravarrda and again line 15 ttayi-si margabude<si>, 
ttrrivild dsarl prranaibhdkaravarrda ‘the great scholar, the path-instructor, 
the Tripitaka-knower, the acarya Prajnabhiakaravardhana.’ The word is 
adapted from Sanskrit mdrgopadesa, as ttrrivilai is adapted from tripifaka 
(which occurs as dri-bi-le in Tibetan, Thomas p. 316). The second form 
mdrgabUde<iai> has apparently been changed from *m&rgub'deid. It is 




clear that we have here the word occurring in the Tibetan texts mo-rgu-bde-si 
(Thomas p. 110), correctly explained as ‘way-shower.’ 

9. sumapauna and 10. hulura 

S. 2471.266 f. a list of navauna ramda ‘kings of the N&gas’ includes the 
name Sumapauna. 

Ch. 00267.26 grahavidatta, sumapauna, hulura. 

This is the Naga-king named Sum-pon in the Tibetan texts (Thomas 
p. 119). The more famous Hulura is the Hulluro riagariaja of the Mahavyut- 
patti (edited by Sakaki) 3279, and the Hu-lor of the Tibetan texts (Thomas 
p. 107). 








Ill 


till! 



MIDDHA AND MIDDHAVADINS 

By 

P. ¥. BAPAT, Poona 

1. Middha '(torpor) is included in the pair thlna—(Sloth, styana in 
'.San.')—middha, which, is mentioned, times without number, in .Buddhist'Texts 

as one. of the hindrances (mvarania). If one. wishes to attain any' of the four 
or five trances, one must in the first, place destroy those hindrances. Then 
only can .one' progress on the Path of the attainment, of the Buddhist ideal 
Thlna-middha played such an important part in the opposite camp, of a 
Buddhist aspirer that it is called in the Sutta-nipata (437) the fifth division 
of .Mara's army,, .with which the Buddha had to fight before he attained 
enlightenment under the Bodhi Tree. 

2. What is the meaning of thlna-middha ? 

S. v. 103-105 gives the lahiara '(food,' ..favourable:■ conditions.).. as well as 
the aniahara (unfavourable conditions) 

‘‘Atthi bhikkhave arati, tandi, vijambhikia, bhatta-sammado, cetaso ca 
Enattaip. Tattha ayoniso manasikara-bahullkiro ayam iahlaro anuppannassa 
va thlna-middhassa uppadiaya, uppannassa v§ thina-middhassa bhiyyobhavaya 

vepullaya.Atthi Bhikkhave larambha-dhatu, nikkama-dhatu, parak- 

kama-dhiatu. Tattha yoniso manasikara-bahulikaro ayamahlaro anuppannassa 
via thlna-middhassa anuppiadaya uppannassa va thlna-middhassa pahianaya” ti. 

“ There are, O mendicants, discontent, bodily indolence, yawning, drowsi¬ 
ness on account of food, and indisposition of the mind towards action. Un¬ 
wise indulgence in these things leads to the occurrence of sloth and toipor 
which may not yet have arisen and increases them if they have already 

arisen. ...There are, 0 mendicants, elements of striving, efforts, or 

exertions. Wise application to these things will lead to the non-occurrence 
of sloth and torpor if they have not already arisen, or to their destruction 
if they have already arisen.” 

In this passage we get the constitutents that are favourable or unfavour¬ 
able both to thlna as well as middha. In Suita-mipata 942 (niddatp tandirp 
sahe thmam), we have in the place of middha, niddla (sleep) and tandi 
(indolence) coupled with thlna. Arhatship is impossible unless one gives 
up both these factors along with four others (A iii 421). Thlna-middha 
is described aa overpowering the mind of a mendicant, who does not take 
interest in the hdy life, who entertains doubt about dhammas, who is 
groping in the dark for want of clearness of vision (A iii. 69 ff). 

While showing how the five nivarapas or hindrances can be construed 
as ten S. v. 110 shows how kltnacchanda (passionate desire), byjapada (ill- 

will) and vicikiccha (doubt) can be taken as internal (ajjhatta) and ex- 
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ternal (bahiddhS), while of the remaining joint-words, thlna (sloth) and 
uddhacca (flurry) correspond to the internal while middha (torpor) and 
kukkucca (worry) correspond to the external 

Theie is another passage in A. iv. 85-91 which throws more light on 
the nature of middha : 

Once upon a time while the Blessed One was living at Sumsumiaragiri, 
in the deer-forest called Bhesakalavana, Mahamoggallana was living at the 
village Kalalavalamutta in the country of the Magadhas. The Buddha with 
his celestial eye saw Mahamoggallana nodding (while he was probably sitting 
in his place of retirement). He immediately came to the place and said 
to Mahamoggallana that he was nodding. The other admitted the fact. 
The Buddha, thereupon, told him the various methods to be used one after 
the other, to shake off the middha or torpor that may overpower one. Each 
succeeding one was to be tried if the former did not succeed. He asked him to 
give up and not to indulge in those perceptions which bring 
torpor on him. If , that does; not succeed, he is a ske d /to ponder 
over in mind what he, has learnt or mastered. Next, he has to 
recite aloud the texts that he has learnt by heart. If this fails, he 
has to wring and pull his ears and give a sharp rub to all his limbs. This 
also failing, he has to get up from his seat, wash his eyes, look at all the ten 
directions (the four major, four minor, the Zenith and the Nadir) at the 
stars and constellations of stars. He is also advised to keep before his mind 
the consciousness of the presence of light, even by night as by day. He 
has to keep his mind open, uncovered and flooded with light. Next he may 
walk on his gravel-path (cankama) with consciousness on the alert as 
he moves forward and backward. All these methods failing, he may lie down 
on his right side, in the posture of a lion’s slumber, with one leg across the 
other and keeping uppermost in his mind the idea of getting up. He gets 
up quickly, as soon as he is awake, and does not think of deriving any de¬ 
light in rolling on his bed. 

3. Let us turn to other canonical texts. DhammasaAgmi (§§ 1156, 
1157), Vibhanga 253, explain these words, thlna and middha separately : 

Tattha katamaip thlnaip ? Yla cittassa akalyatS akammafinatla, ollyana 
salilyaim, llnarp Kyana llyitattarp thlnam thlyaoa thlyitattaip cittassa—idaip 
vaccati thlnarp- 

Tattha katamaip middhaip ? Yfi kayas&a akalyatS akammafifiata, oniho 
pariyonSho, anto-samorodho, middhaip, soppatp, pacalSyikS soppoip supino 
supitattaip—idaip vuceati middhaip- 

Here if we read these words independently of the Commentaries, it ap¬ 
pears that thlna was considered to be, a mental condition, while the other 
was a physical one. Niddesa 1 423, while commenting on niddB and ihTna 
(in Sn. 942) gives the same interpretation as is quoted above of middha and 
thlna respectively. Niddesa* 163 confirms the interpretation of thlna. 

4. Now let us turn to other non-canonical texts preceding the com¬ 
mentaries. 
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While discussing the question as to the physical or mental condition of 
a person who sees a dream, Milinda-pahha pp. 299-301 says that he dreams 
not while he is awake, nor while he is asleep, but when the mind is being 
overpowered by middha and yet it has not come to the condition of life- 
continuum (api ca okkante middhe, asampatte bhavange, etthantre supinam 
passati). For the mind goes back into life-continuum (bhavanga) when it 
has been thoroughly over-rid,dew, by middha and so the mind does not woik 
—as when one reaches the attainment of Cessation ( Nirodha-samiapatti)— 
although there is the body. The Author, moreover , tells us that middha has 
three stages : the beginning, middle and end, which are further thus defined . 

« Yo Mahiarlaja, kdyassa onaho, pariyoniabo dubbaiyam mandatia akammafinta 
kdyassa —ayam middhassa adi. 

Yo, Maharaja, kapiniddiapareto vokinnam jaggati,. idam middhassa 
majj-harp; Bhavanga-gati pariyosianam. Majjhupagato kapinidddpmelo 
supinam passati.".............Later, it is added “ Evameva kho, Maharaja, 

jiagaro, na middh a-samdp anno, ajjhupagato kapiniddam, kapinidddparelo 

supinam passati." 

“ That, O Great King, which is the shrouding, and wrapping up of 
the body , weakness, feebleness, unworkability of the body, this is the begin¬ 
ning of torpor. 

He, O Great King, who like a monkey goes toi sleep and intermittently 
keeps awake—His state is the middle. 

To go back into the like-continuum is the end. It is in the middle state 
when he has a monkey's doze that a man sees a dream." Later it is added. 

“ Thus, O Great King, it is while he is awake (in so far as he is given 
to a monkey’s doze) but not (entirely) over-ridden by torpor that a man 
sees a dream." Herd obviously the author takes middha to be a bodily con¬ 
dition. Elsewhere (p. 253) he says that even an Arhat cannot have any 
control over ten things including thlna-middha. 

5. Netti-pakarana (pp. 86, 88) also explains these words in agreement 
with the spirit of Dhammasangani, Vibhanga etc. “ Thinaip nama ya 
cittassa akallatd, akammaniyatia; Middham niama yam kdyassa llnattaip" 

6. Pelakopadesa, another important but less-known text, which may be 
described as a companion volume of the Netti-pakarana, explains (p. 300, 
Burmese Printed Text) middha as * fatigue of the body* (kiayakilamatho), 
or as its unworkability, although in another place, strangely enough, it is 
also explained as Cittassa 1 jalata, Cittassa garattarp etc., while thlna is inter¬ 
preted as kayassa 1 thitatia, jalata, kiayassa garatia, apassaddhi. 2 Elsewhere 
(p. 201) it says that even an Arhat is subject to middha, a bodily defilement. 
And, therefore, it is not a hindrance* It is not necessarily a nlvarana for 


1. With this cf. Abhidhmmakosavyakhya ed. by Woghiara, p, 130, 
de la Vall£ Poussin's Abhk. ii 161, where even styana is referred as also 
kayika. See below p. 12 §19 

2. We cannot however be perfectly sure of the correctness of the Text; for 
it is not faultless. 
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him. (Atthi pana Arahato kayaMIesamiddhan ca okkamati, na ca tam 
mvaranaip-. Tassa thinamiddham iilvaranan ti na ekamsena). 

7. Vimuttimagga, 1 another important book of Hinayiana Buddhism, by 

one Upatissa, has something definite to say about middha. It gives (p. 48) 
three kinds of middha : that which is produced from food (iaharaja), from 
(hot) season (utuja), and from mind (cittaja). It is only the last which 
the author considers as a hindrance (nlvarapa), while the other two are pos¬ 
sible to be found even in an Arhat To support his view, he gives the author¬ 
itative statement of Anuruddha, who is reported to have said that, fifty-five 
years had elapsed since he had destroyed the asavas (depravities) and had 
attained a state where there was no middha produced from citta, but it was 
only twenty-five yeare since he had destroyed middha produced from food 
and hot-weather-conditions. Upatissa further says that although middha 
is a material quality, it is still a mental taint of a minor type, (cetasika 
upakkilesa), because form (rupa) is something which defiles the mind. Al¬ 
though middha is a physical quality and thlna a mental quality, they are 
considered as one hindrance (nlvarapa) because they have the same 
arammana (object of thought) and the same characteristics in that they 
are identical with fatigue and exhaustion. It forms a part of rupa (p. 95), 
which along with jara-rupa is of thirty kinds. It is mot given up at the time 

of Arhatship.for it is the accompaniment of physical form 

(rupanuvatti)......while thlna and uddhacca (flurry) are given up at that 

stage (p. 123). 

8. When, however, we come to Buddhaghosa and his Commentaries, 
we see a distinct change in the interpretation of the word * middha \ Buddha¬ 
ghosa in his Visuddhimagga , XIV Chapter (p. 450) refers to the views of 
4 some * who believe in the middharGpa. Following the Atthakathias, he is 
emphatic in denying the same. It is rejected on the authority of quotations 
like 

“ Addhia muni* si Sambuddho xiatthi nlvaraplfi tava ” (Sn, 541). 

He concludes his remarks by saying that there are just twenty-eight kinds 
of rupa or material qualities, neither more nor less. Elsewhere (496) thlna 
is characterised as lack of enthusiasm ; its function is to drive out energy, 
and its manifestation is in depression, Middha is characterised as indisposi¬ 
tion to work, its function is to wrap up or confine and its manifestation is 
in lethargy, Buddhaghosa gives as an alternative, nodding, and sleep as 
its manifestation (pacaliyika-niddia-paccupatthanam via). 

9. In Commentaries, thlna is interpreted as langour of mind (citta- 
gelaffiam)* while middha in many cases (but not in all) is interpreted' as 
langour of mental concomitants (cetasika gelanna ; DA. i. 211, MCm, ii. 216; 
VbhCm . p, 369). DCm, iii, 1027 says the same in 1 a little-varying words: 
“ Thjnaip citta^gelafSfiam, middfaaip Idrandhattaya-gdanfiaip; ubhayam • pi 


1, VmuttitMiia ®nd Vkuddhbmgga; A Comparative Study by the Author 
'(1937).. 
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Arahattamagga-vajjharp “ Thlna is the iangour of mind, and middha is 
the Iangour of the three khandhas, i.e. sensation, perception, and conforma¬ 
tions. Both 1 of them are destroyed by the Path of Arhatship.” 

This statement is also confirmed by SCm. i. 165. S. i. 35 while com¬ 
menting upon niddia (sleep) say that it is thina-middha, sloth and torpor 
produced in the evil mind accompaniedi by promptings (sasankharika-akusala- 
citta), of the common folk or of those who are under training (sekha). This 
definition does not cover the sleep of the Arhats like the Blessed One, who 
go to sleep (by day) in summer season on account of physical exhaustion. 
Cm. m. 258-59 shows how thina-middha, when one knows that it has over¬ 
powered him, is to be removed. He has to wash his face with water, pull his 
ears, recite the texts that he has mastered, and keep before his mind the 
consciousness of the presence of light. This agrees in thought the passage 
from A. iv. 85-91 given above. In ACm. iii. 15, 95, 215, however, middha- 
suktia is explained, as niddia sukha (the happiness ol deep)/ thus 
showing that middha was identified with niddjai (sleep). 'snCm 
(on Sn. 942) explains “niddam tandim Sahe thinam” as paca- 
layikam (nodding) ca, kayalasiyam (bodily laziness) ca, cittalasiyan 
ca (mental sluggishness) ti ime tayo dhamme abhibhaveyya ”. This shows 
again that nidda and tandi correspond to middha and they are explained as 
physical dhammas such as nodding and bodily laziness. 

10. There is a veiy long passage in the AtlkasMini (p. 378 ff) the 
authorship of which also tradition ascribes to Buddhaghosa—though the 
tradition is not beyond dispute—giving the arguments for and aga.w the 
physical or mental nature of middha. We give below the arguments in an 


(i) Thina and middha are considered to be part of the hindrances and 
are destroyed at the stage of the attainment of the Path of Arhatship. These 
factors are allied and are said to bei generally present at the commencement 
or at the end of the sleep of those who are common folk (puthuijana) or 
of those who are! under training. [This agrees with the statement of SCm. 
i. given above]. The Arhats whose depravities (asam) are destroyed fall 
however asleep because of the inherent feebleness of their corporal body 
produced from karma, which launches the mind of the Arhats into the pure 
(unsulhed) state of life-contmuum (bhavanga). This state of theirs is called 

fin T,, ni R ^ en . the BIessed °ne was not free from such sleep. We 

find the Buddha admitting to Aggivessana (M. i. 249) to have slept in the 

“ acaM * ° f This saise of exhaustion tLjotte 

overcome at the stage of the attainment of the Path (or Arhatship). Beings 
possessed of corporal body as well as those that do not possess such a body 

r/he T Z / exhaustion - ’ Even an Arhat, when he has walked far off 
or when he has done a work of physical exhaustion, is subject to this fatigue’ 
lmilarly leaves, flowers and lotuses that are full-blown by day, get shrunk 
at night (and thus exhibit signs of exhaustion). But what is called middha 
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(torpor) does not affect (the Arhats) wto have destroyed the depravities 
(asava), because it is evil (akusalatta). 

(ii) Here an opponent might say : Middha is not evil; for it is form 
or material quality (rupa) which is (neither good nor bad but) indeterminate 
(abyakata). If is bodily quality inasmuch as middha is explained as “ incap¬ 
ability of the body ” (kayassa), unworkability of the body. 

(iii) 3 To this it may be replied : If by the use of the word hay a in the 
explanation of the word middha, it is to be physical or material quality, 
then other dhammas like reposeness of the body (kaya-passaddhi) etc.— 
which are really qualities of the mind (cetasikia dhamma)—will also have to 
be considered! as bodily qualities. Likewise, when one says that he experiences 
ease (sukha) personally (kayena), or that he realizes the Highest or Ulti¬ 
mate Truth personally (kayena), then these functions of experiencing ease 
and realising the Ultimate Truth—which are really mental phenomena—will 
have to be considered as bodily ones. Therefore, it should not be said that 
middha is form or material quality. For, what is here meant by the word 
kaya is mmakaya (mental sphere). 

(iv) Opponent :—“ If by the use of the word kaya, here, it is nama- 
kaya that is meant, then why is it that in the further explanation of the 
word ‘middha’, the words sleep (soppaip), nodding (pacalayika) are used? 
Surely it is not ndma-kuya that sleeps or nods.” 

(v) This objection may be removed by saying that the words ‘sleep’ 
and the rest are used by way of showing the effect or consequence of middha 
(torpor), which is really nothing but langour of namakaya. Such use of words 
showing the ‘ effect ’ for the ‘ cause ’ is commonly met with, when one uses 
the expressions like ‘female sex’ (itthilinga), ‘ femine characteristics, 
feminine gestures, feminine behaviour ’ to indicate the controlling faculty of 
feminity (itthindriya). When middha is present, sleep and the rest do follow. 
Therefore, although middha is a non-material quality (a-rupam) it is called 
by words like ‘ sleep (nidda), nodding (pacalayika)", dream, dreaming’. This 
is, therefore, a figurative use of words showing ‘ effect ’ for the ‘ cause ’. This 
is further proved by the interpretation of the word ‘ pacalayika which means 
that which makes the eyes or eye-lids wink.’ Therefore, middha is not a 
material quality (rupa). 

It is further corroborated by the use of the words ‘ onaha ’ (shrouding) 
etc. For, a material quality cannot be a ‘ shrouding ’, ‘ wrapping up ’, ‘ con¬ 
fining ’ of nSmaktya. [This is really begging the question and so it is a weak 
chain in the argument]. 

(vi) "Nay, for this very reason is middha not a material quality? 
For, a non-material quality cannot be ‘ shrouding ‘ wrapping ’, or ‘ confin¬ 
ing ’ of any other dhamma,’’ 


1. The odd numbers represent the Orthodox view and the even numbers the 
opponent’s view. 
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(vii) “ If we accept your argument, then a non-material quality would 
not be even 4 coverings 5 . Therefore it cannot be so. Just as non-material 
qualities like 'lust/ can become hindrances in the sense that they cover up 
(good qualities), in the same way, the 4 shrouding ’ etc. can be said of this 
(non-material middha). Further these hindrances are described to be the 
minor taints (upakkilesa) of the mind and the weakening factors of insight 
(pahoa). So middha must be considered as non-material; for a material quality 
cannot be a minor taint of the mind, nor can it be a weakening factor of 
insight/’ 

(viii) “Why can it not be? Can middha not be a minor taint of the 
mind, or a weakening, factor of insight, like wine or liquor (suna or majja) 
—which is a material thing—which in sacred books is described to be so (A. 
ii. 53). If when wine or liquor has gone into the stomach, it leads to the 
defilement of the mind or the weakening of insight, then, why should we not 
expect .similar results, from middha also ? ” ■ 

(ix) “ Nay, it cannot be so. For (liquor) is referred toi as the cause 
of defilement. If liquor had ever , been defilement itself, it would have been 
so mentioned in the various passages like A. iii. 16, S* v. 92, A, ii. 67). But 
inasmuch as it leads to defilements or minor taints, weakening insight, it is so 
mentioned. But middha' is itself a defilement of the mind and weakener of 
the insight (as all hindrances are so described above in sub-para vii). So 
middha is nothing but non-material (a-rupameva). 

And further this is corroborated by the use of the word 4 associated * in 
the following quotation from Dhs. §1170 : — 

“The hindrances of sloth and torpor being coupled with ignorance 
(avijjia) are hindrances as well as associated (sampayutta) with hindrances. 
For, a material quality would not be described as being 4 associated ’ (which 
is a peculiarity of the mental or non-material dhammas).” 

(x) It may be objected that the word 4 associated ’ (-sampayutta) in the 
above quotation need not necessarily be taken as referring to middha, but that 
it may be taken with any of the words mentioned there with which it may 
aptly fit. Just as in the expression “The oysters and shells, gravel and potsherds, 
and fishes that move about or are stationary ” the words 4 move about ’ are 
applicable to oysters, shells and fishes only and not to 4 gravel and potsherds ’ 
which are stationary, and yet the phrase move about or 4 are stationary ’ is 
used in connection with all the words, it being implied that the words 4 move 
about ’ are to be understood with only that word or those words with which 
they will fit. In the same way, in the above sentence (§ ix) “ the hindrances 

of sloth and torpor.are hindrances as well as associated 

with hindrances” the words ‘associated with* may be taken with sloth 
(thina) and so it may be understood that the word 4 hindrances’ is applica¬ 
ble to middha only, while it is thina that is both ‘hindrance’ as well as 
with hindrances.’ So 4 associated argument about the use of the word ’ 4 associ¬ 
ated (sampayutta) ’ in the explanation of thina and middha is not valid. 
Therefore middha is a material quality (rupa). 
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(xi) “ Surely It cannot be. For, the material nature of middha Is some¬ 
thing that is not yet proved. Therefore your argument that the use of the 
word 4 associated ’ In the phrase 4 hindrances and associated with hindrances 5 
4 is to be understood * as being applicable only where It fits, is not valid. It 
is not on par with the use of the words 4 move about ’ or 4 ate stationary * in 
connection with the oysters, shells and fishes etc. For, it Is well-known 
even without the help of a sutta that the ‘ gravel and potsherds’ do not 
"move about’ and so there we can say that the words 'move about’ or 
4 are stationary ’ are to be understood in the sentence with words with which 
they are appropriate. But such is not the case here. So middha is non- 
material (arupameva). 

The validity of our statement is further proved by the use In. Vibhana 
(254) of the expressions such as “only when sloth.and torpor are abandoned, 
given up, let go, that one becomes free from them”. or that “he rids his mind, 
purifies, frees, releases, or delivers from sloth and . torpor A material 
quality cannot be described.in these words and so.it is non-material.” 

(xii) “No; for, it .is said in Vihhahgo that that middha which as 
you .say, Is . produced from mind-—Middha is threefold.:... that which 
is respectively .produced from., mind, (hot)' season, and material food (agree-■ 
ing with the statement of the Vimuitimagga ; see para, 7 above)—is not 
to be found 1 in those whose minds are engrossed in trances. Therefore its 
mental or non-material nature is not established. Hence it is a material 
quality,”. ^ ■ 

(xiii) “Nay, it is its material quality that still remains to be establish¬ 
ed. For if middha had been considered as a material quality it should have been 
said in the Vibhanga “ cittajassa (middhassa) 2 asambhavo (impossibility 
of torpor produced from mind) The material quality of rupa is a point 
under dispute. And so middha is non-material. 

And further our contention Is upheld when we find the mention of 
middha among the hindrances, the abandonment of which Is essential before 
the first trance is attained. If middha had been rupa, it could not have been 
described as something that can be abandoned. For, “the Group of 
material qualities (rupakkhandha) is to be known, comprehended; it is 
not to be adandoned or cultivated or realized (Cf. S. in, 26 etc.) ” 

(xiv) No, this statement cannot be accepted. For even a material quality 
is described to be something that can be abandoned) as when it is said “Form, 
0 mendicants, is not yours ; you should give it up (S. iil 33), Therefore 
what you say does not stand to reason, (xv) No, what you say is not right. 
For* there are several statements to the contrary. Besides, the abandon- 

1, “Implied by the words” cattatfca, etc* in Vbh* 254 (Mulaftka on Aftkma* 
Uni ), 

2. The argument is quite dear. ** Atthasalirii-Y ojana, another Commentary 
on the AfthmMM, ; Etan ti tattha cittajassa mMdkmsd asambhavo vutto * ti 
vacanarp laddhuxp sakka. Tattha Vibhange cittajassa rupassa asambhavo Bhagavata 
vutto.” 
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meat in the above expression is to be understood in the sense of the abandon¬ 
ment of passion and attachment for rupa, and not in the sense of the aban¬ 
donment of rupa as a whole. Similarly, from other references we can say 
that middha cannot be described as a material quality. There are various 
passages like A. iii. 63, 65 ; S. v. .93, illustrating the non-material nature of 
middha where it is included among the hindrances that are associated with 
things mental or non-material. , 

Further' it is said in the explanation of a passage in the Paitblana that 
even in the formless plane (arupiavacara-loka) thina and middha. do exist 
as the effect of passion and attachment. Therefore, one must come to the 
conclusion that middha is non-material (arupameva). 

11. A b hidhammav at dr a, a work written by Buddhadatta, a contempo¬ 
rary of Buddhaghosa, mentions (p. 20) lightness of body and lightness of 
mind (kaya-lahuta, ■ citta-lahuta). as' opposed to .thina .and. middha. He 
agrees with Buddhaghosa in giving the same characteristics-, functions, and 
manifestations, except that he does not give the alternative in the latter. 
The. immediate cause of both is unwise deliberation (ayoniso manasMro). 
This factor is not referred to by Buddhaghosa. Buddhadatta actually men¬ 
tions (p. 72), 4 Middhavadins ’ who declare middha to be a kind of material 
quality and include it in the list of rupa. Pie tries to refute them by giving 
the same quotation as given in the Visuddhimagga. 

“ addhia mum’si sambuddho natthi mvarapa tava” [p. 4 above] 
and by using the arguments given above as no. ix last half and no. xv last 
sub-para from Atthasalini (§ 1c). He also agrees (pp. 131, 158) with Bud¬ 
dhaghosa is saying that thlna-middha is destroyed by the Fourth Insight (ap¬ 
parently taken to be equal to the insight of Arhatship) and that it is present 
in five types of consciousness coupled with promptings. 

12. Now let us turn to another great Commentator, Dhanimapala. 

Theragatha-Ccmmmt&ry (on verse 17), while commenting on ‘middhl* 

says * over-powered by thlna-middha.’ * Whatever is over-powered by middha 
is also over-powered by thina \ Elsewhere (on v. 271) it explains middha 
as bodily languidness ( kjayialasiya). Udlana-Comimentary (on 4th vagga, 
12th sutta) explains thina as inadaptability of mind and middha as that 
of body. While commenting upon Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga, xivth 
chapter, in his Commentary PararrmUha-manjusd (Burmese ed. Mundayne 
Pifaka Press Rangoon, vol. ii. 563-64), Dhammapiala admits that though 
thina is indisposition of the mind to work and middha that of the three 
groups, sensation and the rest, still, because, thina affects only the mind, 
while middha affects the body (rupa-klya) as well as the three groups of 
sensation and the rest, middha is called the immediate cause of nodding 
and sleep (pacaMyika-nlddla-paccupattMnam; See §, 8 above). 

13. The same author elsewhere (FIs. Cm. ii. 520-21) gives a long dis¬ 
cussion on the material or non-material nature of middha and a few of his 
arguments are similar to those given above from AtthasMinl We give in brief 
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his arguments as some of them are new and not to be found in the Attha- 
salini: 

(i) Orthodox view : There is no such thing as middha-rupa. For 
middha is included among the hindrances (nlvarans) and like kamacchanda 
whatever is included among them cannot be a material quality. 

(ii) Opponent :—But it may be supposed that middha is tworiold— 
material and non-material; and that it is only the latter that is included 
among the nlvaranas. 

(iii) No, it cannot be. For, there is no mention of such distinction. 
And even if such distinction is imagined, you cannot deny the nature of mid¬ 
dha as a hindrance (mvarana). 

(iv) It is possible to say that, like the non-material middha, the other 
(material) middha also is a hindrance, in so far as it has the inherent nature 
of middha. Let that also be considered as a hindrance. What inconsistency 
will thereby arise? 

(v) Yes, there is an inconsistency. A hindrance is something to be given 
up, while rupa is something that cannot be given up. [Here quotations are 
given from sacred texts to support both the statements. This corresponds to 
argument xv from Atthasalim (§10.) given, above]. 

(vi) If you do not accept the view that middha is a material quality, 
then how do you explain the Blessed One’s sleep (nidda) ? It is explained 
in Vibhahga (see §3 above) as middha, nidda, pacaliayika. 

(vii) It is not middha itself that is sleep. Middha is figuratively ex¬ 
plained as sleep (nidda) in so far as it is the cause of sleep. As for instance, 
in the expressions like ‘ female sex’ etc. [See v from AHhasalini above §10]. 

(viii) Well then, if the Blessed One cannot have middha, what leads 
him to sleep ? How does he fall asleep ? 

(ix) The sleep of the Blessed One is the result of the weakness or 
feebleness of his body. It is not due to middha. 

(x) You cannot deny sleep of the Blessed One. For, he is quoted 
as saying that he has pain in the back and that he would, therefore, like 
to stretch it. 

(xi) There is no such positively restrictive assertion as that middha 
alone is the cause of sleep like the one that middha alone is the cause of 
middha. Therefore there can be another cause of sleep. 

(xii) What is it? 

(xiii). It is the langour or sickness of the body (sarira-gilaniya). The 
sleep of the Blessed One is due to this and not to middha. 

(xiv) But you cannot deny sleep of, the Blessed One; for he has 
admitted to Aggiveseana that he slept by day-time— [See (i) in the 
arguments of AUhasMini §10.]. 

(xv) For the following reasons also, middha cannot be rupa. Here 
the author mentions the argument about the use of sampeyutta (associated ; 
see para, ix from the arguments of the Atthasalim § 10) as well as the argu- 
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meat that middha is also found to be mentioned as existing in the formless 
plane (arupavacara-loka). 

For all these reasons, therefore, middha is a non-material quality. 

14. Now we come to a very late Commentary Abhidhammattha-mbhd - 
vim, Commentary on Abhidhammattha-sangha. On pp. 60-61 (Vidyodaya- 
Tika Publication, vol i. 1933) it mentions middhamdi-mata (that middha 
is a. rupa) which he also tries to refute, in accordance with .the Atthakatha- 
cariyas. His arguments are those which are already mentioned by Dhamma- 
pala as nos. i and xv above (§13). 

15. ..Let us now turn to Buddhist Sanskrit works .and see what evidence 
is .afforded by them on this vexing problem of the material or non-material 
nature of middha. ■ 

-Santideva's Siksisamuccaya (pp. 127-28, Bib. Buddhica) ■ quotes from 
Aryaratnamegkasutra a passage where: it is said about food ; “He eats in 
such a manner that he becomes neither very lean nor very corpulent. Why so ? 
Because he who is very lean turns away from good and he who \§ very 
corpulent becomes over-ridden with torpor ( middha ). Atigwm-kdyo mid- 
dhiavastabdho bhavati.) Therefore one should eat food in such a manner 
that he should be always inclined towards good (kusala). 

16. Vasubandhu in his Abhidharmakosa (ii. 30-31) refers to middha 
as a mental factor which is present in all -the categories (good, evil or indet¬ 
erminate) ' 

Middham sarvaviruddhatvat (ii.30) 

and further says that along with kaukrtya (mental worry) it is not present 
even in the first trance. It is included as one of the eight paryavasthamani 
(over-ridings or prepositions). Both Styiana and middha are described to 
have the same contraries, food and function. The food for both these states 
is sleepiness, discontent, yawning, lack of moderation in food and lethargy of 
mind. What is its destructive element (anahiara) ? Consciousness of light. 
(Cl S„ v. 64 ; A 1. 3. v. 113 ; D. ill 49, 223.) Styiana is described as one 
of the six klesamaffibhlmikas. 

17. Vasubandhu agrees with the author of Milinda-panha in saying that 

in a state of dream the mind is over-powered by middha : mi-ddhenopahatam 
cittam svapne (Viip^tM, 18th karika). He also mentions in the Trirp,§M 
(kariki. 14), among the mental concomitants, styiana and middha. Later in 
k&rika 16, he says that mental consciousness exists all the time except in some 
(five) states in which the state of torpor is mentioned' when consciousness does 
not exist (middhlat.acittakat). 

18. Sthiramati, a later Commentator of the 6th or 7th century a.d. 
while commenting on Sty,ana explains (Tn^atikd-BMsya, p. 32) it as 
indisposition of mind for work (cittasyakarmanyatia) on account of which 
the mind becomes sluggish (yad yogat cittam jadi bhavati). Middha also 
he explains as * asvatantravrtticetaso 4 bhisaiptoepaJSthe contraction of 
mind by which all independence of action is lost; or as alternative inteipreta* 
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tion, the tendency of mind which prevents the sustenance of body and 
mind (kjayacittasandhara,nasamartha va vrttih). Elsewhere (pp. 32-35), he 
mentions middha both as defiled (Mlsfa) or undefiled (akli$ta). While com¬ 
menting on karika 16, the author also admits that middha is called a-cittaka 
when temporarily mental consciousness ceases to exist because its tisraya is 
struck down by stupor or deep slumber (A-cittakam middham gladhamid- 
dhopahatattvadiasrayasya tavatkalam manovijmnapravitter acittakam 
ityucyate). Both, however, are the part of delusion (mohiatpsika). 

19, Yasomitra, in his Commentary, Abhidharmakosavyukhya , often refers 
to styana and middha. In one place (Wocihara’s ed. p. 30, Cm. on ii 26), 
he goes to the length of styling even styana as material ( kdyika) when it is 
associated with five consciousnesses (of the eye, ear, .nose etc.): 

“Yathia vedarn rupindriyasrayatvat caitasyapi kayikl ti vyakhyata, 
tatha kayikam styanaiii. Paficavijfmnakaya-samprayuktarp styinam kayikam 
ityucyate/' 

. De la. Vall6 Poussin (ii. 161) quotes a passage from Abhidarma 
(Jnanaprasthana 2. 9) which also refers to styana as material. and. non- 
material Yasomitra further says (Woo. p. 494, Cm. on V. 47) that .styana 
means the indisposition of b&dy and mind .(kaya-citt-akarma^yata). Middha 
is defined, in-partial agreement with .Sthiramati, as the contraction of mind 
which is not able to sustain the body (kaya-sandharaoiasamartha). Middha 
is declared to be good, evil, or indeterminate and only that which is evil 
is called paryavasthana. Both of them are described as dangers to concentra¬ 
tion and wisdom. They prove an obstacle to quiescence. 1 Styana belongs 
to the realm of kleSas (taints), while middha, as said above, can be good, bad, 
or indeterminate. This last is opposed to the view of the Pali Orthodox 
theorists according to whom middha is only evil There is also a reference 
to a view that middha belongs to the realm of the pleasure of the senses 
(Ramadbator urdhvam middhibhiavat) —a view which is opposed to the 
view of Pali authorities. [See argument no. x? both of AtthasMim (§10) as 
well as of Dhammapala (§13)j]. Styana and middha cannot be helpful to 
penetrative insight, 

The styina is represented to be the worse of the two. It soils the mind 
while the other can belong to any of the three types, good, bad or indetermi¬ 
nate. One who is given over to styina-middha will never have too much of 
it, like one who is addicted to drinMng or one who is given to the life of 
unchastity. [Trip! sttemini pratisevamSnasya (vl pratisedhaminasya, ac¬ 
cording to Wogihara] nasti tjptir via, alanta va. paryaptir va madyarm 


L It may be added in passing that m Patafijali’s YogmMw, a list of obstacles 
to Samidhi is - given in which we find styim and fflasya mentioned: 

Vyadhi-sfyii^samlayapraraScytoyMrati-bhrantidar^anilabtihabhiimikatvana- 
vasthitatv&ni dttavife§epS$ tehttai&ytfe:”* (YogfrSutm l 30). 

The Bhasya on it explains styana as akamagyat* cittasya, while alasya Is 
explained as kdymya dttmyd cal gumtvjii aprAvftdb# 
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abrahmacaryam, stydna-middhan ceti. ] With this may be compared A. i. 
261 “ Soppassa, Bhikkhave, patisevanaya natthi titti,; suramerayapanassa 
.. ■ ; methuna-samapattiya........ .” 

According to Yogacara School, styina belongs to sainyojita or derivative 
klesas, while middha is an indefinite (aniyata) mental concomitant. 
( Yamakami, p. 224). 

20. Now let us take a survey of all the material that we have given 
above and see what conclusions we can arrive at. 

From the passages in the Nikayas and other non-canonical but pre-com- 
mentatorial literature, we find that middha, as opposed to thlna, is considered 
to be an equivalent of niddla (sleep) tandi, (physical indolence), vijambhika 
(yawning) bhatta-sainmado (drowsiness coming from food), pacalayika (nod¬ 
ding), soppam (slumber), and that it was an external rather than an internal 
dharnma. Even the interpretation of Dhamtnasangani, Vibhahga, and Nid- 
desa, it interpreted independently of the Commentators, should make it clear 
that middha was considered to be more or less physical. For, if as the 
Commentators explain, the word kaya was really intended to be interpreted 
in the sense of namakaya, where was the need of giving a separate, independ¬ 
ent paragraph with the additional varying words in the explanation of 
middha? Can we think of namakaya as having an existence independent of 
citta? The orthodox theorist wanted to stick to the words ‘thlna -middha' 
mentioned among the nlvaranas, which has to be given up, and in order to 
avoid the difficulty of explaining the word 1 kiaya ’ he had to give this new inter¬ 
pretation. There arose the necessity of resorting to the jugglery of words. 
When he was further faced with the use of words like ‘soppam, pacalayika"’ 
he tried to wriggle out by saying that they are not the exact equivalents of 
middha, but that they, figuratively, represent the effect for the cause. They 
explain that the sleep of the Blessed One is not the result of middha but of 
physical exhaustion or languor, which perhaps, the opponent would say, is 
nothing but another term for middha. 

21. The opponents, on the other hand, did not assert that middha was 
entirely* material quality. They admitted that there is a middha produced 
rom mind (cittaja, para. 10). In Dhamnnapala’s arguments (para. 13. ii.) 
the opponent admits the existence of two kinds of middha, material, as well 
as non-material. But he was not prepared to accede to the position of the 
orthodox theorist of the entire annihilation of the material middha. He also 
pins the orthodox theorist down to the use of the words ‘Rayassa, soppam, 
pacalayika, oniaho (shrouding)’ in the definition of,middha ; to the quotations 
like Form, O mendicants is not yours; you should give it up” (para. 10) or 
to the Blessed One’s words to Aggivessana that he had slept by day-time 
in the summer season. What really appears to us to be the origin of this con¬ 
troversy about the material or non-material nature of middha is that each side 
insisted on emphasising upon only one aspect of this factor and that atten¬ 
tion was paid more to the words than to the spirit behind the words. 
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22. Buddhaghosa and Buddhadatta are emphatic in declaring middha 
to be a non-material quality although the former also admits as an alterna¬ 
tive, that it manifests itself in nodding; he also explains middhasukha as 
nidda-sukha. Dhammapala generally follows Buddhaghosa, though in one 
place, as we have noticed above (para 12) he admits that middha affects the 
body as well as three khandhas, sensation and the rest. 

When we come to the Buddhist Sanskrit sources, we find that the 
Aryaratnameghasutra quoted in Siksftsamuccaya (para. 13) favours the in¬ 
terpretation of middha as a physical quality, while Vasubandhu and Sthira- 
mati like Buddhaghosa, Buddhadatta and Dhammapala, would interpret it as 
a mental quality. Sthiramati, however, remarks in one place (§18) that even 
middha becomes non-material ( a-cittaka) under certain circumstances. Yaso- 
mitra interprets middha as a state of mind which does not enable one to 
sustain one’s body. This interpretation is also accepted by Sthiramati, as 
an alternative interpretation, except that he adds ‘ mind ’ to ‘ body ’. We 
have, however, noticed one curious interpretation—that of styana. Yasomitra 
explains styana also as a material as well as non-material quality. For this 
there appears to be an authority of Jnanaprasthana (para. 19). This, per¬ 
haps comes on the Pali orthodox theorists with vengeance. For they would 
never accept styana being interpreted as a material quality ; and in the fore¬ 
going material we did not find any other authority for this interpretation. 

24. Thus it. will be seen that about the two factors, thina and middha, 
which were allied together, the orthodox tradition belonging to the Mafia- 
vihara school in Ceylon, represented by Buddhaghosa, Buddhadatta and 
Dhammapala (with which Vasubandhu and Sthiramati also agreed) be¬ 
lieved that both were the mental states inasmuch as they have been styled 
as nivarapas which have got to be given up before one attains Arhatship. 
There were, however, others who would not accept this interpretation. They 
were called Middhavadins (para. 11) by these orthodox theorists. Their 
point-of-view was represented by Milmdapahha, Pefakopadesa, Vimuttimagga 
etc. 

25, Who then were these Middhavadins? Is there any evidence to 
identify them ? Yes, there is. Dhammapala in his Commentary on Buddha- 
ghosa’s Visuddhimagga XIVth Chapter, says (ii. 520) while commenting upon 
“ekaccanam matena middha-rfipam ”, “ekaedanan ti Abhayagirivalnam ”. 
So here is a clue. Several of the theories pointed by Dhammapala, in his 
Commentary on Visuddhimagga, to have been adopted by Abhayagirivasins 
have been discovered in the Vimuttimagga 1 and this theory of middha 
as a rupa is also referred to in that book. As these Abhayagirivasins were the 
rivals 2 of the Mahaviharavasins in Ceylon, we can very well imagine why 


1. See Vimuttimagga, pp. 24, 49, 95, 127. 

2. For this, see my article 'Vimuttimagga and the School of Abhayagirivihara 
in Ceylon ’ published in the Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. v, part iii, 
Nov. 1936. 
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Buddhaghosa, Buddhadatta and Dhammapala have been so violently opposed 
to this theory and are so emphatic in their denunciation of it. This clue 
given by Dhammapala is further corroborated by the Commentary, called 
Atthasalml-Yojam, on Auhasfflim. In the latter book, the author does refer 
(p. 340) to the view of the middha-rupa held by ‘ some \ The Commentary 
while commenting on 'some" says.: Keci ti Abhayagirivasino. 1 This evi¬ 
dence, however, may. not be considered as an independent one as the author of 
this Commentary is a very late .Commentator of about the fourteenth. Century 
ad. from Burma. He may therefore, have taken this information from 
Dhammapala himself. 


1, P. 183, Bur. ed, published by Zabu Melt Swe Press. 







THE COSMOGRAPHICAL EPISODE IN MAHABHARATA 
AND PADMAPURANA 

By 

S. K. BELYALKAR, Benares. 

The description of the actual Kuru-Papdava war in the Mahabhmata 
begins with the Bbrsmaparvan, and the account in that Parvan is very pro¬ 
perly preceded by a geographical picture of the world as then known, from 
the different parts of which the belligerents came to try issues on the fatal 
battlefield of Kuruksetra. The text is thrown into the form of a dialogue 
between the blind Dhrtarastra, the father of the Kauravas, and Sanjaya the 
Suta (bard or charioteer) who “visualises” and reports the diverse events as 
they take place on the battlefield and elsewhere. The gifted Author of the 
Mahabhmata has sought to secure implicit credence for the “ report ” of this 
old-world “war-correspondent” Sanjaya by investing him with the “divine 
vision” and granting him virtual omniscience in all matters connected with 
the story. Chapters 5 to 13 (12 according to the Vulgate or Bombay edi¬ 
tion) thus constitute the so-called “ Cosmographieal Episode ”. 

It is to be expected of course that this cosmographieal account in the 
Epic would not materially differ from similar accounts found in the Purmias 
and elsewhere. If the cosmography in certain parts appears to us to be far 
too mythical, we have to remember that in its own time it was implicitly 
believed in, and no author who set anything in store by his reputation for 
veracity would make wilful changes in the account as traditionally received. 
The details might of course be abridged or amplified and the arrangement 
conceivably altered according to differing viewpoints; but in the main and 
apart from scribal errors and accidental repetitions or omissions, the cosmo- 
graphical account can be normally taken to represent correctly the views and 
the beliefs of the author and the times. 

We have already referred to the special circumstances that have led to 
the introduction of the cosmographieal episode in the Mahabhmata. With 
the Purmias on the other hand cosmography forms a regular feature of their 
contents, and—as is to be expected—it would be more systematically present¬ 
ed by them. Instead of treating us for instance with a long list of river- 
names or names of peoples pell-mell (as does the Mahabhmata), the Purmias 
would arrange the rivers as taking their rise from specific mountain-ranges 
or flowing in specific directions, and the peoples as occupying severally the 
regions to the North, to the South, and so forth. Can we be justified from 
this circumstance alone in concluding that the more systematic account is 
the older one and the probable source of the looser conglomeration of names 
in the other? The question can be argued both ways and is incapable of 
being decided offhand on mere a priori considerations. 

What makes the problem more intriguing is the circumstance that there 
runs through the various cosmographieal texts not only material agreement 
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(this could not. of course be otherwise), but verbal coincidences, not spasmo¬ 
dic but covering lines after lines. The texts in question therefore could not 
all have been Independent of one another. The whole question has been 
exhaustively dealt with by Dr. W. Kirfel in his German treatise Die Kosmo- 
graphie der Index (1920, pp. 8 + 36 + 402) after a detailed investigation of the 
data not only from the Sainhitds, Brdhmanas , Upanisads , and Veddngas, nor 
again from the M ahdbhdrata, the Rmndymia, and the different Pur mas and 
Upa-purdnas, but also from the .several Jain and Buddhist canonical and 
lion-canonical texts. The same problem as narrowed down to the geographi¬ 
cal description of the continent of India proper was subsequently treated by 
the same scholar in a shorter monograph entitled Bhdralavarsa, 1931, pp. 72. 

. Confining ourselves for the present to the post-Vedic Hindu cosmographi¬ 
cal documents,. Dr. Kirfel finds that they, fall into the following well-defined 
groups ..: (.1). Agnipurdno,, Brahmapurdna, Kurmapurdna, Garudapurdna, Lihga - 
purana, Visnupurdna, and Sivapurdna in its two recensions. These texts afford 
a.. shorter:account showing certain inner, textual correspondences which are 
held, to point, to two more or-less related archetypal accounts.. .. (2) Brahma- 
(Mahd) Pur and, "■ Brahmdndapurdna, Matsyapurdna, Mar kandeyapurdn a, 
Vdmanapurdna , Vardhapmdna and Vdyupurdna. In these texts the accounts 
are longer, and more systematic, the texts again arranging themselves into 
two main groups on grounds of internal arrangement and textual agreement. 
(3) The Mahdbharata and the Padmapurdqa, which, on account of their in¬ 
timate verbal parallelism, are going to be studied by us in detail below. 
A point to note here is that there are numerous lines and expressions which 
are common to all the three groups,—a fact which may substantiate the 
assumption of a basic original source for all of them'. It is to be observed 
in passing that texts included within group (1) are by consensus of opinion 
regarded as much later in point of age than the texts falling under group 
( 2 ). 

Our immediate concern here is, however, with the cosmographical account 
which prefaces the BM$mapawan . A pupil of Dr. Kirfel, Dr, L. Hilgen- 
berg, has, in a learned German monograph, Die Kosmographische Episode im 
Mahdbharata und Padmapurdna , 1934, pp, 54+40, critically investigated the 
relation of the Mahdbharata cosmography with that given in the Padmapu¬ 
rdna on the one hand, and in the several Purana texts on the other, and has 
arrived at certain startling conclusions. She says, for instance, that while 
the Intimate textual correspondence between the Mahdbharata and the Padma¬ 
purdna accounts must rule out the possibility of their being independent of 
each other, a closer inspection has led her to the conclusion that it is the 
Mahdbharata account which is based on that of the Padmapurdna and not 
vice versa.* Secondly, the learned author tells us, these two allied cosmqgra- 

* The view that the Mbh. cosmographical episode is based upon the Padma¬ 
purdna was first put forth by V. Venkatachalam Iyer in his Notes of a Sudy 
of the Preliminary Chapters of The Mahdbharata, Madras, 1922, pp. 250, 253. Mr. 
Iyer does not seem to have investigated the problem thoroughly but has merely 
recorded his first impression, 
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phical episodes are themselves based upon the Puranas constituting group (2), 
while there are passages in them that would seem to establish their depend¬ 
ence even on the relatively very late texts falling under group (1). Dr. 
Hilgenberg concedes naturally that the chronological relation hereby indi¬ 
cated need not involve the entire Mahabharata, but just the cosmographical 
episode before us, which is admitted on all hands to be amongst the very 
numerous additions and interpolations made to the original Epic during the 
process of its elaboration. The second part of this Thesis we will reserve 
for a later consideration. Here we take up the comparatively simpler issue 
of the relation between the Mahabharata and the Padmapurana. 

Just as the Mahabharata cosmography is thrown into the form of a 
dialogue between Sanjaya and Dhrtarast.ra, so the Padamapurana cosmogra¬ 
phy (given in the Anandashram edition in the first or Adi-khanda, chapters 
3-9 and in the Venkateshwara Press edition in the third or Svarga-khanda, 
chapters 3-9) is likewise thrown into the form of a dialogue between the Suta 
and the Sages. Whichever text be the original, it is therefore evident that 
before the verses in the original are taken over into its copy, the vocatives 
and adjectives which refer to the hearer(s) will have to undergo gram¬ 
matical change in Number. As a matter of fact such changes are con¬ 
sistently made from the one text to the other, and any resulting syllabic de¬ 
ficiency or excess is made good by the addition or omission of small parti¬ 
cles or other words syntactically in harmony with the line. We assemble 
below a list (not exhaustive) of these parallel epithets 


Mahabharata 

Padmapurana 

| Mahabharata 

Padmapurana 
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Mahabharata 


Padmapurana I Mahabharata 


Padmapurana 


?I1RR 

IfflSflffT- 

IW 

*W WFRRST: 

JTfKR 

jfiwmr: 

fWrFF 

gnjw: 

ifflm 


vmm 

t cF'TbRTT: 

■*rs jm 


ugsnf^nr 



iPt&Sf: 

. 


mjm 


^ricfaK 

5^0F.r t^F: 

jRfrarsr 

^rarfi: 






Tl^WfWr: 

3Rif^r-' , 

Mtor: 


gpt^rwr: 

5RM1 ■ 

fpTrWT: 

. mmm : . 

mftwmv. 

.wm. . 

fgsrwr: 

. . ■ 

cFTt-^r: 

sncifaqr 

f^rr: 





In all these cases it would be difficult to determine whether the change 
.has been from the earlier Mahabharata to the later Padmapurana or from 
the earlier Padmapurana to the later Mahabharata; and the same would be 
true, of cases like the .following :-— 



M ahabhdrata 

3T (bis) 

<TCt 

JURIST 

fllsrrfwT 
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By way of contrast consider the cases given below where, on the assumption 
of the Padmapurana text being the earlier, the motive for the changes intro¬ 
duced into it by the author of the Mahabhdrata becomes inexplicable, where¬ 
as on the contrary supposition all becomes plain sailin g 

Mbh. VI. 10. 8- ST'sfN'vf fid VI-sHT! 

Pp, I. 7. 8— g ^TTcTTSST JffJfT I eratsRT: I 

Mbh. VI. 10. 12—^cpij'f r^rgs-r |fn 

Pp. I. 7. 12— i 

Mbh. VI. 10. 15-g^cft ! 

Pp. I. 7. 15— g%qt qgg- grwaj% I 

Mbh. VI. 11. 19-gg: ( 

Pp. 1. 8. 18— gff: ^WSWl'T^T: TSTI I 

Mbh. VI. 11. 33—clef; spfrfi: grafter I 

Pp. 1.8.32— dd: Sfffl: a?T: TOKthWI: I 

Mbh. VI. 12. 49—g c % ggpag jpftgnq; I 

'•rffaR, gafcl' ?r5Fq: fesra: ^Tf#RT: 11 

Pp. 1.9. 39— igcgg gr^fraw g nsfignu, i 

i^fsSEt: fogw ?mTOr: || 

The instances quoted in the preceding paragraph will give an idea of the 
extreme parallelism of the two cosmographical texts as also of the sort of 
minor verbal changes that had to be made to make the texts fit into their 
respective contexts. Now where there were so many minute changes to be 
made, it would be, humanly speaking, inevitable that the author of the 
secondary version would be caught nodding and betray his dependence 
on the earlier text. Dr. Hilgenberg believes that she has caught the author 
of the Mahabhdrata in this manner. As we saw, the vocative dvijdh in the 
Padmapurana must be represented by njpa (or the like) in the Mahabhdrata. 
In one place; however, through inadvertance, the original dvijdh has remained 
unchanged. This would be a very serious indictment of the originality of the 
Mahabhdrata if it were true. The reference given is Mbh. VII. 2b, which, 
after much futile search, was found to be a mistake for VII. 21b. The Calcutta 
edition at this place does read dvijdh ; but, as Dr. Hilgenberg herself points 
out, all other editions (and we may add all Mss. available to us) give the 
regular nrpa. It is therefore too fragile a reed on which to rest so important 
a theory. Another case of the kind is Mbh. VI. 12. 3, where, Dr. Hilgenberg 
tells us, the vocative makdprdjndk, which suits the Padmapurana context, is 
given unchanged by the Bombay edition (Saka 1784-85) of the Mahabhdrata 
and by 13 Northern Mss. of which she seems to have been supplied with a 
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selection of variants. Unfortunately I have not with me the original Bombay 
edition but a reprint of it of some 15 years later. Here there is the regular 
reading maharaja. Next, as to the Mss., Dr. Hilgenberg seems to have been 
the victim of some strange misunderstanding. For, as a matter of fact, none 
of the Mss. in question reads mahdprdjmh ! So much for the author of the 
Mahabharata being caught nodding. What now about the author of the 
Padmapurana ? 

In this connection I present Dr. Hilgenberg with the following 
two clear and unchallengeable cases :— 

Mbh. VI. 12. 20-^1^51 cF*T Ftn^cp- *351 

Padma I. 9. 20— FFI3W. I 

Mbh. VI. 9. 38— 3 ^ ’T^Tt FF I 

Padma I. 6. 33— 3 ^ W. ? h FF S 

Can the singular verb sruu or nibodha suit the Padmapurana context ? The 
author of the Padmapurana has in fact changed Mbh. VI. 11. 8, 

into ( Padma I. 8. 7) 

mpm awr m '-mfe i 

and Mbh. VI. 12. 17, 

q-«rrf cf *13 1 

into ( Padma I. 9. 16) 

jjsrrfci Fusifi l^rr: i 

so that it cannot be argued that it was a permissible grammatical license. 
What is surprising however is the circumstance that Dr. Hilgenberg, who is 
otherwise a very careful student, has passed these grave cases without any 
comment whatsoever. The above two instances would by themselves suffice 
to controvert her whole thesis as to the relation between the Mahabharata and 
the Padmapurana. We have however yet other arguments to urge; but be¬ 
fore we proceed to these it is necessary to remark in passing that, if it can 
now be held to be demonstrated that the Padmapurana is later than the 
Mahabharata, the fact that the cosmographical episode in the Parana comes 
in its proper context as a legitimate part of its contents, whereas in the Epic 
it has obviously the character of a later addition made during the process 
of the elaboration ( upabjmhana) of the Bharata into the Mahabharata, can 
have no bearing on the relative chronology of these two texts; and this in 
its turn would weaken to some extent the case for the dependence of the 
Mahabharata on the Purdnas. Beyond this general observation we will not 
tackle that larger problem here. 
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The Mahabharata cosmographical episode has certain passages that are 
absent in the Padmapurdna. These are :— 

Mbh. VI. 8. 19—21 ; 

Mbk. VI. 9. led.—2ab, 3—4, 71—76 ; 

Mbh. VI. 11. 3d ; 

Mbh. VI. 12. 38—48ab, 49ab, 52. 

All these (with the exception of VI. 11 3d and VI. 12. 38—48ab) fit in only 
with the situation in the Mahabharata. Dr. Hilgenberg would say that the 
author of the Epic added these during the process of adaptation. In view of the 
evidence given above we must now say that the author of the Parana was 
forced to omit these inconvenient passages that would not harmonise with its 
own specific context. The passages in regard to which an exception was made 
above contain certain astronomical questions (dimensions of the sun, moon, 
etc.) and the replies to them. There is nothing in them specially suited to 
the Mahabharata context or situation. The Padmapurana seems to have 
omitted them as the questions do not fall directly within the four comers of the 
Bhumikha%4<t- 

There is, however, one other rather important passage which both the 
Mbh. and the Pp. give, but which seems to me to belong primarily to the 
Epic situation.—Asks Dhjtarastra (VI. 9. Iff.): “The land of Bharatavarsa 
to which my son is excessively attached and which the sons of Pandu are 
greedily hankering after : describe to me this land to which my mind clings 
with passion To this Sanjaya feelingly replies : “ I will describe to you 
this dear land of the Bharatas which had in the past evoked passionate attach¬ 
ment from some of the greatest Royal-sages that ever lived ’’—and he then 
enumerates these great kings of old. The passage is conceived in a truly 
Epic vein and will bear being recited. I give below the text as constituted 
by me for the edition of the Bki$maparvm on which I am at present en¬ 
gaged— 

m % ^ srnrara; i 

IRtfWrM =ET II 

* II 

topt to u 

3p%«rr * tisrcrsr 

#snitar *rrc?r wrer^ii 

. * ' 1 ; 

ir ^ it 
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The feeling behind the passage must have fallen flat on the interlocutors in 
the Padmapurdna. ‘ India (Bhiarata) is dear to all the great K$atriyas, as 
you must know who are yourself descended from the great Bharata”—is 
poetry as addressed to Dhytara^tra : 

ruift fsft 'ARflT i 

The Padma changes the line into sheer prose : 1 

sreitift ipft fsft 

The passage apparently was a classic : the Padma could not afford to omit 
it. It has swallowed the eight lines of it wholesale, including the singular 
pronoun te in the opening line, which, for the Pp. situation, had to be vah ! 
Dr. Hilgenberg has again failed to notice the incongruency. 

There are three other passages which Dr. Hilgenberg has discussed in 
connection with her thesis. One is a single stanza and a half ( Mbh . VI. 9. 
24—25ab), which, Dr. Hilgenberg admits, may represent an accidental lacuna 
in the Padma. The second is a longer passage (.Mbh. VI. 7. 21ab—28ab), the 
proper place for which should have been between the two halves ab and cd 
of Padma I. 4. 21. This' is also conceded to be a lacuna in the Padma text, 
although, with a view to save the reputation of the Padma for accuracy, 
Dr. Hilgenberg clings to the hope that we may discover Mss. of the Purana 
where the lacuna would be made good. But how came the lacuna to be 
there ? The explanation would automatically suggest itself if we look at the 
Mbh. line immediately before the passage, viz., 

^ 5ft ^ i 

and the last line of the omitted passage, namely, 

VTIWl I 

In copying from the Mahabharata the eye of the author of the Padma must 
have wandered from the first Bharatarsabha to the second Bharatarsabha— 
a very fruitful source of scribal errors—and so, instead of copying down the 
line following the earlier line-ending, he copied the line following the later 
and identical line-ending.* 

The third passage runs thus in the Mahabharata (VI. 12. 19) : 

TO 'lid': II 


* For the first Bharatarsabha the Padma substitutes dvijasattamdft, and it is of 
course possible to argue that the mistake of " homoioteleuton ” or similar ending may 
have been from the existing dvijasattamafy to another (hypothetical) dvijasattamab 
at the end of the (subsequently) omitted passage. But this lands us into the region 
of sheer speculation. . ; t 
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In the Padma the passage is longer (1. 9. 18cd—19cd) : 

mnK tar i 

mm? 5^(t€r n 

w 

The names of mountains given in the Padma are in a- line with the normal 
statements in the Purdrias, while those in the Mbh. disagree’ and' seem to 
contain some error of omission. From this Dr. Hilgenberg argues for the 
priority of the Padmapurdna. The line of argument seems to be as follows— 

1. The Pur anas are the ultimate source for both Pp. and Mbh. 

2. Pp. agrees, and Mbh . disagress, with this .ultimate source. 

3. Pp. is hence prior ; Mbh. has undergone (subsequent), contamination. 
We reply, Non sequitur. Rather from the proved posteriority of the Padma 
tothe Mahabharaia we can now say that in cosmographies! texts the agreeing 
or disagreeing of a given text with the Purdrias is by itself of no chronological 
consequence. 

If there be any doubt still lingering as to the posteriority of the Padma¬ 
purdna to the Mahabharaia , it will disappear by the following express state¬ 
ment of the Padmapurdna itself. Immediately after the conclusion of the 
present cosmographical episode the same Suta narrates to the same Sages the 
names and virtues of the different Ttrihas (holy places) of India. Padma 
1 10 opens as follows 

3FW I 

H qftJTTor W i 

?*re: JflfWPT Wm ^ II 

pi*, i 

3TH?sr otOt =*r 11 

Jiiratf ?pt u 

The reply of the Suta is— 
i 

ao4 querist ssifa I 

ifKrmt srawft tosW *r*npn. n 
gscRPt nwnSr t • 

gf^or «p?r ftsrarwr: 11 
fcRWr- qTWf # yfeRTITWT: i 
■Piercer rnwrnr liro ?r? we u 
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Here the Author of the Padma himself tells us that his account of the Tirthas 
is derived from the Mahabharata. In the Aranya-parvan of the Mahabhd- 
rata there is a long sub-Parvan called the TirthayMrS-parvan which is exclu¬ 
sively devoted to this topic (Bombay edition, Chapters 80 156) and Narada 
is the narrator in the opening part of it. Nay, more. Even in the course of 
the short passage above quoted 1 the text of the Padma in two stanzas (viz., 
that beginning with Athapasyan and that ending with tad 'Shavan vakturn 
arhati ) is practically identical with that of the Mahabharata. Can it still 
be argued that what may apply to this Tirthayatra episode need not neces¬ 
sarily hold good of the Cosmographical Episode which precedes it? The 
law in such cases has been already laid down by Kalidasa [Vikramorvasiyam, 
IV. 17 (33)]— 

“ He with whom a part of the stolen property has been discovered must 
restore the whole that has been imputed.” 


Post script: While correcting proofs my attention was called to a Dutch 
publication of Dr. J. Gonda, Bandoeng, 1937, offering annotations to the 
same Author’s edition of the Phipnaparvan in Old-Javanese (1936). Dr. 
Gonda refers to Dr. L. Hilgenberg’s thesis, but he subscribes to her main 
conclusion, supplementing it in a few minor points. It is therefore unnecess¬ 
ary to consider it in this place. 











BRAHMANIC REVIVAL 


By 

D. R. BHANDARKAR, Calcutta. 

As early as 1900 my revered father contributed an article to JBBRAS, 
Vol. XX. p. 356 ff., entitled ‘ A Peep into the Early History of India &c.’ 
Therein he contended on p. 392 ff., that the most noteworthy feature of the 
Gupta period was ‘Vigorous Brahmanic Revival and Renovation.’ The 
evidence which he urged in support of his theory was then of an irrefragable 
character. This explains why his views are still accepted by a good many 
scholars. By now however evidence of another type has come to light which 
prevents our accepting this theory. It is this evidence that I want to show 
here in brief outline. 

In Chandragupta II.’s inscription at Mathura and Skandagupta’s Bihar 
and Bhitari inscriptions, Samudragupta is represented, says R. G. Bhandar¬ 
kar, as having performed the Asvamedha, which is pointedly spoken of as 
having gone out of use for a long time (cirotsanndsvamedh-aharttuh). 
“This is the first instance of the Brahmanic revival under this dynasty”. 
This achievement was considered so important that Samudragupta struck 
gold coins or medals, on the above of which is the figure of a horse let loose, 
and the title Asvcrniedha-PcrSkrcitnct on the reverse. Similar coins bearing 
on the reverse the legend Asvamedha-Mahendra have been found. Mahendra 
was a title assumed by Kumaragupta I., as is evident from some of his coins 
on which his proper name as well as the title occurs. It seems, therefore, that 
he too performed the horse-sacrifice indicative of supreme sovereignty. 

The present epigraphic evidence, however, runs counter to this conclusion. 
Even when R. G. Bhandarkar wrote on this subject, the Nanaghat Cave 
inscription of Satakariji was well known (Arch. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. V p. 60 
ff). Therein Siatakarni is represented to have performed not only a good 
many sacrifices, but, above all, celebrated Rajasuya once and Asvamedha 
twice. This clearly indicates his rank as a supreme ruler. Slightly earlier 
than this record is that found at Ghosundi not far from Chitorgarh in the 
Udaipur State. The contents of this inscription also were fairly well known 
when ‘ A Peep into the Early History &c. ’ was published, though it was 
critically edited much later in the light of two more copies found on Hathi- 
Bada at Nagari in E. /., Vol. XXII. p. 198 ff. This also credits Guya¬ 
na PiraSarlputra Sarvatlia with the celebration of a similar Mvamedha, as 
is clear from the text rSjHa bhagavtttena Gdjfiyanena PSrasatiputr&$a Sarva- 
tatena Aivamedkayafina &c. The patronymic Giajayana indicates that Sarva- 
tata was a BrShmarj and perhaps a KSajva ruler. Sarvatata is not a proper 
name and may have belonged to any ruler, possibly the last ruler of the 
Kapva line. But earlier than Sarvatata was Pushyamitra, the founder of the 
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sunga dynasty (187 B.c.). An inscription of this ruler was found some 
time ago at Ayodhyia which has dvir = Asvamedha-yajinafa Sempatefy Push - 
yamitrasya (EJ. Vol. XX. p. 57). This conclusively shows that Pushya- 
mitra, like Satakarni performed the horse sacrifice, not once, but twice. We 
may thus take it that Brahmanism was revived with the advent of the Brah¬ 
man Sungas to power, that is, long, long before the time of the Guptas. What 
then becomes of the expression cir-otsann-dsvamedMharttd which has been 
.used in Gupta inscriptions with reference to Samudragupta ? Some scholars 
regard, it as an empty boast. But the expression in my opinion is suscep¬ 
tible of a better interpretation which will be set forth in the Volume of. the 
Gupta..inscriptions, the revision of which has been entrusted to me by.the 








THE TEN AVATARAS AND THEIR BIRTHDATES 

By 

B. BHATTACHARYYA, Baroda. 

While editing the Chhinnamasta Khaijda of the Saktisangamdtantra I 
ramp across some very interesting passages in the sixth Pafala wherein the 
birthdates of all the Ten Avataras are given. This shows that at least in 
some quarters there was a widespread belief that the Avataras were not al¬ 
together fictitious beings, but that they were actually bom in this mortal 
world. We also leam that they were all incarnations of the great God 
Vi§nu and they had each a special mission to fulfil after taking birth. 

The birthdates given in the Saktisangamatantra are not such as can be 
easily converted to a.d. or any year of the Vikrama Era. The exact years 
can be ascertained only after strenuous calculations which I am unable to 
make. If some one can find out the dates from the data given in the 
Saktisangamatantra, it will be really doing a good service to scholarship. The 
date of Buddha can be established with some degree of certainty, and this 
may settle the controversy regarding his time once for all. The date of the 
future incarnation of Visriu, namely the Kalki Avatara, is most important 
since, in his time it is said, that the present Kali cycle will end and the Satya 
Yuga will be ushered in. It will be interesting to know when the present 
Kali age of sinfulness will end, and the promised golden age will commence. 

The relevant passages are quoted below with translations. The text in 
many places being corrupt and sometimes inaccurate, the translation should 
be taken as tentative only : 

f% ^ ir&Tetp; i 

f^qT glBeSRlfew II 

1 . Vi?nu incarnated himself as the Fish in the womb of a virgin in 
the Krta age, in the year called the Prabhava, in the month of Caitra on the 
1 st day of the bright fortnight when the Moon was in the constellation of 
Revatl, when the Viskumbha Yoga was on, and when the day had advanced 
only twelve Ghafis from Sunrise, in order to destroy the &tnkha demon and 
to rescue the world. 

I’wft * f^T ii 

Wf&cT: I 
fa l OT gtTOWTO II 

2. The Lord Vi$nu incarnated himself £is the Tortoise in the year called 
the Vibhava in the month of Jyai§tha, on the 2nd day of the bright fortnight 
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when the Moon occupied the constellation of RohinI, when the Budha (?) Yoga 
was on, and when the day had advanced four Ghatikas from the Sunrise. The 
Lord took this incarnation in order to destroy the Vetala and protect men. 

^ l 

cTTira^r II 

fiprr ^ gfeitf ^ grourct w ffc i 

=411 

3. The Lord Visnu incarnated himself in the form of a Boar in the 
Krta age in the womb of a pig on the 7th day of the bright fortnight in the 
month of Magha, on Sunday when the Moon occupied the constellation of 
A§vim, when the Sadhya-Yoga was on, and when the day had advanced 
eight Ghafis from Sunrise. He assumed this form in order to destroy 
Hiranyak$a and to rescue the world. 

gsr ? rr^rft % .sfratasjsispr n 
sic^RK?rmuf ^ u 

4. The Lord Visnu incarnated himself in the Man-Lion form in the 
Krta age in the year called Angiras on the 14th day of the bright fortnight in 
the month of Vaisakha on Saturday when the Moon occupied the constellation 
of Sviatl, when the day had advanced by eight and ten Ghafis, and when 
Mercury was stationary. His object in this incarnation was to destroy 
Hirapyakasyapa and establish Prahlada. 

wtt stTcir ftcrr i 

^ ii 

fiprr witR Tt ^ i 

3T3cfTd 3%: $F?f wt isi fee: (I 

5. The Lord incarnated himself in the form of a Dwarf in the Treta 
age in the month of Bhadra on the 12th day of the bright fortnight on Friday 
when the Moon occupied the constellation of Sravana, when the Dhrti Yoga 
was on, and when the day had advanced five and ten Ghafis from Sunrise. 
In this Avatara the Lord made himself stand at the door of Bali as a beggar. 

srnifegaft m i 

ftsnrai i 

aiiw a 

6 . The Lord manifested himself as Para&irama as the son of Repuka 
in the Treta age in the year known as Pram&thI in the VaiSakha month on 
the 3rd day of the bright fortnight, on Saturday when the Moon occupied 
the constellation of RohinI and when the night had advanced by eleven 
Ghafis. In this incarnation his object was to destroy Arjuna and to give 
protection to Brahmanism. 
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5RTPIT cTR^f %% cfRT* I 

<HPT PR5I Sf JpRft gqftr II 

SSR5#T sr ^«3TFf f^T *PTl I 

*mpr ^rarak ift: ^Fr v n 

7. The Lord manifested himself as Rama in the Treta age in the year 
called the Tarana in the month of Caitra on the 9th! day of the bright fort¬ 
night at midday on Monday when the Moon was in the constellation of 
Punarvasu and when the sukla Yoga was on. His purpose in this incar¬ 
nation was to destroy Ravana. 

grtf: sugsrcir ftrl i 

wt purr g-fcrr u 

JF^fr 'jpt: fnaft ^PPi. I 

&sfpt^ qwrV3 #r?( f|ciw 

8 . The Lord manifested himself as Sri Krsna in the Dvapara age 
in the year called the VirodhI in the month of Sravana on the eighth day of 
the dark fortnight at midnight when the Moon occupied the constellation of 
RohinI and when the Vajra Yoga was on. In this incarnation his object was 
to destroy Kariisa and to improve the condition of Arjuna. 

^ sr ®Tc*it %r ^ ^rwis% i 
S®rr ^ sRiJft #srr*w %rr u 

km ftnrt ^ q? crm i 

^SStcrHf del: ?H5 II 

9. The Lord manifested himself in the form of Buddha in the Kali age 
in the year called the Khara, in the month of Asacjha on the 10th day of 
the bright fortnight on Sunday, when the Sukla Yoga was on, and when the 
Moon occupied the constellation of Visakha, and when the day had advanced 
but six Ghatis from Sunrise. Listen to what will happen next in the same 
Kali age. 

a# teffar irrir#t% i 

*3t*iT xi i 

! >raigmfl&r fft:» 

10. In the year called the Durmukha and in the month of M&rga- 
Sn$a, on the 2nd day of the bright fortnight when the Moon will occupy 
the constellation of Purvas&dha and when the Vrddhi Yoga will be on, and 
when the night will advance by three Ghafikas, the Lord will manifest him¬ 
self as Kalki with the sole object of destroying the Bhallasura. 

It is true that in the Puraplas some account of the births of the Avathras 
has been given, but I have not seen such detailed description of the time 
as given in the Saktisafigamatantra. This is the chief reason why I venture 
to publish this information. 


m 


fjgjgljp^ 
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EMPRUNTS DRAVIDIENS A L’ARYEN MOYEN 


Par 

JULES BLOCH, Paris. 

1 - 

Selon M. C. N. Jos hi (All-India Or. Conf. Baroda 1933 p. 946), 
marathi pari “raaniere” aurait ete pris a canara pari qui a le meme sens, 
et qui en outre, soit ! comme ratine verbale, soit comme substantif, signifie se 
mouvoir, avancer”. Le mot canara trouve un correspondant dans tamoul 
pari, anciennement atteste comme verbe avec le sens de “ courir”, comme sub¬ 
stantif avec celui de “ demarche ” d’un cheval. Mais le mot ne semble pas 
se rencontrer en dravidien du Nord ; meme parugu “ courir ” du telougou est 
naturellement hors de cause. 

D’autre part il est assez largement repandu dans l’aryen occidental, comme 
on le verra en consultant Turner, Nepali Didimary sous le mot pari 1 (aux 
concordances citees on peut ajouter idingal pari “ comme ”, dont la forme plus 
ancienne est attestee par l’oblique parim du vieux guzarati, v. Dave, Guj. Lang, 
in the 16th Cent. p. 158). 

Le sens du substantif “maniere” se raccorde aisement au sens verbal 
d’ “ aller ” ; or c’est le sens du verbe pnakrit parti, que Hemacandra traduit par 
bhramati et ksipati, le second dtant apparemment le transitif de 1’autre : si 
bien que les trois articles pari- du Paiasaddamahantjavo, p. 700 pourraient 
etre combines en un seul; car l’etymologie par skr. pari-i-. est evidente et a ete 
donnee il y a longtcmps ; en prakrit le verbe fait groupe avec etii nii, v. Pischel 
§ 493. 

2 . 

Tamoul kdy “cicatrice,” comme canara gay a et telougou gdyam 
“ blessure ” sont le mot prakrit gka{y )a-, cf. Turner Nep. Did. s.v. g hdu. 

3. 

Le dictiormaire tamoul de l’Universite de Madras donne pagalu (c’est-a-dire 
pagadu) “ grandeur, force ” ; d’autre part pagatlu “ vaste ” se rencontre par 
exemple dans le Purananuru, et aujourd’hui encore la langue populaire connait 
pagallan “fat, pretentieux ”. Le mot, qui semble ne se rencontrer qu’en 
tamoul, est dvidemment pkr. paga44ha qui veut dire “ grand ” et en mime 
temps “ tire ”, done 1’equivalent de skr. prakfda— ; cf. Turner Nep. Did, 
s. v. kSfnu “ arracher 

4. 


En canara, Kittle distingue mattu 1, matta 2 “ mesiure, limite, dtendue ” 
(manage “h la mesure de, jusq”h”) de mafia 1, mata 2 “le fait d’etre 
plat, ^alitfi,’ exactitude”. On trouve de m§me en tamoul mattu “mesure, 
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quantite ; limits, extension, fnattam. “ mesure ” et mattam “egalite” ; et en 
telougu mattu “ mesure, limite ” et mattam “ de niveau, egal 

Malgre le rapport possible des significations, il vaut mieux en effet 
distinguer deux series de mots, Celle qui signifie “ egal, etc.” remonte a pkr. 
mattha-, (skr. mr?ta-) qui a recu en indo-aryen, comme on verra par Turner 
Nep. Diet. s. vv. matho et mat.. Au Nord brahui mat “ egal on force ” est 
emprunte au mot sindhi correspondant ma t« “egal, pared”, comme Sir 
Denys Bray l’a biert vu. 

S’il elait a la rigueur possible de deriver le sens de “egal” de celui de 
“mesure, limite”, l’inverse parait impossible; il faut done expliquer a part 
cette deuvieme serie. Or si pkr. *matia, issue de skr. matra- ne para! pas 
atteste dans la literature, les mots ci-dessus mentionn4s temoignent qui’l a 
existe. Il n’y a done peut-etre pas lieu de considerer comme fautive la graphic 
matavo de Niya 278, dont M. Burrow dit que le sens indique par le contexte 
est “qui doit etre mesure” {The Language oj the Kharostki documents, p. 
110 ). 

5. 

Le nom de la “ chauve-souris ” est chez Susruta valguli (Fagile, l’instable. 
la jolie ?). De ce mot le pali derive normalement vagguli; mais 1 ’Arthasastra 
en donne une forme d’aspect tardif vaguli (v. J. J. Meyer, Das Altind. Buck 
vom Welt- und Staatsleben, p. 887). C’est l’etat que conservant guz. v-agol, mar. 
vagal ou vdghal (l’aspiree sous 1’influence de vagh “ tigre ” ?). 

De vaguli on attendrait, S. 1’etage posterieur, une forme legerement plus 
alteree * vavuli, * vavali etc. Elle manque semble-t-il en indo-aryen ; mais 
elle est conserve dans canara bavali, baval et tamoul vdval, vavval; aussi 
dans gond uliwal oil la premiere partie du mot est 1’aryen ulaf- “ se retoumer, 
se renverser ”, allusion a l’attitude caractdristique de'l’animal suspendu aux 
branches des arbres. 

La Hmavati note du meme nom une interpretation sanskrite, vatuli 
(la tourbillonnante, la “folle ? cf. Nep. Diet. s. v. baul&ha) ; cette forme aussi 
a conserve en indo-aryan modeme sous un aspect it demi-savant: hinri i 
bSdur, bengali badur ; et en dehors de l’aryen kui baduri, santal barduriic’, 
aittrt* sours l’influence de duruc “ reverser ”, cf. good ult-uM cit€ ci-dessus. 





IL TERMINE SAMKALPA 

(NOTE ESEGETICHE) 


Per 

E. G. CARPANI, Bologna. 

SUMMARY 

Importance of the term samkalpa in Vedic philosophy. 

Different interpretations of European and Indian Sanskrit scholars, viz. Deus- 

. sen, Senart, Max .Muller, Hume, Bapesso, Ganganatha Jha, B. G. 

. Tilak, etc. 

, Esoteric interpretation of the term. 

Sources , (philosophical) : Rg-Veda, Atharva-Veda, Upanisads, Genesis, New 

■' Testament , 'etc. . , ■ ■ 

Recurrent passages in the Upani§ads. 

Brahman and Atman : Process of intense concentration on the inner self. 

Modem science corroborates the conception of reality of the Atman psychology. 

Le varie interpretazioni del termine samkalpa, nella Chiandogya-Upani^ad, 
non hanno finora messo in luce il significato esoterico di questo vocabolo, 
degno di un particolare studio nella storia della filosofia Indiana. Uimporfc- 
anza assegnata dal Mow 1 al termine aksara, dimostra chiaramente quanto 
si possa ancora ottenero dall’esegesi vedica e dallo studio filosofico della let- 
teratura Indiana. 

Tradotto in pin lingue europee, il termine samkalpa non ha rivelato, al 
mondo degli studiosi, quel significato che dovrebbe dare la base di un pro- 
fondo potere ascetico airiniziato. In relazione al testo (VII, 4,1) 

trot ujrcRr t jfwsw mi ?rraterf?r snf%r rpm ^ 

WTf&I, il Deussen 2 limita la sua traduzione a un “ Entschluss ”, senza 
peraltro dilungarsi nella nota alia versione, dove samkalpayati k defmito 
“in der rechten Ordnung bringen”. 

Il Senary 3 sembra aver intuito 4 che il nostro termine merita una certa 
attenzione, ma nella sua traduzione rmantiene dapprima la parola “ pensee 


1. P. M. Modi, “Aksara”, A Forgotten Chapter in the History of Indian 
Philosophy, Baroda, 1932. 

2. Paul Deussen, Sechzig Upmishad's des Veda , Leipzig, 1921. 

3. Emile Senart, Chandogya-Upanmd, Paris, 1930, 

4. Infatti il Senart, op . cit, p. 93, dichiara intraducibile il termine samkalpa . 
Egli cosi si esprime : “ Smkalpa est h vrai dire intraduisible et * concept* le rcnde 
mal: car le mot n’embrasse pas settlement des nuances de significations varices, 
pensee, concept, volants... il implique une mani&re de jeu de mots. Sam-kalp 
signifie d'une facon g£n£ral *se constituer, se r6aliser\ Smkalpa, c’fest la realisa¬ 
tion au 'tnoyen de resprit, c*e$t*4-dl»ei soit realisation de pennies, d'kMes ('=con~ 
ceptton ? imagination), suit realisation de pens6§s dans les f$its resolution* vo- 
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vuota di sense, pol e costretto a usare Foriginale sanscrito. F. Max Muller 1 
preferisce attribute a 1 termine un significato di “ Volonta ”, “ Will ”, “ affer- 
mando che ”... .it is difficult to fin'd any English term exactly corresponding 
to samkalpa. Rajendralal Mitra translates it by will, but it implies not only 
will, but at the same time conception, determination, and desire.” 2 LTndiano 
Gngariatha Jha c segue il professor Max Muller. II Hume , 4 senza badare 
alFesigenza del termine, da a samkalpa un significato* puramente concettuale 
(“ concezione ”) che ha Faria di rendere definitivada questione esegetica. La 
nota delFindianista italiano* Papesso* sembra seguire il Deussen e il Senart, 
pur essendo chiaro il punto di vista personate di questo eminante studiosa 
Il Papesso infatti, dh carattere di decisione al termine samkalpa, decisione 
che determina il dirigersi del manas esplicantesi come volonta. “ Il verbo 
sam-rklp ”—egli dice—“signifies : ‘essere nel giusto ordine, effeettuarsi ? e al 
causative : ‘ mettere nel giusto ordine, disporre quindi, spiritual- 

mente, 4 ordinare le idee, concepire, immaginare " e, rispetto "alia effeettua-- 
zione di do che e Immaginato, * d*eterminare, risolvere*; samkalpa (termine 
che nel Sarhkhya designs una analpga funzione del manas) e : “ concezione, 
risoluzione, volonta", e. la determinazione per cui Fattivita dello> spirito e 
rivolta ad un dato fine.” 0 E cosi.il Tilak, nello stabilire che samkalpa 
.is 'sometimes .made to include also the factor of decision.” 7 Ma nel 
campo della filosofia upanisadica la parola ha una psicologia sua propria, 
e vuol determinare una possibile assimilazione di potenza creatrice, da parte 
ddFiniziato, che deve svincolare Fessere dai terreni limit! posti alFindividual- 
ita. 8 £ la parola che p U o raggiungere Fespressione del divino 
ed essere cosl il ricavato di, una ascesi purificatrice (Cfr. S. Giovanni, 14, 24 : 

lonte). Mais sahkalfm s’applique aussi bien a la production de la voix, du mot, 
etc. sous Faction de la faculte interieure du sankalpa (representation et volonte) 
qu’a la production /’d'apparitions du monde exterieur.” 

1. F. MaJx MOller, The Upmishads , S.B.E., Vol. L 

2. Op, cit, f p. 112. 

3. Ganganatha Jha, The Chandogya-Upanishad and Sri Sankara's Comment¬ 
ary (translated), Madras, 1923. 

4. R. E. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upaniskads , Oxford, 1934. 

5. V. Papesso, Chdndogya-Upanisad (Testi e Document! per la Storia delle 
Religion!, 7), Bologna, 1937. 

6. V. Papesso, op, dt p, 205. 

7. B. G, Tilak, CUctrRahmya , Vol. I, Poona, 1935, p. 181. Il Tilak mette 
in rilievo do che in psicologia potrebbe diiamarsi una dualitd funzmtede della 
mente, a proposito dello stesso argomento. “ .. .the Mind is dual, that is, it per¬ 
forms two different functions, according to the difference in the organs with which 
it works.,, .that is to say, it is discriminating and classifying ( samkalpa-vikalpdt- 
maka) in co-operation with the organs of Perception and arranges the various im¬ 
pressions experienced 1 by the various organs, and after classifying them, places them 
before Reason for decision/" Op, dt, pp. 241-42. 

8. Cfr* F. BellonpFiiufpi, Pue Landano, s.d.» p. 9/; “La parola 

rivela il concetto, che non h pifi la| trasparente personificazione di singole ferae na¬ 
tural*, ma la prosopogrsifia della potent Beatrice, che tutte in le qompenetra e 
^bbr^oda,” , 1 ,', / v , 
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u et sermonem quern audistis, non est mens: sed eius, qui misit me, Pat- 
jis ”). 'Decision©, volonta e pensiero sono vocaboli i quali non possono 
'■dare al lettore non inmate l’interpretazione del termine in question©. b% 
lingua sacra delFIndia, come ogni altra lingua die sia la base del pensiero 
religiose nella storia delFumamta, e la cliiave che dara accesso a! tempio 
del mistero. A nessuna pergamena sono state confidate le estasi divine dei 
sapienti; la sola tradizione ci ha conservato gli insegnamenti essoterici, 
formulati con . Fintento di illuminare una parte .delfumanM. 

DalFEgitto, dalla Caldea e dalla. Persia traeva.le sue origin! la tradi¬ 
zione d’M'aele (tradizione 0 ! cculta) ; essa, Infatti, © misteriosamente conser¬ 
vata nella Genesi e nel .simbolismo del proteti. Prendere alia, lettera la Ge- 
nesi significa attribuirle un certo senso di pueriiita ; essa nasoonde invece un 
profondo significato' simbolico, che pu6 essere inteso soltanto; con 1 interpre* 
tazione della simbolica egiziana e con la comparazione delFinsegnamento 
esoterieo, dalFIndia vedica agli iniziati eristiani. fi dunque Flndia vedica 
che ci mostra Forigine. delFesoterismov anche se altri voglia affannarsi di vo- 
lerlo veder crescere per primo in Egitto. ■ La storia del pensiero xientifico 
indiano non ha nulla da invidiare agli altri popoli, poichfe essa sola ci fomisce 
una documentazione inconfutabile di gran lunga superiore per produzioni 
scientifiche a quella di ogni altro paese, Teogonia, cosmogonia, fisfca, psicolo- 
gia e medicina sono scienze che hanno trovato in India cultori insuperabill. 1 

Accanto alle pratiche della scienza positiva (per usare un termine di 
classificazione oecidentale, 2 nor troviamo le partiche della scienza occulta, di 
quella scienza doe che pone la direzione delle manifestazioni teurgiche nel 
quadro delle possibility umane. UAtharva-Veda e appunto un antichissimo 
trattato di medicina indiana nel quale la magia vedica ci viene conservata 
fedelmente. 2 Conservata soltanto, in quanto nessuna teoria che offra qua!- 
che indirizzamento alio studio delle pratiche esoteriche a proposito delFassor- 
bimento di tale forza da parte delFindividuo, cii viene data, Ma rimane pur 
sempre comprensibile il fatto che i documenti pervenutici stanno a testi- 
moniare necessity essoteriche, le quali comportavano il limit© imposto alia 
divulgazione del sacro sapere. 4 

1. I recenti Studies in the Egyptian Medical Texts di Warren R, Dawson 
in The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology , London, 1932 sgg., danno unidea della 
semplicity di tali studi di fronte alle magnifiche produzioni delFAyurveda. Per la 
medicina delFantico Egitto vedi Wreszinski, Die Medizin der alten Agypisr t Leip¬ 
zig, 1909-1913. 

2. Per FIndiano, nulla e infatti piu positivo del sapere spirituale. 

3. Cfr. A. B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upa- 
nishads, Cambridge Mass., 1925, pp. 379-402 ; H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des 
Veda, Stuttgart, 1917, pp. 475-522 ; W. Cauand, Altindisches Zauberritucd, Amster¬ 
dam, 1900 ; V. Henry, La magie dans VInde antique , Paris, 1903 ; V. Papesso. 
Inni delVAthmva-Veda (Testi e Documenti per la Storia delle Religioni, 5), Rolog 
na, 1933, pp. 21-45. 

4. Cfr, il passo evangelieo “ Nolite dare sanctum cardbus : neque mittatis mar- 
garitas mstras ante porcos, ne forte concutcent eas pedibm suis, et convmsi diruffl- 
pmf po$” (S, M^tteo; VII, 6) t 
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II Renou 1 da al nostro termine un significato di pmsiero concentrate : 
volonta, immaginazione e volonta personificata sono infatti i termini-che pin 
si addicono a samkdpa. Non si pub pretendere, d’altra parte, che un di- 
zionario dia Finterpretazione esoterica di quelle parole alle quali e imposto 
un significato secondario che, secondo la tradizione, deve velare il significato 
primitive. 

Per venire ad una rapida conelusione, il termine samkdpa fa presup - 
porre, a mio parere, un significato psicologico di grande importanza : il fat- 
tore di decisime, riconosciuto nelle possibility mentali delFindividuo, non 
ha altral funzione se non quelia di determinate lo slegamento dei corpi sottili 
dalla materia, dando luogo al ben noto fenomeno di auto-coscienza o coscienza 
indipendente da forze ed element! estranei <ipnosi, magnetismo 2 ecc.). 
Questo grado di perfezionamento psichico, posseduto da tutti .gli iniziati, pre¬ 
lude al samMMy fase conclusiva della visione sovrumana. 

. Non .e il caso di trattare a fondo questo fenomeno psicologico gia rico- 
nosciuto dalla scienza modema, perchfe troppi sono i limit! impost! a questo 
breve articolo. :£ pero necessario dire col Ribot* che le idee hanno un 
carattere oggettivo. 4 

Passiamo ora alFanalisi del termine in rdazione ai test! upanisadici. 11 
precitato passo ¥11, 4.1 della Ch;andogya-Upanisad sembra risolversi nelle 
sezioni 1-15 della lettura medesima. In questa lettura vi e Fenumerazione 
di 15 enti, posti come gli equivalent! del Brahman , Che formano la parte 
migliore della discussione net dialogo di Sanatkumiara e Narada 

1. Dictiomaire SamkrU-Prangms par N. Stchoupak, L. Nrrri et Renou. 
Debbo certe “ ricorrcnze'" del termine ad una particolarcggiata informazione della 
signora Stchoupak, delF In&titut de Civilisation Indicmne . Sono dunque assai lieto 
di poterla ringraziare pubblicamente. 

2. Per dimostrare come Findividuo tende all’auto-coscienza di un ordine 
superiore di cose, ho esercitato Vtpnosi su vari soggetti poco adatti a percepire 
Fipnotismo e, d’altra parte, atti ad assorbire influenza magnetiehe, ottenendo, il 
piu. deile volte, fenomeni negativi alle suggestion! postripnoticbe. Simili esperienze 
mi hanno convinto, dopo lunghe e pazienti osservazioni, della tendenza che assume 
un soggetto inadatto alFipnosi al V auto-per cezione di fenomeni estranei alFambiente 
ove ha luogo Fesperimento. 

3. Cfr. Th. Ribot, Les maladies de M personmliti, Paris, 1032, p. 13$, 

4. La natura della coscienza, l’importanza del fattore psichico, i sensi del 

corpo, i casi di doppia personality, le depression! e le esaltazioni della personality, 
Funita e Fidentita personal! come espressione psichica delFunity e dellldentity dell- 
'organismo sono question! e fenomeni altrettanto meravigliosi che concretano nella 
materia o per mezzo della materia quelle forze o influenze chiamate, a torto, as* 
tratte, ¥edi gli eapoftenti tnaggiori 1 8uiKntere»ntissimo soggetto; BiNet,, Le 
magnetisme animal Janet, Lmtomatisme psychologique experimental; Azam, 
Hypnotkme, double eamckme et durations de la pemmmUti; Pauehan, Uacti* 
vite mentak M Us elements de Vesprit; Binet, Etudes de psychologic experiment- 
ale; James, Principles of Psychology, ed i suoi numerosi articoli pubblicati dalla 
Society for Psydkkd, ttesear&h, ' . 1 1 ' : 

5. CfU'!Bhagav ; ad- , GiliLX 8®. , , . , 
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1. nome = ndmmi $* forza bala 

2. parola = vac 9. cibo = anna 

3. intdletto = mmas ■ 10. acqua = ap [dpab] 

4 . decisione = samkalpa 11 * ealore = tejas 

.5. pensiero = dtta 12. spazio = akasa 

6. meditazionei== dhyana 13. memoria = smara 

7. conoscenza — vijnana 14. speranza = asa 

15. alito vitale = prana 

. Gli enti 1 = 7, 13 = 15 si riferiscono alia vita psichica ; i termini deno- 
tanti gli enti 8 = 11 si riferiscono al mondo fisico. “ Vdkdsa e lo spazio 
libero, visible, che viene, anch’esso pensato come una sostanza; corrisponde 
quindi press’a poco a quel che e indicate dalla parola etere” (Papesso) . I 
termini di quests sezioni possooo in qualche modo riferirisi ai termini delle 
sezioni seguenti (16.== 23) ■ della lettura VII, e queste succession! di enti 
fanno ricordare, secondo FOldbnberg, 1 la formula di causaiita del Buddhismo. 

L’Aitareya-Upani§ad determina la saggezza in un campo puramente 
psicologico, 2 e samkalpa trova la sua ragion d’essere in quanto si manifests 
come un fattore rappresentativo in cui la concentrazione & sviluppata sotto 
forma di immagine ( = ? Sankara), 

Nella Kena-Upanisad, a samkalpa assume la funzione di accentrare nella 
mente ddFindividuo il Brahman (realizzazione del potere divine in se stessi), 
e tale funzione mette chiaramente in luce Fimportanza psicologica del termine, 

VMman e ricettacolo di ogni risoluzione sotto forma d’intelletto ; 4 ques- 
ta, la magnifica frase della Brhad-Arapyaka~Upani§ad (II, 4.11) dove 
samkalpa incontra forse la migliore soluzione. La Maitr.~Upani§ad, c con 
una affermazione filosofica altrettanto bella, conferma il significato del preci- 
tato passo della Kena-Upani§ad ; le qualita attribute a Dio sono anche nell- 
’individuo, poicte Dio si determina nelFessere ed e fuori delFessere, c questo 
suo determinarsi e base di ogni sviluppo del singolo nel campo della cohos- 
cenza spirituale. Il samkalpa e proporzionato alle facolta intellettuali dell- 
Individuo, 6 ecid e gia stabilito nel passo della Brhad-Ara$yaka-Upani$ad, 
sopra riportato. 

L H. Oldenberg, Die Weltanschauung der Brahniana-Texte, Gottingen, 1919, 

p. 182 sg, 

2. aw§3ctl WTOR SKtf iNrr sjff: 

^5: SHlt SRI l StfRFI ^Pcf II 

Ait.-Up., V, 2. 

3. aPTMlPT ^ II Kcna-Up., 30. 

4. JW IPHU.B.A.-Up., II, 4.11. 

5. 3T«T ^ fltclW *ffs#s4 

fer. suit sretste 11 

Maitr.-Up., II, 3. 

6. 3TUTt% 5IPT Kau§.-Up., Ill, 2. 
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I! seguente eienco ell riconenze del termine aiutera il lettore desideroso 
di approfondire lo studio limitatamente al campo delle Upanisad. 

Brhad - Aranyaka v : I, 5.3 ( ==Maitr.-Up., ¥1, 30) kamafi samkalpa 
vicikitsa. 

Svetasvatara 0 : V, 8 s am kalpdh amkarasamanvitak . Per 11 significato 
iniziale del passo cfr. Kathaka-Up., VI, 17; Svet-Up., Ill, 13; Maitr. 
-Up., VI, 38 ; per august hmndtmh purmah e prddesamatrah pumsah —con- 
riferimento al preeitato passo della Svet.-Up. Ill, 13—vedi il Maba-Bhlarata 

nei rispettivi luoghi XII, 284,175 (C. 10450 a) e XII, 200,22 (G. 735.1 c). 

Maitrayaiia 0 : VI, 10 adkyavasdyas amkalpabhimanah. 

Tejobindu 0 : XIII samkalpam ca vikalpakam, 

Haxhsa® : II : manasi samkalpa vikalpe. 

Muktika® : II, 37 samkalpa eva tm mmye samkalpopasame na tat. 

Samkalpaka— -Amrtabindu 0 : XV manah smhkalpakam dhydtvd. 

■ Samkalpana-Sve tasvatara 0 : V, 11 smhkalpanasparsanadrsiihammh. 

Samkalp-ddidhar m a- .Sarvopani§atsara : II samkalpadidharmm . yadd 

karoti. . 

' s* Jie * *'■ 

La filocofia upanisadica, com’e noto, rkonosce nelFindividuo. la presenza 
del Brahmm , poiche con esso identifica YMtmm individuate. Ma Brahman 
b pure Fintellctto* e tutto quanto costituisce la vita fxsico-psichica delFuomo. 
Brahman & tutto questo universe, e questo universe e nelFuomo; tuttavia i! 
Brahman b in realty uno, 2 Per quanto concerne la parte psicologica di 
guesta filosofia, i! ChakravaktP cosi si esprixne : “ In arriving at the con¬ 
clusion that Brahman was the sole reality and Atman was Brahman, the 
process employed was a psychological one, but in a sense quite different 
from that employed by Kant and other thinkers of the West. It has been 
pointed out that by means of intense concentration on the inner self, the 
identity of Atman and Brahman was discovered.” Questo atmm, dunque, 
b il soggetto della conoscenza in noi, sceverando da esso quanto appartiene 
al mondo fenomenico. 4 Un forte sense di introspezione 6 caratterizza m« 


1. Chand.-Up., Ill, 18.1. 

2. QuesPultima concezione sembra trovar riscontro in quelFantidiissimo mo- 
numento letterario delFIndia che b il BgWeda : 

^ fa* *r gqoff ihkjih. i 

tjfc 5erf|?rr sfsrr wi n i, l&t, 46. 

3. S. C, ChakhaVaRTI, The Philosophy of ike Upanishads , Calcutta University 
Press, 1935, p. 76. 

4. € qn* ST $ #^5^ *T % ftflt *T 

w f^ifcr ... B.A.-Up., iv, 5 . 15 . 

5. Cfr, R BBXtOKridFiniPFi, op. cil, p. 12 ; “ Come al sacerdote la medita- 
zione sulFmit& soetatiziale del ntolteplid dei, ftl guida al hlosofo Fintrospezione, 
che ncssuno al mtmdo seppe, come gli Indi, far tesoro ddFaurea massima : eonosci 

te stesso** , ' 1 , - 1 , ' : ■, 
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fatti la natura degli Indian!, i quali hanno portato la conoscenza delFIo ad 
un’altezza mentale di ordixie superiore—base della pin acuta psicologia nei 

different! process! delFindagine umana 1 —che non trova riscontro nella com* 
plicata teurgia egizia. 

Inline il passo IX, 18.2(5) del Sarhdhinirmocana-Sutra (citato nella 
precedents nota), di cut Foriginale sanscrito e andato perduto, ci mostrera 
ancora una volta un attegglamento. del pensiero psicologico india.no, fonte 
delle. dottrine iniziatiche delFIndia dotta. 

hdi Ita ste/mtshan ma legs par rtogs pahi tin. he hdsin (nimittasuparik- 
mkasamadhi) la bsam gtan pa dan/ydns. su rdsogs.pahi tin he hdsin ( pari- 
purnasmmdhi) la bstam gtan pa dan/gnis kahi chahi tin ne hdsin (ubhayalo 
bhugasamMU) la bsam gtan pa daii/gugs kyis hbyun bahi tin ne hdsin la 
bsam gtan pa. dan/mi gnas pahi tin ne hdsin ( niradhisthdnasamltdhi) la bsam 
gtan. pa dan/gin tu. sbyan ba byas pahi. tin he hdsin ( mparyavaddiasamtidhi) 
la bsam gtan. pa dah/byah chub sems dpahi sde snod (bodhimttvcipitaka) kyi 
dmigs pa yohs su. 'begems pa ( paribhavmS)- dpag tu rned pahi tin he hdsin 

gtan pa de ni bsam gtan mam par dag pa mam 

pa fodun yin no/ 

u Le sette purita della meditazione cstatica ( samddhi ) : i bodhisattva 

praticano le (seguenti) estasi : la concentrazione che penetra le nozioni. la 
perfetta concentrazione, la concentrazione bipartita, la concentrazione rapida, 
a concentrazione indipendente (lett “ Sanza appoggio ”), la concentrazione 
purissima, la grande concentrazione fissa sulFessenza (contenuto) del canone 
dei bodhisattva .” 2 

. & saturate che per il pensatore occidentale queste frasi non valgano a 
sostituire quell’inconcludente metodo di pensare e di complicar le cose proprio 
della sua filosofia, e perd mi piace di terminar questo breve articolo con le 
parole del noto filosofo indiano S. N. Das Gupta : " Indian Philosophy viewed 
as a whole is fundamentally the Philosophy of life and practice whereas 
western Philosophy is largely table Philosophy for printers and publishers and 
readers studying at leisure,” 3 * S. 


1. Cito un passo del testo tibetano Sarhdhinirmocana-Sutra (VIII, 29 8) edito 
recentemente dal Lamotte (University de Louvain, “ Rccue.il de Travaux", 2" Sfir., 
34* Fasc., Louvain, 1935) : “ Ire nozioni della non-personalitA, del non-io, dell- 
’idea definita e dell’assoluto sono di colui che conosce la vera natura dei caratteri.” 

2. Vedi il dotto studio di B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism, Amsterdam, 

1937. .,.m samadhi, all thoughts are simultaneously and rightly centred on a 

particular subject, Its characteristic is absence of distraction, its immediate cause 
is firmness and its remote cause is happiness.” P. 38. 

S. First Indian Cultural Conference, 1936, Proceedings and Addresses (Ad¬ 
dress of Dr. Das Gupta), The Indian Res. Institute, Calcutta. 




PROPITIATORY RITES FOR WARDING OFF 
THE EVILS OF OLD AGE 


By 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI, Calcutta. 

Old age is to some people a great blessing—an occasion for the expres¬ 
sion of joy and gratefulness to the Almighty for granting this not too com¬ 
mon a favour. To others it is the harbinger of all sorts of calamities 
and physical disabilities leading to death. The former celebrate the ap¬ 
proach of old age with feasts and festivities. The latter, though eager for 
a long life, are always haunted by the idea of a gloomy future, hastened 
by evil spirits who have got to be appeased by all means. Little-known 
rites consisting of the worship of the God of Death as well as of various 
deities, evil spirits and immortal personages of mythological fame (like 
Asvathaman, Bali, Vyasa, Hanumat, Vibhfeana, Krpa and Paraisunama) 
followed by the feeding of and making gifts to Brahmins were sometimes 
performed by this latter type of-people in the sixtieth and seventieth year 
of their life. These rites had the object of warding off the evils associated with 
old age. Ugrarathasanti, fjastipurtisanti 1 and Bhaimirathlsanti were the names 
of the rites performed respectively on the attainment and completion of the 
sixtieth year and reaching the year seventy. Though different in names the 
rites were almost identical on each of these occasions. Antiquity for these 
rites are claimed through their supposed association with divine beings and 
Vedic sages. Thus the rules regarding the performance of the Ugraratha- 
§anti are stated to have formed part of the kdv&gama and are available in 
the form of an interlocution between Siva and his son Rartikeya. Details 
about the §a$tipurtiMnti were, it is stated, put together by Saunaka, to 
whom various ritualistic works are attributed. A work called the Brhal- 
Saunaklya is again believed to contain the rules of Bhaimirathlsanti. 

The rites may be performed on any auspicious day in a sacred site. 
The worship is to be offered to deities made of gold, silver, copper or even 
earth according to the financial abilities of the worshipper, A number of 
Vedic mantras are used on the occasion.* After the worship proper, homa 

X. These two rites were performed by Maharaja Sir Chandra Samses Jhanc 
of Nepal in 1922 and 1923. The latter rite like similar other rites at every birthday 
is performed to this day by some people in South India in accordance, as they declare, 
with the rule® of Saunaka as found in the Caturvargadnt&mavi. I am indebted for 
this information to Dr. V. Raghavan of Madras. 

2. it 1 
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(■sacrifice) is to be performed with different materials in honour of the 
various deities. The worshipper is then to be bathed with sanctified water 
placed in a jar with one hundred holes, presumably symbolising a life of hun¬ 
dred years. This is to be followed by gifts made to Brahmins and the poor. 
Performance of these rites, it is assured, leads to a long life full of peace and 
plenty. 

A number of small but apparently late treatises in Sanskrit giving elabo¬ 
rate descriptions of these rites are known to have come down. The manus¬ 
cripts Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses five manus¬ 
cripts' of four of these works, while there is reference to several manuscripts 
in the catalogues and .reports of Burnell, Oppert and Bhandarkar. 1 A short 
account' of the manuscripts belonging to the Society will not .be out of place 
here. The works contained in these manuscripts have two .sections each— 
(1) ‘Pvcvmana which quotes the main rules governing these rituals from some 
older work.. (2) Prayoga which lays .-.down the process of the rituals on the 
basis of these rules. The contents of the works are not only similar but 
..occasionally identical even to the extent of the wording used. 

The Society possesses two manuscripts of a work called the Ugraratka- 
smti, one of which has been described by R. L. Mitra* 8 and H. P. Shastri, ,:i 
while the other belongs to the collection recently transferred from the Indian 
Museum (3051). This is in the form of an interlocution between Siva and 
Klartikeya and is stated to belong to the iSaiviagama. Ugraratha is stated 
here to be the 60th year of one’s life, the advent of which fills! a man with 
apprehensions and anxieties. 4 He is described as having a fearful appear¬ 
ance. 5 ■ : . ■ ■ 

Another manuscript of a different work, but of the same name, des¬ 
cribed by R. L. Mitra, g is also found in the library of the Society (2225). 
This is attributed to Saunaka. 

A manuscript of a work of the §a?tipurti$anti, stated to have been com¬ 
piled by Saunaka, belongs to the same collection. It is not known if this 


sftqsfr ^3^ ^ cr«rr s 

it 
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It Ugmmtkasmti (1914), fol 3(-B.) 

1. Catalogue Catalogorum, I. 680. 

2. Notices Sans. MSS., IX. 3234. 

3. Desc. Cat. Sans. Mss. As. Soc. Beng., III. 2574. 


4. 3^KI$iK«r: q#fTSS?: 5RJ1%: 1 

5. ansmfl*rern, i 

w qwftffsntt *TRr%; II 

6. Op. cit. IX. 3233. 






work is identical with the work or any of the works of toe same name 
referred to in the Catalogus Catdogorum (I. 680). Unlike other works it 
provides lor the worship, among other deities, of Sasti and Markapdeya, 


two popular deities of the present days. 








LA PLUS ANCIENNE INSCRIPTION EN LANGUE 

CHAM 


(INSCRIPTION RUPESTRE DE DONG-YEN-CHAU, PROVINCE 
DE QUANG-NAM, ANNAM) 

pm 

G. CCEDeS, Hanoi. 

Les plus anciens documents epigraphiques du Champa sent les inscrip¬ 
tions du oi Bhadravarmanj I, dont le regne se place au milieu du IVe siecle 
a.d. 1 ■■ On peut meme remonter plus haut, peut-etre jusqu’au Ile-IIIe, si la 
celebre inscription de Vo-canh 2 au non du roi Qrl-Mara, emane bien d’un 
souverain du Champa, ce qui n’est pas certain.*' 5 

Les inscriptions de Bhadravarman I et de ses successeurs immediats 
sont toutes en Sanskrit, et il faut descendre jusqu’au regne de Harivarman I 
(±802+apr6s 817 a.d.) pour recountrer les premiers textes en langue 
cham : ce sont les inscriptions de Glai Klong Anok 4 , et de Po Nagar de 
Nha-trang (813 a.d.) 5 qui emploient une ecriture arrondie, rappelant de 
tres pres celle qui avail cours au Cambodge au siecle precedent. 

En 1935, le R. P. Lalanne, missionnaire apostolique k Tr2dd6u, site 
de la capitate du Champa avant le IXe si&cle, signalait, k un peu moins 
d’un kilometre k FOuest de Fancienne cite, une inscription rupestre &rite 
avec des caracteres k “ box-head” identiques k ceux des inscriptions de 
Bhadravarman X 

La pierre sur laquelle elle est gravde est situde sur une petite colline 
par 117 Gr. 64 de longitude Est et 17 Gr. 58 de latitude Nord. Au Nord 
de la colline coule verse FEst un ruisseau nomm& en annamite Su6i tre x&, 
“ ruisseau des bambous ”, qui est complement k sec en ete. A 15 m. au 
Nord de la pierre inscrite se trouve un puits, qui aurait €t€ creu$6 il y a une 
quarantaine d’ann^es. seulement Un peu plus loin, k 25 m. de llnscription, 
un lihga de pierre xnesurant om. 82 de hauteur sur om, 54 de largeur (& 
la base de la section octogonale) a 6t4 d£terr£ au bord du ruisseau et en- 
voy6 en 1935 au Musfe Henri Parmentier k Tourane. A FOuest de la pierre 

1. On en trouvera la liste dans G. Masfero, Le roymme de Champa, 1928, 
p. 64, note 2. 

2. Publtee par Rergaigne (JSCC., no. XX, p. 191), L. Finot (BEFBO., XV, 
il, p. 3), R. C. Majumdak! (Champa, no*. I, p, 1). 

3. a. /A., CCX, 1927, p. 186. 

4. Publics par Aymonier (/A., 1888, I, p. 77, et 1891, I, p. 23), L Finot 
(toe. cit , p. 8) et Majumdar ( loc . cit . no. 27, p. 65). 

5* Etudi^e per Aymonier (/A., 1888, 1, p. 76 et 1891, I, p. 24), L. Finot 
( loc , cit ,, p. 43 et 4$) R. C Majumdar ( be , cil f m , 25, p. 61) G. CcedEs 
(BSOS., VI, pp. 325-326). 
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inscrite, et a environ 40 m., git une pierre octogonale qui a du servir de 
couronnement a une tour de brique ecroulee, dont les debris jonchent le sol 
tout autour de la pierre inscrite et sur le versant Nord de la oolline. 

L’inscription couvre une surface mesurant environ 2 m. de long sur 
1 m. de haut. Elle comprend 3 lignes de caracteres ayant an moyenne om. 25 
de haut. L’ecriture est, je le repete, aussi semblable que possible, a celle 
des inscriptions sanskrites de Bhadravarman I, dont deux, gravees sur des 
roches dans le lit du Song Ba Ren, ne sont distantes de celle-ci que de 2 kilom. 
500 vers FOuest-Nord-Ouest. 1 

Le principal interet de cette inscription dont j’ai deja signale sommarie- 
ment la decouverte, 2 est d’etre en vernaculaire. II -constitue ainsi le .plus 
ancien document connu en langue cham, et nous fait remonter quatre siecles 
plus haut que les inscriptions. de Harivarman I mentionnees precedemment. 
Anterieur d’environ trois siecles aux inscriptions malaises de Qrlvijaya 
(683-686 a.d. )best meme le plus ancien texte, actuellement connu, ecrit 
dans un dialecte malayo-polynesien. 

Si je me risque k publier ce document, dont je ne puis donner qu’une 
traduction provisoire et incomplete, c’est dans l’espoir qu un confrere, plus 
verse en linguistique malayo-polyndsienne parviendra a identifier les termes 
dont le sens reste douteux. 

Void ce texte, dont la lecture ne presente aucune difficulty : 

(1) siddham 0 ni yah ndga pun putauv ya man spuy di ko (2) 
kurun ko jmdy labuh nan svarggah ya man paribhu di ko (3) kurun sari ~ 
bu thun ko davam di naraka dhan tijuli kulo ko. 

Pernons maintenant les mots un a un, dans l’ordre ou ils se presentent 4 
siddham. Sanskrit, “ succes 
ni. Cham modeme ni, “ ce, ceci 
yen. C. m. yah, u dieu, sacr6 
ndga. Skt. 

pun. Mot embarrassant, au sujet duquel plusieurs hypotheses 

se presentert : 


L sant: 1° Inscription Hbn Cu situee sur la beige Sad du Song 
Ba Ren, a environ 15m. au Nord et en contre-bas de la route (17 Gr. 5898 de 
latitude N. et .117 Gr. 6111 de longitude E.), publiee par L. Finot (BEFEO,, II, 
p. 186) et R. C. Majumdar (toe. tit., no. 6, p. 9) ; 2° Inscription de Chiem-s°n 
situee a 600 m. en aval de la pr£cedente, sur la meme rive h 80 m. au Nord de la 
route et a 30 m, a FEst du pont de chemin de fer (17 Gr. 5907 de latitude N. et 
117 Gr. 6174 de longitude E.), publiee par L. Finot (BEFEO., XVIII, x, p. 13) 
et R. C. Majumdar (loc. cit., no. 5, p. 8). 

2. BEFEO >, XXXV, 1935, p, 471. 

3. <* CcedIs, Les inscriptions malaides de Qrivijaya. BEFEO., XXX, 1930, 
p. 29. 

4. Pour les mots cham, je me borne a donner, a litre de comparaison, 3a 
forme dans la langue moderne. On trouvera dans le dictionnaire d’AYMONiER et 
Cabaton des rapprochements avec les autres langues malayo-polynesiennes. 







naga est 1 ceuvre da roi. 

(2) particule indiquaat le genitif identique au malais vulgaire 
puny a, mais construite autrement) : “ ceci est le saint nlaga du roi” (Hy- 
pothese pen vraisemblable.) 

(3) pronom personnel de la premiere. personae, atteste en vieux- 
javanais sous forme * punypinun 1 2 3 : “ ceci est le saint naga de moi le - roi 

(4) titre honorlfique pu-n 9 construit avec, comme second element, le 
pronom de la premiere personae, comme chaxn: po-ku ou vieux malais pu-nta,° 
mais en supposant Femploi d ? un pronom de forme mon-khmere tel que an : 
“ ceci est le saint maga de Sa Majeste le roi 

putauv. C. m. putau, patau “roi.”. 
ya, C. m. ya, “ qui, celui qui”. . 
urm, . C. m. man ,' “ homme ”, 

$puy> Inconnu en cham, mais rappel! emalais sepui, sepoi, “ douce- 
ment, gentlment ’V. .Le contexte demande un verbe, indiquant une action 
agreable ou favorable. . 

, di. C. m. di : signe-du- locatif. . 
ho. Le contexte prouve de fagon certaine qu’il s’agit du pronom 
de la 3e personne. Ce mot est sans doute a rapprocher de Minangkabau 
iko, “ celui-ci 

kurun. Mot non identifte, 
jmay. C. m, jamm, “ joyau 
labuh. C. m. labuh, “ tomber 

nmi. Le contexte labuh nari svarggafy, “tomber du del”, prouve 
que malais dari, “de (from) L’altemance n~d est attestee, entre 
autres examples, par mal.-poL mu— mon-khmd: dm > “alter”. 
svarggafy. Skt., “ del 
paribhu. Skt., “ insulter 
saribu. C. m, satibau “ mille.” 
thun. C. m: thm, “ ann£e ”* 

davam. Inconnu en cham. Le contexte appelle id un terme si- 
gnifiant soit “tomber”, soit “souffrir, cuireCe mot est peut-etre appa- 
rentd k jarai ducim, “ avoir la ftevre ”, 
naraka. Skt., “ enfer 
dnm. G m. danm, “avec”. 
tijufy, C m. iijuk “ sept ”, 
hub* Skt., “ famille.” 


1. G. Cced^s, Mecueil des inscriptions du Siam, II, p. 33. La forme pufi 
est celle qui est en usage dans la langua m6n, 

2. Kern, Vmpr . Ce$chr. r VIII, p. 140. Je dots cette reference a Fobligeance 
de M. Pierre Dupont. 

3. BEFEO., XXX, 1930, p. 73, s. v. 









d'unc inttcripliwi nijx^trc 
a DAng-y6n-chSu 
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Le texte peut se traduire ainsi : 

“ Succes! Ceci est le saint niaga du roi 1 . Quiconque le traite douce- 
ment. 2 des joyaux tombent du del ; quiconque l’insulte. 2 pen¬ 

dant 1000 annes (il souffre) aux enters avec sept generations de sa mamille." 

Le sens general de ce texte est dair. II s’agit d’une formule impre- 
catoire promettant une pluie de joyaux a qui sera favorable au niaga du. roi, 
et les enters a qui l’insultera. 

Quel est ce saint niaga ? Apparemment un genie, gardien d’une source. 
Si le puits mfSfcme, signale aupres de la pierre inscrite, marque l’emplace- 
ment d’une ancienne source, on aura du meme coup une explication satis- 
faisante. Sinon, il faut supposer que 1’edifice dont les vestiges gisent aupres 
de 1’inscription etait dedie a un naga, qui etait ou non le gardien d’une 
source sacree. Cest, je crois, la premiere fois que le culet du naga se trouve 
atteste au Champa. 


1. Traduction vague, rfipondant en gros aux divers cas envisages plus haut 
sub verbo pun. 

2. Ces points correspondent au mot tows qui n'a pu 8tre identify. 











SANSKRIT LITERATURE UNDER THE SENA 
KINGS OF BENGAL 1 

By 

S. K. DE, Dacca. 

In the period preceding the overlordship of the Sena kings, we have, side 
by side with some amount of Brahmanical writings, the growth of a peculiar 
and prolific Buddhist Tantric literature, 2 in the cultivation and spread of 
which mediaeval Bengal must have signalised itself, and which in all proba¬ 
bility received encouragement from the Buddhist kings of the Plala dynasty of 
Bengal. But it is remarkable that with the advent of the Sena kings, who 
had Vaisnavite leanings, this literature and culture went underground for all 
time 3 We hear indeed of no suppression or persecution of Buddhism under 
the dominion of the Senas, but it was probably a part of their policy to 
encourage Brahmanical studies as a reaction perhaps against the Buddhistic 
tendencies of the Pala kings. There cannot be any doubt that under the new 
regime of the Sena kings, non-Buddhistic Sanskrit literature and culture in 
Bengal received a fresh impetus. This might have partly been also a result 
of the general revival of Sanskrit learning, probably under similar circum¬ 
stances. in Kashmir, Kanauj, Dhara, Kalyana, Mithila and Kalinga. But the 
entire literary output of Bengal in this period covers piactically the reigns of 
two kings only, namely, Ballalasena and Laksmanaseoa, and it confines, itself 
chiefly to Brahmanical Ritualism and Poetry ; the New Logic, Brahmanical 
Tantra and sectarian Vaisnavism emerging about three centuries later with 
the consolidation of the Muhammadan rule. In the meantime the Bengali 
language and literature, which were concerned in this period possibly with 
lost songs, hymns and ballads on the themes of Riadha-Krsna, Gopicand, 
Lausena, Laksimdhara, Srimanta and Kalaketu, were perhaps slowly cha¬ 
racterising themselves, so that from the uncertain beginnings of the Carya- 
carya-viniscaya, they were transformed in the 14th century into the definite 
articulation of the sri-krsna-kiTttana. This story falls outside our province , 
but we shall see that, even in its beginnings, the vernacular literature did 
not fail to exercise some influence on the theme, temper and expression of 
the contemporary Sanskrit literature. 

1. Very~able accounts of this literature in some of its varied aspects have long 
since been given by Monmohan Chakravarti and R. Pischel in the works mentioned 
below. The modest object of the present essay, which must necessarily traverse a 
great deal of the same ground, is to re-examine the available data and present, as 
far as possible, an up-to-date outline of the entire subject. 

2. For an account of this literature, see New Indian Antiquary, i (1938), 
pp. 1-21. 

3. The labours of H. P. Shastri and others have made it clear that Buddhism 
did not entirely disappear but lived, and is still living, in a disguised form in Bengal. 
The theory of its being persecuted out of the land, therefore, is hardly maintainable. 
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One of the objects of the Brahmanical ritualistic writing, which was 
meant to regulate the daily life of the people and in which the authors of this 
period and their royal patrons took undoubted interest, might have been to 
counteract the social and religious disturbances with which Buddhism might 
have threatened the very basis of the Hindu society. During the reign of 
the Bala kings, whose official religion might have been Buddhism but who do 
not appear to have been intolerant of other faiths, we hear of only one well- 
known person, Bhavadeva Bhatta, who was an avowed antagonist of Buddh¬ 
ism and of heretic dialecticians, and who composed works on Brahmanical 
ritualism. In the Sena period such protective works were multiplied, but we 
hear of no 1 2 avowed hostility towards non-orthodox systems. The attitude is 
intelligible when we consider the possibility of an accomodating spirit, which 
in course of time appropriated Buddhist gods Into the Hindu pantheon and 
also sometimes reversed the process. Even in the Bala period, the Buddhist 
and Saivite Tantra. attempted to assimilate, Instead of being hostile to, each 
other. . As, on the one hand, Matsyendranatha was.equated with.the Buddh¬ 
ist Lui-pada and transformed into Avalokiteivara, while the . Buddha himself 
was honoured by Jayadeva with a place in the list of the Avatiaras of Krsiia, 
we find, on the other hand, Mahiakala and Ganapati worshipped'and award¬ 
ed several Sadhanas 1 by Buddhist writers, and the Linga cult and Saivite gods 
recommended in the Buddhistic Sambarodaya Tantra 

The Dharma-sastra works of this period are, therefore, written more 
from the practical than the academic point of view, and consist of ritualistic 
manuals prescribing the various pious duties and ceremonies. The earliest 
of these appears to be the Harci-lala and the Pitr-dayila of Aniruddha Bhatta 
both of which have been considerably used as authoritative by Kaghunandana. 
The first work 3 deals with the observance of impurity (Asauca) consequent 
upon birth and death, its duties and prohibitions, the period for which it is 
to be observed, the persons who are exempted from observing it and other 
relevant topics. The second work, 4 intended for the Samavedic followers of 
Gobhila, is concerned chiefly with rites and observances connected with Sraddha 
or funeral ceremony ; but it includes a treatment of general duties like Mouth¬ 
washing (Acamana), Teeth-cleaning (Danta-dhavana), Ablution (Snana), 


1. Sadhana-mdla, ed. B. Rhattacharya, GOS xli, Baroda 1928, 

2. Winternitz, Hist, of Ind. Lit., ii, p. 400. 

3. ed. Bibl. Ind. no. 1198, Calcutta 1909. The work Is sometimes also called 
Suddhi-viveka (Mitra, Notices of Skt Mss , ii, no. 949, p. 338, also no. 1001, p. 372), 
but this is only a portion of the work ; also noticed in H. P. Shastri ( Descriptive 
Catalogue of ASB Mss, iii, p. 377, no. 2266), 

4. ed. Samskrta Sahitya Pari§ad Series, no. 6, Calcutta (no date, 1924?). , It 
is also called Kmmopadesml Paddhati (see Eogeling, Descriptive Catalogue of the 
India Office Mss , iii, p. 474, no. 1553/481). The colophon of this Ms styles the 
author Dharmadhikaraiiika (Judge), while the colophon to the printed text of the 
Hdra-latd describes him as Dharmadhyaksa, which has apparently the same meaning. 
The colophons to both the works designate him as Campahiti-(or C^mpahatiya, 
Campahattiya-) mahamahopadhySya, ' 
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daily Prayers (Samdhya), Offering to Pitrs and Visve-devab (Tarpana and 
Vaisvadeva), the periodical Parvana-lsraddha, as well as an eulogy of gifts. 
Both the works are in prose and contain a large number of passages quoted 
from old and new writers. The closing verse of the Hara~lata tells us that 
Aniruddha was a resident of Viharapataka on the bank of the Ganges and that 
he was versed in the doctrines of Bhatta (Kumarila). The colophons to 
the two works supply the further information that he was Dharmiadhyak^a 
or Dharmadhikaranika (judge), as well as a great teacher (maharnaho- 
p;adhyiaya) of Campiahiti’, from which place 1 a section of Varendra Briah- 
mans of Bengal derive their designation. Besides the Puranas and older 
Dharma-sastra authors, Aniruddha quotes more recent authorities, among 
whom he mentions Bhojadeva and Govindariaja in his Hma-latd. This would 
fix the upper limit of his date at 1100 a.d. ; and the lower limit, is supplied 
by the citations of Raghunandana (mentioning both the works and! the 
author) and Govindiananda (calling the author Gauda) at about the end 
of the: 15th: and beginning of the 16th; century. All this makes it likely 
that he was identical with the Aniruddha, who is extolled by Ballalasena 
in Ms Dma-sagara (si. 6 and 7) not. only as a scholar far-famed in .the 
Varendri; land for his piety .and knowledge of . the Veda and Srarti, but 
also as Ms. own Guru from whom he learnt the Puriapa and Smrti and at 
whose instance . his. own : work . itself was written. 2 This would place Ani- 
.ruddha’s literary; activity in the latter half of : the 11th century. 3 

Aniruddha’s royal disciple Ballalasena, 4 appears to have composed four 
works, of which two are known to exist. His Acdra-sdgara and Pratisthd- 
sagara 5 6 are mentioned as already composed in verse 56 and 55 respectively 
of his Ddna-sdgara ; and the former work is also known from citations in 
the Smrti-ralndkara of Vedacarya and in the Madana-parijdta 6 of Visvesvara 
Bhatta. But these two works of Ballalasena have not yet been recovered. 
His Dma-sdgma, , according to the author’s own statement, was written under 
the instruction (guroh siksaya) of his Guru Aniruddha, but Raghunandana 


1. That the place was in Varendra (North Bengal) appears from its men¬ 
tion in the Manhali Copper-plate (Dinajpur) of Madanapala ( Gauda-lekha-mald 
pp. 147f, at p. 154). 

2. See below. 

3. In the Proceedings of the ASB, 1869, p. 137, a Caturmasya-paddhati by 
Aniruddha is noted, while Mitra (Notices, viii, p. 154-55, no. 2700) mentions a 
Bhagavat-tattva-manjari on Vaispava theology. No personal details of the author 
are given, and it is doubtful if they are to be credited to our Aniruddha. 

4. The opening verses of both Ddna-sdgara and Adbhuta-sdgara mention the 
king, his dynasty and his genealogy, which leave no doubt about the identity of the 
author. 

5. From the author's own remarks it appears that the topic of gifts, which are 
to be made in different parts of the year, were dealt with in the first work, while 
the second work treated of the dedication of reservoirs and temples. 

6. See Kane, History of Dharma-sastra , Poona 1930, vol. i, p. 340. 
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believes 1 that it was the work of Aniraddha Bhatta himself. The work is, 
as its name implies, an extensive digest, in 70 sections, 2 of matters relating 
to religious gifts, the author himself informing us (si 53) that he has 

dealt with 1375 kinds of gifts. It deals with the merit, nature, objects, 
utility, propriety, times and places of gift, bad gifts and prohibited gifts, 
rites and procedure connected with the making and accepting of gifts, the 
sixteen kinds of great gifts (Mahiadlana) and the large number of lesser gifts. 
It contains (si. 11-20) an enumeration of the Puranas and their extent, 
and gives valuable information regarding the texts of many works as they 
existed in the author’s time. The Adbkuta-sagara, which has been printed, 3 
is an.equally extensive work on omens and portents, their effects, rites and 
observances connected with them and means of averting them. It is divi¬ 
ded into three parts according as the portents are celestial (appertaining to 
stars and planets),, atmospheric (such as rainbow, thunder, lightning and 
storm) and terrestrial (such as earthquake). As in the case of the .Drnar 
.sugara, it attempts to cover, with copious quotations drawn from a very 
large number of authors and works, the varied., aspects of the subject and 
bears evidence to the industry and learning of the compiler. It was probab¬ 
ly left unfinished by the author and completed by his son Laksmapasena. 4 

1. Ekadasi-tattva, in Raghunandana’s Tattvas, ed. JIvananda Vidyasagaka, 
vol. ii, p. 44. That Balialasena. himself was a man of letters need not be doubted, 
for one of his verses is quoted in the Sadukti-kar%timtta of Sridhara-dasa. 

2. Mss in Eggeung, op. cit, iii, p. 542, no. 1704-05/719-20 (Bengali Ms) ; 
Mitra, Notices, i, p. 151, no. 278 ; H. P. Shastri, Notices, 2nd Series, I, p. 170 
(extracts in all these). There is a post-colophon statement in the India Office Ms 
which says that his work was completed in Saka 1091 (« 1169 a.d,).. Mitra makes 
out the date to be 1019, which Aufjrecht ( ZDMG , xli, p. 329) accepts, correcting 
the India Office Ms date ; but see R. G. Rhandarkar, Report 1887-91, pp. lxxxii-xcL— 
The work is mentioned by the Maithila Capdesvara in his Krtya-ratndkam (JASB, 
1915, p. 382), and several times by Raghunandana (JASB, 1915, p. 363). 

3. ed. Muralidhar Jha, Prabhakari and Co., Benares 1905. The work is 
quoted twice by Raghunandana (JASB, 1915, p. 363). 

4. We are told in the opening verses of the work itself that it was begun in 
Saka 1090 (= 1168 a.d.), but was left unfinished and completed after Ballalasena’s 
death by his son Laksmapasena, whom he had raised to the throne and from whom 
he had extracted a promise to finish the work. The India Office Ms of the work 
(Eggeling, op. cit. v, p. 1107, no. 3104/712—Bengali Ms) is incomplete at the begin¬ 
ning and at the end ; but the two Deccan College Mss (nos. 801 of 1884-87 and 231 
of 1887-91) give the verse (see R. G. Bhandarkar, loc. cit,), which is also found 
in the printed text and the two Dacca Univ. Mss no. 1246/Bengali Ms), and 2314 
(Devanagari). As this date appears to conflict with the post-colophon date given 
in the Ddna-sagaru, the genuineness of these verses has been questioned by R, D. 
Ranerji and others. In the text of the Adbhuta-sdgam itself there is mention of 
Saka 1082 and 1090 in titie sections on the portents of the Saptar§i and of the pla¬ 
nets Ravi and Bjrhaspati respectively (see M. Chakmvajot 1912, pp. 343*44). 
These dates have led to a long controversy beginning from R. L. Mitra's time 
up to the present day, but we need not enter into it here. It seems, however, that 
whatever may be the value of the post-colophon date given in the Dam-sdgara 
Ms, the dates given in the Adbhuta-sagam are quite explicit and cannot be easily 
explained away. 
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Although not a Brahman himself, Ballalasena received as much recognition 
of his work in Bengal and other provinces as any professional Brahman 
writer of this period. 

Both Bengal and Mithila claim Gunavisnu, son of Diamuka and author 
of a work on Yedic ritual, entitled Chmdogya-maritra-bhdsya . 1 The 
Bengal editor of his text makes out a good case for Bengal’s claim ; but 
the evidence adduced cannot be regarded as completely decisive. It is pro¬ 
bable that he flourished sometime before Haliayudha who makes consider¬ 
able use of the work in his similarly planned Brdlnnana-sarvasva ; 2 3 but 
Gunavi§pu need not be much earlier. Gunavisriu’s work is a commentary in 
eight parts on selected Vedic Mantras (about 400) used in the Siamavedic 
Grhya rites. The eight sections deal, first of all, with the sacrament of 
marriage, and then with all the rites connected with the child from its con¬ 
ception (Garbhiadhana) to the end of the period of Vedic study (Sama- 
vartana), exactly in the same order and with the same nomenclature as those 
of Bhavadeva Bhatta’s Chandoga-karmdnusthana-paddhati the Mantras 
being arranged to suit the particular ritual; but it also includes, after Ani- 
ruddha’s Pitr-dayita, a treatment of daily Prayers (Samdhya), Ablution 
(Sniana), Vaisvadeva, cremation and funeral ceremony (Sraddha), as well 
as a commentary on the Purusa-sukta and its aplication to human sacri¬ 
fice. It is probable that the commentator found the Mantras already em¬ 
bodied and handed down by a traditional Mantra-piatha, which Aniruddha 
might have also used ; for all the Mantras commented upon cannot be traced 
in the Chdndogya-brdhmaycb or Mmtra-brdhmana, on which also Gujia- 
visnu appears to have written a commentary, 4 5 6 but of which the arrangement 
is different. It is noteworthy that Sayana undoubtedly shows his acquaint¬ 
ance with Gunavisnu’s Mantra-bhdsya , r * which must have, therefore, attained 
wide popularity by the 14th century. 

The most important writer of this group is undoubtedly Haliayudha, 
but unfortunately all his works have not survived. 0 The few facts known of 


1. ed. Durgamohan Bhattacharya, Samskrta Sahitya Pari sad series no. 19, 
Calcutta 1930. Also ed. Paramesvara Sarma in the Maithila Granthamala, Dar- 
bhanga, Saka 1828=1906 a.j>. See description of its Ms in Eggeling, op. tit., i, 
p. 47, no. 280/2321a. 

2. Halayudha and Gu$avi$nu are mentioned together in the same verse in an 
anonymous Bengal commentary on the Rudradhyaya (Yajurveda) noticed in Cata¬ 
logue of Skt. Mss in the Vanglya Sahitya Parisad, introd., p. viii. Gupavi§nu is 
quoted by Raghunandana. For other references see Durgamohan Bhattacharya’s 
edition cited above. 

3. Which is undoubtedly a Bengal work. 

4. Ms in Cat. Baroda Central Library, p. 112, no. 9807a. Gunavispu also 
appears to have written a commentary on Raraskara Grhya-sutra (Darbhanga Ed 
of Mantra-bhdsya, p. 174). 

5. Sayaua does not mention Guuavi§#u, but cites him as kecit; the citations 
closely correspond. 

6. For an account of Halayudha, see Monmohan Chakravarti in JASB, 1915, 
pp. 327-336, Kane, op. cit., pp. 296-301. 
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him are' given in the opening verses of his Brdhmana-sarvasa. His father, 
Dhanarijaya of the Vatsa-gotra, married Ujjvalia and became a Dharma- 
dhyaksa or Judge. Halayudha had two elder brothers, Isana and Pasu- 
pati. The former wrote a Paddhati on the rites relating to the Ahnika or 
daily devotional observances of Brahmans (si. 24); while the latter wrote 
also a Paddhati on Sriaddha and kindred topics (si. 24 ; also Benares Bd. 
p. 124), as well as another on Paka-yajria (si. 43). In his early years 
Halayudha was appointed a Raja-pandita ; in youth he was raised by king 
Laksrnanasena to the position of Mahamatya, and in mature years he was 
confirmed as Dharmadhikarin or Dharmadhyaksa (sL 10, 12, 14). 1 The 
Paddhati of Isana is lost, as well as those of Pasupati ; 2 but a Dasa-karma- 
paddhati on the Grhya ceremonies according to the Ranva-sakha of the 
Sukla Yajurveda is found ascribed to a Raja-pandita Pasupati in some 
manuscripts of the work. 3 

.Halayudha. informs us (si. 19) that besides the Brdlmiana-sarvasva, 
he ■ wrote'' Mimdrnsd-sarvasva, 4 Vaisnav a-sarvasv a, Saiv a-sarv asv a and 


1. In the colophons he is also called Avasthika, Mahadharmadhyak§a, Maba* 
dharmadhikrta .and Dhamagaradhikarin. : His brother Pasupati is also styled Avas- 
thika. See 1C, i, pp. 502-5, where our Halayudha is made out to be a Varendra 
Brahman and distinguished from Halayudha of Radha. 

2. One Pasupati is cited several times by Raghunandana ( JASB , 1915, pp. 367- 
68), but his works are not mentioned. In the Sadukli-karnamrta of Sridhara-ciasa 
a verse (ii. 10. 5) is attributed to Pasupatidhara, but there is no reason to hold that 
he is identical with our Pasupati.—On verses quoted from Halayudha in this antho¬ 
logy, see below. 

3. Mitra, Notices, ii. p. 5, no, 528 (Dasa-karma-paddkati), the opening verse 
of which names the author as Pasupati and describes him as Bhupati-pandita. This 
may or may not be the same work as nos. 257 and 491 (beginning lost) of the Cal¬ 
cutta Sanskrit College (Descriptive CaL, pp. 230-32, 441, called Dasorkmma-paddhati) 
in which the opening verse is missing, but the author's name is given in the colophon 
as Raja-pandita Pasupati. But there is no ground, except similarity of names, for 
identifying the authors of these two works with our Pasupati. Mitra’ s Ms no. 742 
in the same volume of the Notices , called Vivaha-paddhati, may be an abstract of 
his Ms no. 528 mentioned above; It is also ascribed to Pasupati. The anonymous 
Calcutta Sanskrit College Ms no. 244 (p. 220) may be a version of this latter work, 
while the incomplete Ms no. 304 (p. 280), entitled Dasa-karma-dipika, which has no 
colophon and gives no name of the author, deals only with Marriage and Caturthl- 
homa. A Mis of Pasupati’s Smddka-paddhati is mentioned In JASB, 1906,, p. 170, 
but of this nothing is known. 

^ Mitra ( Notices , iv, no. 1507, p. 102), as well as M. Chakravarti (JASB 
1915, pp. 337-38), describes a fragmentary Mimaip$a«$arvmva, which isj a common* 
tary on the Mlmaipa-sutra (going up to ill, 4). Mitra ascribes it to "Halayudha; 
but there is no colophon and no indication of authorship in the work, A 
sastra-aarvasva, ascribed to HaByukfha, is edited by Umesh Mishra in JBORS, 
xvii (1931) ^ pp. 227, 413; xviii (1932), p. 129, It is a running commentary 
on the Mimarpsa-sutras up to the' 'aid of iiL 4* But no account is given .regarding 
the work, author, or Mss on which the edition is based. 
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Paridita-sarvasv a. 1 The last two works are quoted by Raghunandana 2 ; but 
none of' these works appears to have come down to us. The Brahmana- 
sarvasva, which has been printed, 3 is a work of great repute in Bengal Halia- 
yudha informs us that he wrote this work because he found that the Brahmans 
of Radha and Varendra did not study the Veda and therefore did not know 
the Vedic rites properly. Its main object is to supply a guide, meant for 
the Sukla-Yajurvedic Brahmans of the Kjaiwa-sakha, to a knowledge of the 
meanings of the Vedic Mantras employed in the daily Ahnika rites and the 
periodical domestic (Grhya) ceremonies known as Samskaras. Accordingly 
it deals in forty sections with The various daily duties, such as the morning 
ablution, prayers, hospitality, the study of the Veda, and daily offerings to 
the Pitfs, and then proceeds to the treatment of the periodical Acaras includ¬ 
ing the ten sacraments of a Brahman’s life. As every such rite involves reci¬ 
tation of Vedic Mantras, their explanation (Mantra-bMsya) forms the chief 
feature of the work. The author acknowledges handsomely his indebtedness 
to Uvata and Gunavi§pu, buthe appears to have made considerable use also 
of the Chandoga-parisista of Hatyiayana and the Grhya-sutra of Paraskara. 
Our Halayudha should be distinguished from several Haliyudhas. who...also 
wrote on Dharma-sastra, 4 as well as from the.lexicographer,, grammarian'and 


1. A Ms of a Partdita-saifvasva is noticed in Triennial Cal. of Madras Govt. 
Mss Library for 1919-22, p. 5162, no 3458 ; also Descriptive Cat. of the same 
Library, iv, pt. i (B), Madras 1928. The work deals miscellaneously with the 
usage of Varnas and Asramas, Tithi, Suddhi, time for Sraddha and other cere¬ 
monies, and so forth ; but it gives no name of the author. From the extracts given 
in the Catalogue the question of authorship cannot be determined. 

2. JASB, 1915, pp. 329, 367, 372 ; see Raghunandana’s Tattvas, ed. Jivananda 
VlDYASAGARA, i, pp. 389, 531. 

3. ed. Benares, Samvat 1935 ; ed. Calcutta ,1893 ; also ed. Tejascandra Vidya- 
nanda, Calcutta B. E. 1331 (= 1924). We have used Mss nos. 791, 4236, K 554 
of the Dacca Univ, Library. Mss also in Eggeling, op. cit., iii, pp. 519-520; Deccan 
College Collection no. 9 of A 1883-84. 

4. e.g. Halayudha quoted in the Kalpadaru, of Lak§midhara (Kane, op. cit., 
pp. 296, 301 ; JASB, 1915, p. 335); Halayudha, son of Sarnkarsana and author of 
Prakasa commentary on Katyayana’s Sraddha-kalpasiitra (Kane, p. 301) ; Hala¬ 
yudha, author of Puwna-sarvasva (written in 1474 a.d.) and son of a Varendra 
Brahman Puru§ottama (Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue , pp. 84-87, nos. 143-44; 
Eggeling, op. cit., iv, p. 1410) ; the Mahakavi Halayudha, author of Dharma-vweka 
(H. P. Shastri, Notices, i, 195-96) ; Halayudha, author of Dvija-nayana (Mitra, 
Notices , ii, pp. 66-67, no. 633), which is an astronomical work on the determination 
of auspicious time for ceremonies ; Halayudha, author of a Sraddha-bhasya (Buhlbr, 
Cat. of Private Libraries of Gujrat, Sindh, etc., Fasc. iii, p. 130) or Sraddhapaddhati- 
tikd (JASB, 1915, p. 331) ; and Mahamahopadhyaya Halayudha, author of Karmo- 
padesint, who was later than the 15th century (Ibid, p. 335). Mitra (ii, p. 79, 
no. 652) assigns to our Halayudha a miscellaneous Tantric compilation, called Matsya- 
sukta-tantra (apparently of the Matsyendra school) in 12 Patalas, on food, puri¬ 
fication, Vrata etc.; but a fragment of the same work noticed by him in the same 
catalogue (no, 608), as well as in other catalogues (Aufrecht, Catalogus Cat., i, 
p. 422 ; ii, p. 97; iii, p. 91) is anonymous. 
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prosodist Haliayudha, who wrote the Abhidhana-ratna-mdld, the Kavi-rahasya 
and the Mrta-samjlvml commentary on Pingala-cchmdah-sutra. 1 

The contribution of Bengal to other technical isastras in this period is 
almost negligible. To philosophy it contributed nothing of importance. Al¬ 
though there was perhaps much scope in this direction for discrediting Bud¬ 
dhistic thought and ideas, Bengal obviously preferred practical ritualistic re¬ 
gulation to abstract speculative thought. To the grammatical literature, again, 
its contribution is meagre and uncertain. The only grammarian who has been 
seriously claimed 2 is the Buddhist Puru$ottama-deva, author of the Bkasi- 
vrtti on Banini, but his affiliation to Bengal is extremely problematic. The only 
direct evidence is the statement occurring In the Ariha-mvrti commentary on 
the Bhasd-vrtti by Srstidhara, a late Bengal commentator of the 17th century*' 1 , 
who tells us that Purusottama-deva wrote his work under the direction of 
Laksmapasena of Bengal,, who wanted him to omit the Vedic rules. 4 That 
this statement is fanciful is rendered likely by the fact that in omitting-the 
Vedic. rules Purusottaraa-deva, himself a Buddhist, 5 was .following the 


. 1. L. Heller, Kavirahasya (Diss.)., Gottingen.. 1894,. following R. G. Bhamdar- 
kar {Report 1883-84, pp. 8-9.), shows that the lexicographer Halayudha lived in the 
10th century, writing first the Abhidhdna-ralna-mald , then the grammatical poem 
Kavi-rahasya (a.d. 950), then the Mrta-sanijivani on the Pihgala-cchandah-sutra 
under Munja Vakpatiraja. See also Zachariae, Die indisc he Weerier bucket, Strass- 
burg 1897, p. 26 and Preface to Aufrecht’s ed. of Abhidhdnamtmf , London 1861, 
pp, iv-vi. Halayudha’s Kavi-rahasya has been edited by S. M, Tagore, Calcutta 
1876; also by L. Heller, in two recensions, Greifwald 1900. His commentary on 
Pirigala has been printed very often in India (Bibl IndL 1874 ; NSP, Bombay 1908) ; 
also in Roman transliteration, with translation, in Webber’s Indische Studkn (tfber 
die Metrik der Inder), viii (1863). 

2. S. C. Chakravarti in the Preface to his ed. of the Bhd^d-vrtti, Varendra 
Research Society, Rajshahi 1918; D. C. Bhattacharya in Sir Asutosh Jubilee Comm . 
Volume, iii, Orientalia pt. i, pp. 203-04. Various other grammatical works are found 
under the name Puru§ottama or Purusottama-deva ; and the tendency has been to 
ascribe them all to this well-known grammarian. He is said to have written a Pari- 
bhasa-vrtti, called Lalita-parihha$a (Mitra, Notices, vii, p. 166, no. 2402 ; Ms in 
the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi), a Unadi-vrtti quoted by Ujjvaladatta, a 
Gapa-vrttl and a Dasabala-karika. Other works are : Karaka-cakra (MlTRA, Notices , 
vii, p. 116, no. 2345 ; the author also a Buddhist) on the use of cases ; Jhdpaka- 
samuccaya (Aufrecht, Bodleian Cat., p. 160-61, no. 353) which cites Bha$a-vrtti ; 
and even a Bha§a~vjtti commentary on the grammatical Bkattirkavya (Mitra, vL 
p. 216-17, no. 2155). 

3* So S. C. Chakravarti, op, eit .* introd. p, 10; but D. C. Bhattacarya, 
loc. cit . assigns him to c. 1500 a.d, H. P. Shastri (Preface to Descriptive Cat . of 
ASB Mss, iv) speaks rightly of the unreliable character of Srstidhara’s statement. 
The authority of this commentator is also questioned by D. C. Bhattacharya, 
op. cit., p. 198. 

4. vaidika-prayogdnarthino hk$maria$enasya rdjho djnayd. 

5. As his invocation to the Buddha and references to the Bauddha Jina (iii. 3. 

173), Bauddha-dai4aita and Bauddha-msita (il 1. &; W 2. 114) and Sugata Tayin 
(i. 4. 32) %ould indicate. ' 1 , 1 - 
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usual tradition of Buddhist writers : J and there is no reason why 
Lak?manasena, whose interest in Vedic ritualistic writings cannot be 
doubted, 2 should make this extraordinary request when such an omission is 
clearly disapproved by orthodox Hindu tradition. 3 The facts that the gram¬ 
mar had circulation in North Bengal and Mithila 4 and that Puru§ottama-deva 
refers (ii. 4. 7) VarendrI are not conclusive. 5 6 If Sarvananda quotes from 
the Bhasa-vrtti s as early as 1159 a.d., the position becomes still more uncer¬ 
tain. The identity, again, of the grammarian Purusottama-deva with the 
lexicographer Purusottama is plausible but unproved ; and the latter’s belong- 


1. e.g. Candra-gomin whom lie mentions in vii. 2, 69. He professes also to 
base his commentary on the Bhaga-vjtti, which admittedly makes the unorthodox 
division of Vedic and Sanskrit rules. The exact date of Purusottama-deva is not 
known. As he refers to a difference of opinion between Sruta-pala and Kayyata 
(circa 10th century) and as he quotes (ii. 4. 23) anonymously from the Kicaka- 
vadha of Nitivarman (ed. S. K. De. Dacca 1929, ii. 25d), which cannot be placed 
later than the middle of the 11th century, we can take the 10th century as the 
upper limit of his date ; the lower limit is given by the reference of Sarvananda in 
1159 a.d.. which is discussed below. 

2. Lak§maijasena in his four copper-plates (Anulia, Govindapur, Tapandighi and 
Saktipur) is styled Vediayanaikadhvaga; while his father Ballalasena is described 
similarly in the Adbhuta-sdgara as Vedayanaika-pathika. 

3. This Hindu tradition is mentioned in S. C. Chakravarti, op ., cit ., introd. 
p. 7 ; D. C. Bhattacharya, op . cit ., p . 198. 

4. H. P. Shastri, Nepal Catalogue I, Calcutta 1905, p. vi. More relevant 
but not conclusive, is the one instance (S. C. Chakravarti, introd. p. 8) of Puru- 
SOttama-deva’s reference to the Bengali pronounciation of b and v ; but this trait 
is not peculiar to Bengal only. The other argument that he quotes the apologetic 
phrase of Bengal scribes lekhako n&sti-dosakah (ii. 2. 24) proves nothing. All 
these arguments do not exclude the other traditions of his belonging to» Mithila 
and Orissa. 


5. The Govardhana cited by Purusottama-deva in the illustration up- 
govardhanatfi sabdikah (i. 4. 87) is certainly not the poet Acarya Govardhana 
mentioned by Jayadeva, but a Sabdika who is cited by Ujjvaladatta, Sarvananda 

“ d , f, aya “ ukut ®, as the author of a Unadi-vrtti. There is no ground for thinking 
that this Govardhana, as well as Kesava cited by Purusottama-deva (v. 2 112) 
belonged to Bengal. 

6. The two references to Purusottama-deva are doubtful. On Amara ii 6 22 
Sarvananda says : Pumsoltaniadevena gurvivUyasya. durghale sadhutvam uktam, but 
no gurvtt.ii form is discussed by Purusottama-deva (See iv. 1. 44). Nor does it refer 
to Saraija s Durghata-intll Apparently it is a reference to another Puru§ottama-deva 
who was the author of a Durghata. Sarvananda’s other reference (on Amara rL 7. 
23) is to a UijSdi commentary. The remaining citations appear to be from the 
lexicographer Purusottama. The Pum§ottama-lIka (on Amara ii 6. 92) how¬ 
ever, may be a reference to the Bha?d-vnti but Bh.-v r tli iii. 1. 135 does not discuss 
the form in question. The explicit mention of Bhasa-vrtti itself in ii. 8. 16 is the 
only probable reference to Bh.-vrtti v. 1. 124 where the formation of dautya re¬ 
ferred to is discussed. It is clear, therefore, that Sarvananda refers to more than 
one Purusottama.—Saratjadeva’s quotations from Purusottama-deva cannot be 
located in the Bha$a~vrtth 
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ing to Bengal cannot be confidently asserted. 1 The only grounds of identity 
are that both bore the same, but not an uncommon, name, and that both were 
Buddhists ; but there is also a tradition 2 3 that the lexicographer belonged to 
Kalinga. All the four lexical works of the author are quoted by Sarviananda; 
and they must, therefore, be earlier than 1159 a.d. The Trikdtida-sesa 8 9 of 
Purusottama is, as its name implies, 4 a supplement in three parts (1050 ver¬ 
ses) to the Amara-kosa, the professed object being to supply those words which 
Amara left out. 5 The Harmdi, 6 a smaller work of 278 verses, is in two parts, 
which deal respectively with synonymous and homonymous words not in 
common use. The V arm~desana 7 in prose, treats of orthographical varia¬ 
tions, giving a collection of differently spelt words, and mentions such cases of 
confusion as between ks and kh, which, he ..says, is due to the similarity of 
the characters employed, among others, by the Gaudas {gaudddi-lipi- 
sadhdrandt), The Dvimpa-hosa 8 is a brief work of 75 verses, dealing with 
words which are spelt in two different ways. 5 ' These are useful- compilations 
but In no way very remarkable works. 10 

K§Ira~svamin, in the latter half of the 11th century, quotes and some¬ 
times criticises as erroneous a Gauda author more than fifteen, times in Ms 

commentary on the Amara-kosa ; and there are more than five further 
references where the word Gau<Ja in the citation is used in the plural, appa¬ 
rently meaning a school rather than an individual. But unfortunately we 
know nothing of any early lexical writer (or school) of Gauda to whom he 
might be referring. The only early lexicographer, whose Bengal origin ad- 


1. as in 1C, ii, p. 262. 

2. Introd. to ed. of Tiikdnda. mentioned below. 

3. ed. Venkatesvara Press, Bombay 1915. The author calls himself Puru¬ 

sottama (also in Hdravali ), and not Purusottama-deva as in Bhasd-urlti. 

4. The Amara-kosa being in three Karujas. It has nothing to do with the lexi¬ 
con Tnkdnda of Bhaguri menioned in Bhd$d-vrtli iv. 4, 143. 

5. It gives, for instance, 37 more names of the Buddha than Amara’s 17, and 
mentions the Sravaka, the Pratyekabuddhas, and the Buddhist work Prajndpdramita, 

6. ed. in Abhidhana-samgraha I, Bombay 1889. 

7. Ms in Eggeling, op, cit., ii, p. 295, no. 1039. 

8. ed. in Abhidhana-saipgraha I, Bombay 1889. Mss in Eggeling, op. cit., 

ii, p. 294, no. 1037; Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., no. 449-50 (anon.). 

9. Other works ascribed are : the Ekdk§ara-ko$a, which is a homonymous voca¬ 
bulary of syllabic signs or monosyllables used as words (Mss in Eggeling, op. cit., 
p. 296, no. 1042/1475a ; Aufrecht, Bod . Cat,, p. 189, nos. 431-32) ; but the Bodleian 
Ms calls the author Purusottama-deva-sarman ; U^ma-bheda (Mitra, Notices, vi, 
p. 231, no, 2170), which consists of three separate vocabularies on the three sibilants ; 
Jakdra-bheda (Mitra, Notices ii, p. 311, no, 915), a vocabulary of words having j 
as distinguished from y (also includes the three sibilants and the nasals n and rt) ; 
Sabda-bkeda-prakasa, on words differently spelt (Mitra, Notices , vi, p. 298, no. 2235 ; 
but see Mitra i, p. 118, no. 223 where the work is assigned to Siva) ; it is different 
from the Dvirupa-kosa. 

10. On these works see, Th, Zachariar, Ind. Worterbucher, Strassburg 1897, 
pp. 23f, 38f; Rliblvatara SarmI, Introd, to Kalpadm-koSa (GOS, Baroda 1928), 
pp. xxi-xxiv, 
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irdts of little doubt, comes after Kslra-svtamin. This is Vandyaghatlya Sar- 
vananda, 1 son of Artihara 1 2 .and author of a commentary, entitled flka- 
sarvasva* on Amara’s lexicon. The Vandyaghati is well known as the name 
of a place in Riadha from which Vandya or Vandyaghatlya Brahmans take 
their name. 3 It is curious, however, that Sarvananda’s name is missing in 
the list of Bengal genealogical writers, and that manuscripts of his com¬ 
mentary have not yet been found in Bengal but have been discovered in 
Southern India. 4 Sarvananda himself gives a clue to his date 5 6 when he 
. says (on Amara i. 4. 21) that the Saka year 1081 and the Kali year 4260 
had. just passed at the moment he was writing, a statement which gives us 
the date 1159-60 a.d. He was acquainted with a commentary called Basa- 
tlka (da§a-fika~vid ) G ; and in his painstaking work not only earlier com¬ 
mentaries but nearly two hundred works.and authors are cited. It is in no 
way., inferior to the commentary of K;§ira-svamin, and is interesting for the 
'.number of DesI (Bengali 7 8 mostly) words cited in it. That the work was not 
forgotten is.shown by its citation by Brhaspati Rayamukuta, the next important 
(Bengal), commentator on .the Amara-kosa, who wrote .his Pada-candrikd in 
1431. A.D. 

■ If Bengal’s contribution to the.technical Sastras, with, the exception' per¬ 
haps of ritualistic writings, has been poor and almost insignificant, it was 
more than made up by the respectable body of poetical literature it produced 
in this period, which excelled that of any other period in its history and which 
contributed at least one remarkable poem of enduring fame and quality. 
The available references, though scanty, sufficiently indicate the taste and 
liberality of the Sena Kings, especially of Ballalasena, Laksmanasena and 
Kdsavasena. They were not only generous patrons of learning and them¬ 
selves men of learning, but they were also poets and friends of poets. We 
have a poetical anthology, entitled Sadukti-karndmrta* compiled in Bengal 


1. We need not take the explanation of H. P. Shastri (Note to Sesagiri Sastri’s 
Report II) that Artihara denotes a person who has married a girl of superior status, 
and there is no reason to doubt that it was the actual name of his father (see S. K. 
De, JR AS, 1927, p. 472, note 3). 

2. ed. Trivandrum Sansk. Series, in four parts, 1914-17. 

3. Raghunandana similarly calls himself Vandyaghatlya Hariharatmaja. 

4. An Odiya Ms of the work is noticed by H. P. Shastri, Notices, 2nd Series, 
iv, no. 101, pp. 76-77. 

5 See the question discussed in JRAS } 1928, pp. 135-36, 900f. 

6. The phrase dasa-fika does not probably mean ten commentaries but gives 
the name of a commentary on Amara, which is cited by this name by Lingabhatfa, 
another commentator on Amara (see S. C. Vidyabhusana's ed of Subhuticandra's 
Kamadhenu-tika on Amara, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1912, p. ix.). 

7. For a discussion of these words see two articles respectively of Jogesh 
Chandra Ray and Basanta Ranjan Ray in Vangiya-Sahity&Pari§at-Patrika, for the 
Bengali era 1336 (= 1929 a.d.) Pt. 2. The number of words is over 300. 

8. The work is also called Sukti-karpam?ta in some Mss. Only two fasc. of 
the work containing 184 pages, ed. Ramiavatara Sarma, were published in Bibl. Ind. 
(till 1921) ,* but the complete work was edited by the same, and printed with introd. 
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towards the end of the period, in the month of Phalguna 20, ;Saka 1127 (= 11th 
February, 1206 a.d.) , 4 which furnishes important material for the study of the 
poetical literature. Its compiler Srldhara-diasa was the son of Vatu-dasa, who 
is described as the chief feudatory (Pratiraja Mahasamanta-cudamaru) 2 and 
close friend of Laksmanasena. The work, bearing ample testimony to the 
compiler’s taste and industry by its fine and varied collection of 2370 verses of 
485 authors, 3 in five parts, gives us some excellent detached stanzas of poets, 
who are otherwise unknown and some of whom probably belonged to Bengal. 4 
It is difficult, however, to single out from mere names of the authors or subject- 
matter of the verses, the poets who actually belonged to Bengal, but there are 
some who are known to us as such from other sources. 5 Among these may be 
mentioned the royal poets, Ballialasena (one verse), 6 Laksmanasena (eleven 
verses) 7 and Kesavasena (six verses), 8 as well as Dhoyi, Umapatidhara, Govar- 
dhana, Sarana and Jayadeva. 

and additional readings by Haradatta Sarma, Lahore 1933. The edition professes to 
utilise, but gives no account of, two Mss, including one (imperfectly collated) existing 
in the Serampore College Library ; but since two very important Mss of the work, 
viz., those in the ASB and Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, do not appear to have 
been utilised, its value is considerably impaired ; and the method of editing is hardly 
critical. The work was noticed by Aufrecht in ZDMG. xxxvi, pp. 361f, 509f, by 
Pischel in his Hofdichter des Laksmanasena, Gottingen 1893, and by Manmohan 
ChakRAVARTI in JASB, 1906, pp. 157-176. 

1. Adding further, in the 27th year of Lakgamapasena’s rule. On the interpreta¬ 
tion and historical significance of this phrase much has been written, into which we 
need not enter here. 

2. Whose high praise is recorded in five verses (v. /6. 1~5) respectively of five 
contemporary poets, Madhu, Sancadhara, Vetala, Umapatidhara and Kaviraja-Yyasa. 
—The colophon speaks of Sridhara-dasa as Mahamandalika. 

3. The five parts, called Pravahas, are entitled respectively Deva, SrhgSra, 
Gafu, Apadesa and Uccavaca, and contain 95, 179, 54, 72 and 74 sections (called 
Ylcis). As each Vici is arranged to contain symmetrically five verses, the total 
number of verses should have been 2380, but as several verses appear to be lost 
in the printed text, the actual number is 2370. 

4. The author, however, did not confine himself to Bengal nor even to his own 
time, but selected his materials widely from old and new, known and unknown 
sources. His Vai$navite leanings made him give a large number of verses on Kr§na, 
some of which have been freely utilised by Rupa Gosvamin in his Padyavcdl 

5. As the Sanskrit anthologies will be cited several times hereafter, the follow¬ 
ing abbreviations will be employed : Skm ^ Sadukti-karriamrta, ed. Lahore 1933 , 
Sp=Sarngadhara-paddhati, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay 1888; Sbhv=Subha$itavali 
of Vallabha-deva, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay 1886; Pdv — Padyavali, ed. S. K. De, 
Dacca 1934; Sml =» Suktimukt&vali of Jahlapa as indexed in R. G, Bhandarkar 
.Report 1887-91, Bombay 1892; Kvs=Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya, ed.. F. W. 
Thomas, Bibl. Ind. 1912. 

6. Skm iv. 6. 3“Sp No. 763* 

7. A verse of Daksmapasena is given also in Sp no* 923. 

8. A Madhava is quoted six times in the printed text, but no Mldhava-sena, 
as Aufrecht, ZDMG. xxxvi, pp. 54041 found in his Ms, Chakravarti, op, dt, f 
p. 172 , gives only one verse (Skm' iv* 48*'3) as quoted from M&dhava-sena op the 





There is in this anthology a self-laudatory verse of Dhoyi (v. 29. 2) 1 
which extols, not undeservedly, Laksmanasena as the Vikramaditya of Bengal. 
A traditional verse 2 speaks of five, if not nine, gems of his court, and they are 
enumerated as Govardhana, sarana, Jayadeva, Umapati and Kaviraja. 2 Of 
Kaviraja, which name is obviously a title 3 borne by many a poet, we know 
nothing. He cannot be identified with the well known Kaviraja, author of 
the Rdghava-pdndavlya, whose patron was Kamadeva of the Kadamba dy¬ 
nasty (i. 13). 4 It has been suggested with greater probability that the Kavi¬ 
raja refers to Dhoyi 5 who is described by Jayadeva as Kavi-ksma-pati 0 and 
who styles himself similarly in his own Pavana-duta 7 (verses 101, 103). 
Jayadeva describes him also as Smtidhara, an epithet over the. interpretation 
of which as an intended compliment there has been much diversity of opi¬ 
nion. 8 The Pavma-dfda? as its name implies, is one of the earliest Duta- 
kavya$ written in imitation of Kalidasa’s famous^ poem, and consists of 104 

authority of his three Mss.—From Halayudha three verses are quoted in Skm ; but as 
one of these (i. 63. 4) occurs in the much earlier anothology Kvs no. 48 (Malayu- 
dhasya), it is doubtful if the contemporary Halayudha is meant. 

1 The first half of this verse agrees with the first half of Pavana-duta si. 101, 
but the last half is given differently. Sridhara certainly knew this poem for he 
quotes verse 104=Skm v. 61. 5. 

2. It runs thus (Sbhv, introd. p. 38 ; Pischel, op. cit., p, 5) : govardhanas ca 
sarano jayadeva umdpatih | kavirdjas ca ratndni samitau laksmanasya ca 11, a most 
pedestrian couplet which however probably preserves an old tradition. 

3. This is confirmed by Kumbha (14th century) in his comment on Jayadeva 
i. 4 ; but Kumbha mentions six, adding Dhoyi and ‘ substituting Srutidhara for 
Kaviraja. 

4. A much coveted title if we are to believe Rajasekhara. 

5. This poet, whose real name was perhaps Madhava Bhafta, would be almost 
contemporaneous. See Pischel, op. cit. y p. 37. 

6. The name is given also as Dhol, Dhoyika or Dhuyi 

7. Which is equivalent to Kaviraja, as explained by all scholasts (see Pischel, 
op. cit., pp. 33-34). 

8. Kavi-ksmabhrtam cakravartl The colophon describes him as Dhoyikavi- 
raja. Cf. Skm. v. 29. 2. 

9. visrutaty srutidharo dhoyi kavi-ksmapatih. Kumbha in his commentary on 
the Glta-govinda is inclined to find a reference to a scholar named Srutidhara; but 
most other scholiasts agree that it is an epithet of Dhoyi. They explain the word 
as “ one who can remember what he hears once/' i.e. one of strong memory, which 
may imply that Jayadeva means by this phrase to convey Dhoyl’s power of memory 
and imitativeness and consequent want of originality as evinced by his Pavana- 
duta. But Pischel rightly observes, as against Lassen (ed. Glta-govinda, Bonn 
1836, p. 73), that this and other phrases of Jayadeva in this verse are not meant as a 
disparagement of his estimable contemporaries, but as an indication of their parti¬ 
cular literary quality. The variant reading is Smtadhara. Might not the phrase 
mean “well-versed in the Veda"? (See Wilson, Sansk.-Eng . Diet Calcutta 1832, 
under the word). A poet Srutadhara, however, is quoted in £p nos. 1144, 3910, 
in Sbhv nos. 625, 931, 1680, and SmL p. Hi ; but these verses do not occur in the 
Pavana-duta. 

10. The poem was first brought to notice by H. P. Shastri in Notices, 2nd 
Series, i, pt. 2, pp. 221-22, no, 225), who gave an abstract of its contents in Pro- 
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stanzas in the Mandakranta metre. The poem is remarkable for its taking 
up, without its being a Carita, an historical personage for its hero, and fur¬ 
nishes interesting historical and geographical 1 information. With the object 
of eulogising his patron the poet makes Kuvalayavatl, a Gandharva maiden 
of the Malaya hills, fall in love with Laksmanasena, king of Gauda, during 
the latter’s alleged career of conquest in the South ; and the elegant, if some¬ 
what conventional, poem describes with considerable poetic talents the route 
to be followed by. the north-easterly spring wind in carrying the message of 
the love-sick heroine to the royal hero. Dhoyi refers to several other un¬ 
named works composed by himself. This is rendered likely by the fact that 
more than twenty verses, not traceable in the poem itself, are ascribed to him 
in the anthologies. 2 

To the other court-poets of Laksmanasena also we have a reference by 
Jayadeva in one of the opening verses (i. 4) of his Gita-govinda without, 
however, any mention of the royal patron. We are told that Umapatidhara 
could make the words sprout ( vdca/j pallavayati) ■' The Sadukti-karndmrta, 
which quotes about ninety verses of Umapatidhara, as well as of one Umia- 
pati (i. 11. 3; iii. 17. 4 ; v. 29. 1, 61. 3, 73 3), 4 mentions under the latter 
name (v. 29. 1) a poem, Coyid^chcufla-ccnito., composed under a prince named 
Capakyacandra, who is otherwise unknown but who is conjectured' by 
Pischel to have been a vassal of Laksmaijasena. Some of these anthology 
verses are remarkable, but they are of unequal merit. The name of Uma¬ 
patidhara occurs also as that of the author of the Prasasti in the Deopara 


ceedings of ASB, July 1898. It was edited from a single Ms by Monmohan Chakra- 
varti in JASB, 1905, pp. 53-71 ; re-edited by Cintaharan Chakra varti in Sarns- 
krta Sahitya Parisad Series no. 13, Calcutta (no date). 

1. The information, however, is of much inferior value than such as is sup¬ 
plied by Kalidasa’s poem. 

2. Besides 20 in Skm, one in Sml (Goyidhoyi-kavirajasya; this verse is 
quoted anonymously in Sdhitya-darpam VIII. 5) and one in Sp. no. .1161 (=Skm 
iv. 2. 2, Umapatidharasya). 


3. The interpretation of the phrase has been fully discussed by Pischel op 

Ziff* I 7 ' 5 h u S been Vari01Usly taken to imply verbosity, love of recondite 
words, horidity, bombast, superficiality, as well as mastery of lexicography. In this 

connexion Pischel examines the Deopara inscription composed by Umapatidhara 
aid concludes that the poet’s mastery over verbal expression is manifest even in 
I42f ° rt C0mp0Sltl0n of 36 verses -—On this poet see also Aufrecht, ZDMG xl 


, 4 ‘ . two names often occur in close proximity under verses consecutively 
quoted in Skm ; this would probably imply that a distinction was meant. The four 
verses of Umapatidhara in Pdv (nos. 148, 259, 371, 372) occur under the same name 
in,skm. Sp gives twoi verses (nos. 755, 3490), but the first of these occurs in Skm 
(iv. 5. 4) with the name Ramadasa. Sp no. 1161 ascribed to Dhoyi is credited, pro¬ 
bably more correctly, to Umapatidhara in Skm (iv. 2. 2). Sml has twelve verses 
of which one is assigned to Umapatidhara (v. 13. 2) and two others are ascribed 
respectively, to Saila-sarvajfia (iv. 2. 3) and Dhoyika (ii. 137. 3) in Skm.-~Three 
verses of Umapatidhara in Skm (iii. 20 4,; iii. 26. 4; V. 18, 3) refer to Pragjyo- 
ti§a Kasi-janapada and Mleccha-narendra in connexion with an unknown king. 
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(Rajashahi) inscription 1 of Gaudendra Vijayasena, father of Ballalasena. 
Beginning with an invocation to Siva it commemorates the erection by the 
king of the temple Pradyumnesvara, who is described as a combination of 
Siva and Vi$nu, and records the genealogy and career of the king in thirty- 
six verses in a variety of classical metres. Font of these verses (nos. 7, 23, 
24, 30) occur in the Sadukti 0 (iii. 49. 4 ; iii. 17. 5 ; iii. 5. 5 ; iii. 17. 4)' with 
Umapatidhara’s name; while one verse ascribed to Umiapatidhara inf the an¬ 
thology (i. 72. 4) is found in the Madhainagar Copper-plate 2 of Lak§mana- 
sena (st. 2) , the authorship of which, on this ground, has sometimes been 
credited to Umiapatidhara. The Deopara inscription informs us that Umia¬ 
patidhara lived under the Sena dynasty (semnvaya) and refers to the 
author’s “ understanding purified by the study of words and their mean¬ 
ings.” If any reliance can be placed on the tradition recorded by Meruturiga 
in his Prabandha-cintamarti 3 that Umiapatidhara was a minister of 
Lak^manasena, then he lived in the successive reigns of Vijayasena, his son 
and his grandson. 4 . ■ 

. The high, tribute paid by Jayadeva to Acarya Govardhana that he had 
no rival..in the; composition of faultless,erotic verse 5 6 enables us to identify 
him with Govardhanadarya, author of Arya-saptasati e> a punning verse (no. 
39) of which refers to an illustrious king of the Sena dynasty (sena-kula- 
tilaka-bhupati). In verse 38 the poet speaks of his learned father Mlliambara 
who appears to have composed: a work on Dharma-sastra, while in one of the 
concluding verses he mentions his brothers and pupils, Udayana 7 8 and Bala- 
bhadra, 7 who helped him in revising and publishing his poem. The honori¬ 
fic Acarya, mentioned by Jayadeva as well as by the poem itself (verse 51, 
702), perhaps indicates his high rank as a scholar and poet. The poem, as 


1. El, i, pp. 305-15 ; re-edited N. G. Majumdak, Inscriptions of Bengal, iii, 
pp. 43-56. 

2. N. G. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 109. 

3. ed. Bombay 1888, p. 289 ; see Tawney’s translation, pp. 181f. 

4. An anonymous commentary on the Gita-govinda (cited by Lassen, op. cit. 
p. 72 and Pischel, op. cit., p, 14) not only makes Umiapatidhara a member (sama- 
jika) of Lak§manasena’s court but also a Vaidya by caste ! Our author is certainly 
to be distinguished from the much later Umapati Upadhyaya, author of Parijata- 
hararia-Nataka (ed. Grierson in JBOJRS, iii, pp. 20-98), who flourished under 
Hindupati Harihara Deva (of Mithila) reigning “ after the Yavana rule he ap¬ 
pears to be familiar with Jayadeva’s poem. 

5. As against Jayadeva’s reference to the srngdwttara-sat-prameyaracana of 
Acarya Govardhana, one may refer to si 47 of the Arya-saptasati, where Govardhana 
praises compositions which are sotkar$a-§rngara. 

6. ed. Kavyamala 1, Bombay 1886 (reprinted 1895), with the Vyangyartha- 
dtpana commentary of Ananta-panjita; also ed. Somanath Sarma, Dacca Samvat 
1921 (text only, in Bengali characters). Aufrecht mentions four other commentaries. 

7. Monmohan Chakravarti believes (JASB, 1906, p. 159) that this Udayana 
may be identical with the Udayana-kavi who composed the Pra&asti of the Meghes- 
vara temple at Bhuvanesvara in Orissa (El, vi, p. 202). 

8. Under the name Balabhadra Skm quotes four verses (ii. 15.1; ii, 281 * 
iv. 10. 5 ; iv. 50. 3). 
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its name indicates, is a collection of a little over 700 detached verses 1 
in the Arya metre, alphabetically arranged in sections, most of which have a 
predominantly erotic theme. In following the tradition of the love-poem 
m the stanza-form, in which the aim is to depict, within the res¬ 
tricted scope of a self-standing and daintily finished verse, some definite erotic 
situation or a definite phase of the emotion, Govardhana has obviously taken 
(verse 52) the Prakrit Sattasdi of Hala as his model, 2 but he was at the same 
time attempting to achieve a cask of no small difficulty. Such miniature paint¬ 
ing involves the perfect expression of a pregnant idea or intense emotion by 
means of a few precise and elegant touches. In this Govardhana has, no 
doubt, attained a measure of success, but very often his verses, moving halt¬ 
ingly in the somewhat unsuitable medium of the Arya metre, are more clever 
than poetical and lack the popular flavour, wit and heartiness of Bala’s mini¬ 
ature word-pictures. It achieved, however, the distinction of having ins¬ 
pired the Hindi Satsal of Vihariial which holds a high rank in Hindi poetry/' 
Jayadeva also refers to another poetical contemporary, named Sarapa, 
who, in his opinion, was praiseworthy in quick and difficult composition.' 1 ' 
On this testimony of reconditeness, an attempt has been made to identify him 
with the gammarian Sarajja-deva, author of the Durghata-vrtti* a work in 
which difficult usages of doubtful grammatical accuracy, culled from classical 
authors, are justified with nicety. There is no chronological difficulty, as the 
Durghata-vflti is expressly dated in Saka 1095 ( = 1173 a.d.) ; and the fact 
that its author, according to the Namaskriya verses, was probably a Buddhist, 
need not seriously affect the question. But there is no evidence to justify the 
identification, which is only a conjecture. A verse of sarana-deva, quoted in 
the Sadukti 0 (m. 54. 5), tells us that he flourished under some illustrious king 
of the Sena dynasty (sena-varrisa-tilaka) ; and another verse (iii. 15 4) of 
his, deprecating the neighbouring kings of Kalinga, Cedi, Kamarupa and the 
Mlecchas, makes a reference to Gauda-LaksmI. But the anthology quotes not 

f he °acca edition gives a total of 731 consecutively numbered verses; but 
the Bombay edition and M. Chakravarti, loc. tit., agree that there are 54 intro¬ 
ductory stanzas, 696 stanzas in the main body of the text and 6 concluding stanzas, 
giving a total of 756 verses. 

2. The imitation of the Prakrit model is carried to the extent not only of uang 
the moric Arya metre, but also of calling the sections Vrajyas. It is interesting that 
the last Vrajya is called K$a-kara Vrajya. 

3. It is remarkable that none of the stanzas of Aryd-saptasati is quoted in Slrm 
A poet Govardhana is quoted six times, but these verses cannot be traced in the 
poem. The Sp (no. 466) and Sml quote one verse each of Govardhanacarya in 
Arj#! metre, which is found in the poem; but another verse created to Govardhana 
m Sp (no. 3400) is not traceable in either edition. Three verses of GovardhanS- 
darya quoted in Pdv occur in the poem, but the fourth verse (no. 374), similar ly 
cited, is untraceable and is given anonymously in Skm (i. 58. 4). 

4. Sarartah slaghyo duruha-drute (v. 1. a druleh, °adbhute). For interpretation 
see PrscHEL, op. tit., pp, 24-29. S, C. Chakravarti (introd. to Bhat&vrtti, p. 7) 
explains : Samoa is praiseworthy in dealing with (liquefying) the stiff" ! 

5. Trivandrum Sansk. Series no 6, 1909. 
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only Saraija-deva four times (i. 69. 5 ; ii. 135. 2 and the two references' given 
above), but also sara&a (extensively, fifteen times), Saraiiadatta (iii. 2. 5) 
and Ciramtana-sarana (iv. 1. 2). There is nothing very recondite in the 
verses quoted, and it is difficult to say if all the authors are identical 1 

But the greatest among these: poets is undoubtedly Jayadeva himself. 
The fame of his C&ta-govindti 1 has never been confined within the limits of 
Bengal. It has claimed more than forty commentators from different pro¬ 
vinces and more than a dozen imitations 3 ; it has been cited extensively in 
the anthologies 4 ; and it has been regarded not only as a great poem but.also 
as a great religious work of mediaeval Vaisnavism, It is no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the work should be claimed also by, Mithiliaj and Orissa. 5 Of the 
author ..himself,., however,-our information is scanty, although we have a 
large number of legends** which are matters of pious belief rather than posi¬ 
tive historical facts. In a verse, occurring in the work itself (xii. 11), which 
verse, however, is not commented upon by Kumbha 7 in the middle of the 15th 
century, we are informed that he was the son of Bhojadeva and Ramia-devi 
(variants Riadhia 0 , Varna 0 ). The name of his wife was probably Padmiavatl, 8 


1. The two verses assigned to Saraiia in Pdv (nos. 369, 370) occur under the 
same name in Skm (i. 61. 2, 3). Only these two Bengal anthologies quote Parana. 

2. Very often printed in India. The earliest edition is by Lassen, Bonn 1836. 
Other editions : With the Rasika-priya of Kumbha and the Rasa-manjari of Sam- 
kara-misra, NSP, Bombay 1917, ,1923 ; with the Bdlabadhim of 1 Caitanyadasa (first 
printed, Calcutta 1881), ed. Harekrishna Mukherji (in Bengali characters), Cal¬ 
cutta 1929. For an account of the commentaries, see Lassen, Prolegomena to the 
work cited and Pischel, op. cit. The work has been translated into English by 
Sir William Jones (Collected Works, London 1807) and Edwin Arnold (The 
Indian Song of Songs , Trubner : London 1875, free verse rendering), into German 
by F. Kuckert in ZKM , i, 1837, pp. 129-173 (Berlin : Karl Schnabel, 1920), and 
into French by G. Courtillier, Ernest Leroux : Paris 1904. But none of these 
versions has been able to reproduce the exquisite verbal melody and charm of the 
original. 

3. Some - of which take for their theme Rama-SIta and Hara-Gauri. 

4. Besides 31 verses quoted in Skm, of which only two (i. 59. 4 ; ii. 37. 4") 
are traceable in the poem, we have 24 quotations in the Sp and 4 in Sbhv. The Sml 
assigns two verses to Jayadeva, one of which occurs in the Prasanna-raghava of his 
namesake, Jayadeva, who describes himself as the son of Sumitra and MSahadeva of 
the Kaundinya-gotra, but with whom he is often confounded. 

5. The question is discussed by M. Chakravarti in JASB, 1906, pp. 163-165. 

6. The Hindi Bhakta~mal of Nabhjadasa (edited and rewritten by Narayapa- 
dasa in the middle of the 17th century), as well as the Sanskrit Bhakta-mMd by 
Candradatta based onj it, records some of these legends. See Pischel, op. cit., pp. 
19, 23, and Grierson, Modern Vernacular Lit. of Hindustan (Calcutta 1889), sec. 
51. These legends, however, show in what light Jayadeva was glorified in the eyes 
of the later devotee. 

7. But is accepted by other commentators and is found in Buhler’s Kasbmix 
Ms. ( Kashmir Report, p. 64), as well as in the Nepal Ms. dated 1494 (JASB, 1906, 

p. 166). 

8. The implied personal reference to Padmavati in i. 2 is disputed expressly by 
Kumbha, who would interpret the word padmavati as the goddess Lak§mi. In x. 8, 
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and his home was Kendubilva (iii. 10) 1 , which has been identified with 
Kenduli on the bank of the river A jay a in the district of Birbhum (Bengal), 
where an annual fair is still held in his honour on the last day of Miagha. 
The various songs in the poem, recorded along with appropriate Riaga and 
Tala, indicate that the poet had also a knowledge of music. Jayadeva himself 
does not give any independent clue to his date ; but traditional accounts 2 agree 
in placing him in the court of king Laksmanasena ; and apart from the poet's 
own references to Dhoyi and Acarya Govardhana, which point to the period 
of Sena rule, a verse from the Gtta-gotmdu (L 12) is said to occur in ..an 
inscription dated 1292 A.a s , while two verses (1. 59. 4 and ii. 37. 4), given 
by Sadukti 0 as Jayadeva’s, are found in the poem (xi. 11 and vi. 11). 

The Giia-Govinda, with its. erotic emotionalism, has been claimed by the 
Caitanya sect as one of its sources of religious inspiration ; and Bengal 
Vaisnavism would regard the'work not so much a poetical composition of 
great beauty but as an authoritative religious text, illustrating the. refined sub¬ 
tleties of its theology and Rasa-sastra. The theme as well as inspiration of 
Jayadeva’s poem, like those of the Maithili Radlra-Krsna songs of Vidyapati 4 , 
would doubtless lend themselves to such interpretation, but the attitude has 
somewhat seriously affected the proper appreciation of Jayadeva’s work. It 
should not be forgotten that Jayadeva flourished at least three centuries be¬ 
fore the promulgation of the Rasa-sastra of Riipa -Gosvamin ; and the Kr§tia- 
ism, which emerges in a finished literary form in his poem, as in songs of 
Vidyapati, should not be equalised with that presented by the dogmas and 
doctrines of later scholastic theologians.'' As a poet of undoubted gifts, it 


again, we have : padmmall-ramana-jayadeva-kavi 0 , but there is a variant reading : 
jayati jayadeva-kavi °, which omits this word; while the third reference in xi, 8 is 
interpreted by Kumbha also in the same way. But Caitanya dasa, Sarpkara-misra 
and other commentators take these passages as implying a reference to the proper 
name of Jayadeva’s wife. — The legend that Padmavati was a dancing girl and Jaya¬ 
deva supplied the musical accompaniment to her dancing is said to be implied by 
means of punning in Jayadeva’s self-description as padmavall-curana-cmana-'cakra- 
vartin in i. 2. 

1. The name is given variously as Kindu 0 , Tindu°, or Sindhu 0 . Kumbha takes 
it as the name of the village where the poet resided or as his Sasana ; Caitanyadasa 
interprets it as the name of his Grama and family (Kula) ; Sarpkara thinks it to 
be the Vjttkgrama of Jayadeva’s family. 

2. For references see Pischel, up. cit «, pp. 5, 6. 

3. See JASB, 1906, pp. 168-69. Two poems, ascribed to Jayadeva, in praise 
of Hari-Govinda, are preserved in the Sikh Adi-Granth, but in their present form 
they are in Western Apabhrarpsa. 

4. . As his works testify, Vidyapati, also a court-poet, was undoubtedly a 
Smarta Pahcopasaka, but the followers of Caitanya have attempted to transform 
him also into a Vai*$pava devotee. The question has been discussed by H. P. Skastri 
in his ed. of Vidy&pati’s Ktrti4utS (Calcutta B.E* 1331!= ajx 1924), 

5. For a discussion of this question, as well as on the sources of Jayadeva’s 
poem, see $. K. De, Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism 1 in Bengal in Festschrift M. , Win- 
ternitz (Leipzig 1933), pp. 196f, and in Bhdratwar?a, Calcutta 1339 B.E., pp. 582- 
84, There are parallelisms 'between 1 ,, the treatment by Jayadeva, on the one hand ? 
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could not have been his concern to compose a religious treatise according 
to any particular Vaisnava dogmatics 1 ; he claims merit as a poet, and his 
religious inspiration should not be allowed to obscure this proper claim. If 
he selected the love-story of Riadhia and Krsna, fascinating to mediaeval 
India, the divine love that he depicts is considerably humanised in an atmo¬ 
sphere of passionate poetic appeal. 

There cannot be any doubt that the Gita-govinda, both in its emotional 
and literary aspects, occupies a distinctive place in the history of Sanskrit 
poetry. : Jayadeva emphasises, the praise and worship of Krsna and claims 
religious merit; but he prides himself upon the elegance, clarity and music 
of his diction, as well as upon the felicity and richness of his sentiments. 
The claims are' in no way extravagant. Even if there is nothing new in it, 
the theme must have been a ■ living reality to the poet as well as to ■ his 
audience. . But the literary form in which this theme is presented is extremely 
original. The work calls itself a Kiavya and conforms to the formal} division 
into cantos,' but in reality it goes much beyond the stereotyped Kavya pres¬ 
cribed by the rhetoricians; and modem., critics have found in it a lyric drama 
(Lassen), a pastoral (Jones), an opera (Levi), a ..melodrama .(Pischel) 
and a refined..Y^ As a creative work of art it has. a 

form of its own, but it defies conventional classification. Though cast in a 
semi-dramatic mould, the spirit is entirely lyrical; though modelled perhaps 
on the prototype of the popular Kpsija-yiatria in, 'its... choral and . melo¬ 
dramatic peculiarities, it is yet far removed from the old Yatra 
by its want of improvisation and mimetic qualities; though imbued with re¬ 
ligious feeling, the attitude is not entirely divorced from the secular; though 
intended and still used for popular festival where simplicity and directness 
count, it yet possesses all the distinctive characteristics of a deliberate work 
of art. Except the introductory descriptive and narrative verses composed 
in the orthodox metres of classical poetry, we have interlocutions, consisting 
of melodious Padjaivalls, which, forming the most vital element of the work, 
are meant to be sung but to which moric metres are skilfully suited ; while 


and that of the Brahma-vaivarta-pur ana on the other, of the R,adha;-Kr§ria legend 
and its erotico-religious possibilities in a vivid background of sensuous charm ; 
but there is no conclusive proof of Jayadeva’s indebtedness to the Purarja. Nor 
is it probable that the source of Jayadeva’s inspiration was the Krsua-Gopi legend of 
the Srmad-bhdgavata, which avoids all direct mention of RSdha and describes the 
autumnal, and not the vernal (as in Jayadeva), Rasa-lila. There must have been 
other wide-spread erotico-religious tendencies of a similar kind, from which Jaya¬ 
deva, like Vidyapati of later times, derived his inspiration. Even in Caitanya’s 
time when Srimad-bhdgavata emotionalism was fully established (the work being 
the almost exclusive scripture of the Caitanya sect) we have evidence of other 
currents of Vaisnava devotionalism. 

1. That Jayadeva had no sectarian purpose is also shown by the fact that 
the Sahajiya sect of Bengal also regards him as its Adi-guru and one of its 
nine Rasikas. The Vallabbacari sect also recognised the Gita-govinda, in direct 
imitation of which Vallabhacarya’s son Vifthale^vara wrote his §Tngdrq-ra$a-ma$<fam 
(ed. Bombay, Saipvat 1975), 
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the use of the refrain! with these songs not only intensifies their haunting 
melody but also. combines the detached stanzas into a perfect whole. We 
have thus narration, description and speech finely interwoven with recitation 
and song, a combination which creates a type unknown in Sanskrit. Again, 
the erotic mysticism, which expresses fervent religious longings in the inti¬ 
mate language and imagery of earthly passion, and of which Jayadeva’s work 
is one of the earliest and the best literary examples, 1 supplies the picturesque 
and emotional inflatus, in a novel yet ■ familiar form, .by transforming the 
mighty sex-impulse into an ecstatic devotional sentiment. All the conven¬ 
tions and traditions of Sanskrit love-poetry have been skilfully utilised, and 
the whole effect is heightened by blending, it harmoniously with , the surround¬ 
ing beauty of nature. All this, again, is enveloped in a fine excess of pic¬ 
torial richness, verbal harmony and lyrical splendour, of which it is difficult 
to find, a parallel. Jayadeva makes a ., wonderful use'indeed of the sheer, 
beauty of words and their inherent melody,, of which Sanskrit is so capable; 
and, like all artistic masterpieces, his work' becomes almost untranslatable, 

. No doubt, there is in all this deliberate workmanship,, but all effort is suc¬ 
cessfully: concealed .in. an effective simplicity and: clarity, in a series of. pas¬ 
sionate and extremely musical word-pictures, 

/.In its novelty and completeness of effect Jayadeva’s work, therefore, is 
unique in Sanskrit, and it can be regarded as almost creating a new literary 
genre. It does, not strictly follow the Sanskrit tradition, but bears closer 
resemblance to the spirit and style of Apabhrarpsa or vernacular poetry. The 
musical PadavalTs which form the staple of the poem, are indeed composed 
in Sanskrit but they really conform to the vernacular manner of expression 
and employ rhymed and melodious moric metres which are hardly aMn to 
older Sanskrit metres. 2 The verses are not isolated, but rhyme and refrain 
wind them up into compact stanzas, which, again, is a well known character¬ 
istic of vernacular song and lyric. The very term Padavali, which became 
so familiar in later Bengali song, is not found in this sense in Sanskrit, but 
is obviously taken from popular poetry. A consideration of these peculiarities 
makes Pischel suggest 3 that Jayadeva’s poem goes back to an Apabhrarp^ 
original; but, apart from the fact that no such tradition exists, literary 

1. With the notable exception of the' Krsna-kamdmrta ascribed to Lllasuka 
Bilvamangala, of which, however, no influence is traceable in Jayadeva’s poem. See 
Kr$rui~kartiaMTta 1 ed. S. K* De (Dacca 1938) introd. pp. xxvi-xxvii, 

2. On the use of rhyme and refrain in Sanskrit and Apabhrarpsa poetry, see 
Keith, Htst. of Sanskrit Literature, p, 197-8. The! rhyme in Sanskrit Is recognised 
not as Antya-yamaka but as Antyjanuprasa (see Sahitya-darpmta, x* 6) ; but Its 
regular ^use, like that of refrain, is late and is probably due to the influence of 
Apabhrarpsa poetry. 

3. op. cit p. 27 ; repeated by S. K. Chatterji, Origin and Development of 

the Bengali Language, Calcutta 1926, pp. ,125-26. S. K. Chatterji, however, is 
not accurate m stating that Lassen held this view. The fact that none of the 
radavalis is quoted in the Sanskrit anthologies proves nothing ; it only shows that 
t Vt' ° think that these songs strictly followed the Sanskrit 
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and historical considerations will entirely rule out the theory. It should 
not be forgotten that the Gita-govinda was composed in an epoch when the 
classical Sanskrit literature was already on the decline, and when it was 
possible for such apparently irregular types to come into existence, presumably 
though the choral and melodramatic tendencies of vernacular literature which 
was by this time gradually coming into prominence. It is conceivable that 
popular festive performances, like the religious Yiatra, with their mythological 
theme, quasi-dramatie presentation and preference for song and melodrama, 
must have reacted upon the stereotyped Sanskrit.. literature and influenced 
its spirit and form, to such an. extent as to produce irregular and apparently 
non-descript types, which approximated more distinctly to the vernacular 
tradition, but which, being meant for a more cultivated audience, possessed 
a highly stylised form, . Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda appears to be a remarkable 
example of such a type, indicating, as it does, an attempt to renew and re¬ 
model older forms of composition by absorbing the newer characteristics of 
vernacular, language: and literature. . That this ! was not an 'isolated attempt 
but an expression, of wide-spread literary tendency is indicated by the exist¬ 
ence of a small but significant body of literature which exhibits similar pecu¬ 
liarities. 1 In these cases the vernacular literature developing side by side, re¬ 
acted upon Sanskrit, as it was often reacted upon by Sanskrit : and the ques¬ 
tion of re-translation does not arise. It should also be noted that although 
the Padiavalis follow the spirit and manner of vernacular songs, yet they 
accept the literary tradition of Sanskrit in their highly ornamental and 
stylistic mode of expression. The profusion of verbal figures, like chiming 
and alliteration, which are not adventitious but form an integral part of 
its literary expression, is hardly possible in Prakrit or Apabhramsa, which 
involves diphthongisation, compensatory lengthening or epenthetic intrusion 
of vowels, as well as elision of intervocalic consonants. It would be strange 
indeed to suggest that these verbal figures did not exist in the original but 
were added or re-composed in the presumed Sanskrit version. Neither lin¬ 
guistic nor literary sense will admit that the Gita-govinda was prepared in 
this factitious manner; and the theory of translation becomes unbelievable 
when one considers that Jayadeva’s achievement lies more in the direction 
of its verbally finished form, which is inseparable from its poetic expression. 


1. The editor of the Gopala-keli-candrika (of Ramakrspa of Gujarat, ed. Caland, 
Amsterdam 1917), which contains Padavalxs of the same kind, rightly draws at¬ 
tention to its quasi-dramatie, and choral peculiarities, and touches upon its simi¬ 
larity to the Swang of North-western India as well as to the Yatra, The Parijata- 
harnna (ed. Grierson in fBORS, iii, pp. 20-98) of Umapati Upadyaya, who pro¬ 
bably preceded Vidyapati'j, is written in Sanskrit but contains Maithili 
songs, which are, however, not translated into Sanskrit. The same is the 
case with the Hariscandm-nrtya (ed. A. Conrady, Leipzig 1891) which contains 
Nepali songs. The Mahdndtaka is another example of a so-called drama, which 
was undoubtedly influenced in form and spirit by popular literature. See S. K. De, 
Problem of the Mahanataka in IHQ, 1931, pp. 17, 32-33 where this question is 
discussed* 








2WEI ALTINDISCHE PROBLEME 


von 

ALBERT DEBRUNNER, Bern 

I. Eine Erwahnung der vorindogermanisci-ien 
Induskultur im Rigveda ? 


Ais ich im Winter 1936/7 wieder einmal in Uebungen das bekannte Lied 
RV. II 12 las, in dem in besonders gehaufter und schematisierter Form die 
Taten Indras aufgezahlt werden, fiel mir auf, dass nach 7 Imperfekten, 2 
Perfekten und einem das finite Verb ersetzenden Ptc. Perl. Pass ( 4 a krtani ) 
plotzlich 2 Aoriste kamen : 

4 b yo dasam vdrnam ddharam gutia ’kah 
c svaghnl ’vet yo jigwam laksdm adad 1 
d arydh pusfkni. 

“ der die dasische Rasse unterworfen und verdunkelt hat, der die Reichtiimer 
des Protzen 2 wegnahm wie ein siegreicher Gliicksspieler den hohen Einsatz ” 
(Gelpner). 

Die weitere Untersuchung ergab, dass nachher kein Aorist mehr kommt, 
sondern nur noch 3 Imperfekte, 5 Perfekte und 11 Prasentien (dazu eine Anzahl 
von nominalen Pradikativen ohne Verbum fmitum). 

Nun bezeichnet bekanntlich der Aorist in der vedischen Literatur die 
aktuelle Vergangenheit, das kurzlich Geschehene: Fapini 3,3,135 
Delbruck Synt. Forschungen II (1877) 6.87 f.; V (■= Altind. Syntax ,-1888) 
280 ff., Speijer Ved. und Sanskrit-Syntax { 1896) 51 § 174. Die in RV. II 12 im 
Aorist erzahlten Ereignisse, d. h. die Besiegung der vorarischen Bevolkerung 
des Pendschab und die Gewinnung der Reichtiimer dieses Feindes, waren also 
zur Zeit der Abfassung des Liedes noch aktuell gewesen, erst kurzlich erfolgt. 
Wir hatten demnach ein Lied unmittelbar aus der Zeit der arischen Erobe- 
rung vor uns, und die “ Reichtiimer des Feindes ” verstehen wir seit der Auffin- 
dung der vorindogermanischen Kultur in Mohenjodaro und Harappa besser 
als friiher. 



Bei der Art des RV., der mit alien sprachlichen und gedanklichen Moglich- 
keiten spielt, wird niemand erwarten, dass eine Nachpriifung der eben geaus- 
serten Vermutung an ahnlichen Liedem ein glattes, widersprachsloses Bild 
ergibt. Vielleicht wiirde es sich lotmen, wain ein sachlich und sprachlich gleich 
gut geschulter Vedaforscher einerseits die “ historischen ” Lieder des RV., ander- 


1. Die Bildung dieses Aorists hat Wackernagel uberzeugerid erklart (Festgabe 
Jacobi, 1926, 13 ff.) : Sdat ist Erweiterung eines inedialen *Sda wie das Imperfekt 
aduhat fur *aduha. 

2. Besser: des Feindes. 
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erseits die Aoriste unter diesem Gesichtspunkt neu durchpriifte. Ich habe nur 
einige besonders naheliegende Stichproben gemacht: 

Zum Gebrauch der Aoriste akar und adai ist Folgendes zu sagen : Del¬ 
bruck Synt. Forsch. II 67-70 stellt die Aoristbeispieie von kr- zusammen ; ich 
zahle 46 in aoristischem Sinn, 1 12 in erzahlendem, 4 sonstige. 2 Fiir addm 
usw. gibt er S. 76 nur aoristische Falle (9), fiir tdam usw. rechnet er S. 76 f 
2 aoristische dazu koiximt II 12, 14 !), 2 erzahlende und 2 unentschiedene. Der 
einzige 3 ausserrigvedische Beleg fiir Mam (VS. 12, 105 a) ist deutlich aoris- 
tisch tsam urjam ahdm ita adam “ Labung und Kraft entnehme ich jetzt 
daraus” (namlich aus dem soeb'en dargebrachten Opfer). 

Um II 12 herum liegen mehrere ahnliche Preislieder auf die Taten Indras 
(11. 13. 14. 15. 17. 19-22). Keines ist aber so straff gebaut wie 12. Daher ist 
die Aoristverwendung unklarer : der Aorist wird auch von mythologischen Vor- 
gangen gebraucht; z. B. 11, 7 und 8 (Geldner Uebers. Anm, zu 7 c : “ Der 
mythologische Vorgang. ..1st nach dem Aorist in die Gegenwart geriickt. ,, ) ; 
11,20 b u er hat den Arbuda niedergescblagen’’ {nt. . .astah). ■ " Andererseits 
wird'die Besiegung der menschlichen Feinde verschieden wiedergegeben : Aor. 
18 d ni .. .sadi“ (der Dasyu); wurde (links)' liegen gelassen” aber Imperf, 
2 d mdbhinat “ (den Dasa).hat er niedergeschIagen. ,, II 19,1-7 analysiert 
Delbruck a.a.0.55 f. Dagegen scheint das Siegeslied VI' 27 aktuell zu.sein : 
Strophe 3 : wir kannten (vidmd) deine Macht nicht, Str. 4 : jetzt aber ist. 
deine Kraft erkennbar geworden ( aceti ), mit der du die Nachkommenschaft 
des Varasikha erschlugst (avadhih), als.. .ihr Hauptling zerspellte ( dadara !)' 
in Str. 5 wechselt in der Schilderung desselben Kampfes wiederum das Tempus 
( v&dhit , han, dart). Von den beiden “historischenLiedern liber die Zehn- 
konigsschlacht enthalt das erste (VII 33,1-6) gar keinen Aorist, das zweite 
(¥11 83) nur in der Schilderung der gegenwartigen Kampflage (Str. 3) : Es 
ware ja moglich* dass die Situation nicht bei alien Liedem dieselbe war. 

Alles in allem Nachprufung ist notig, aber der Gedanke, dass II 12 un- 
mittelbar nach einer entscheidenden Schlacht gedichtet sein konnte, ist nicht 
aus der Luft gegriffen. Ich will nur noch eines zu erwagen geben : Die Besie¬ 
gung der Dasas kommt noch einmal in dem Lied vor und zwar in der Form 
des Nomen agentis auf -id (10 d yd dasyor hanta “ der der Toter des Dasyu 
ist”) das nach Delbruck Synt. Forsch. Ill 6 ff. Zuversicht, objektive Gewiss- 
heit ausdriickt. 

II. Zum Ariernamen. 

Nannten sich die “ Arier,” d.h, die Inder und Iranier, arya- oder drya? 
Die Frage ist weit davon entfernt, sicher beantwortet zu sein. Ich mochte 

1. II, 12,4 fehlt, well D. sich wesentlidi auf die Hauptsatze beschrankt ” 
(S. 1). 

2. Yon den beiden andern Stellen rdit guhd ’hah is IY- 18,15b mythologisch, 
also nicht aktuell; I. 123, 7 c (U§as yersteckt das Dunkel) kann gut aktuell sein. 

3. Wackehnagel a.a.O. 14. 
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sie hier auch nicht entscheiden, sondem nur einige anspruchslose Ueberlegungen 
dazu anstellen. 

Gewohnlich liest man, die altindische Bezeichnung sei trya. f die iranische 
* arya- (altpers. ariya-, awest. airy a-). Aber schon das grosse Petersburger 
Worterbuch (unter 2 3 ary a) lehrt, dass es nicht nur ein arya “ hold, ergeben,” 
sondem auch ein arya- “Arier” gebe. In der Tat 1st arya - als “Arier” 
gesichert durch den Gegensatz zu sudrd - : VS. 20, 17 ydc chudre ydd drye 1 
('= TS. Rath. SB. TB.) “was (wir) einem Sudra oder einem Arier (Boses 
getan haben)” ; VS. 23,31 sudrd ydd drydyai jdrdh (ohne Parallelen) “ wenn 
ein Sudra der Geliebte einer Arierin 1st ” ; 23,30 sudra ydd aryajdrd (= TS. 
MS. usw.) “wenn eine Sudrafrau die Geliebte eines Ariers ist” Spateres im 
PW. ; vgl. insbesondere Pan. 3,1,103, wo arya- im Sinn von “Herr” und 
“ Vaisya ” angefiihrt ist (aber 6,2,58 dryakumdra- und -bmhmatia-; auch 
4,1,30 lost die Rasika in dryakrta- auf). 

Es kann aber noch Weiteres gesagt werden : Im AV, kommt sicheres arya 
nur in Zitaten aus dem RV. vor : IV 32,' 1 c = RV. X 83, 1 c ; AV. XVIII 
1,21 c = RV. X 11,4 c ; sicheres arya - fehlt ganz ; an 5 Stellen steht der Anlaut 
in Verschleifung mit einem vorhergehenden -a (IV 20, 4 d, 8 d ; V 11, 3 c ; 
XIX 32,8 b ; XIX 62,1. d 1) . Wir wissen also nicht sicher, ob wir fiir den AV. 
arya- oder arya- anzusetzen haben. Der Padatext, der liberal! in trya- aufiost, 
ist nicht unbedingt . massgebend. Auch sudrdryau (s, Oertel a.a.0.) gibt 
natiirlich -.kerne Entscheidung..- 

MS. IV 6,6 (89,2) sudrasya caryasya c a (Mantra ; - ApSS.) wird man 
lieber in ary - auflosen, da ja arya- fur den schwarzen YV. gut beglaubigt ist. 
Fiir das Kathakam lasst sich mit Simons Index der Tatbestand festeiien : 
Ausser den oben angefuhrten Mantras mit arye und aryajdrd gibt es nur eine 
Stelle 2 : 34,5 (29,4 f.) my am variant ujjdpayati “ er lasst die arische Rasse 
siegen . .antarvedy dryas sydd bahirvedi sudrah “der Arier soil innerhalb, 
der Su.dra ausserhalb der Opferstatte sein.” :j An der erst-en Stelle werden wir 
arya- als adjektivische Vrddhiableitung aus arya- deuten durfen, und das wird 
zur Gewissheit erhoben durch die von Oertel a.a.0. zitierte Stelle JB. 2,405 
dryam ca variant saudram ca. Also ware im Grunde arya- substantivisch “ der 
Arier,” try a- adjektivisch “ arisch *\ Dazu passt ferner, dass im RV, trya- 
wenn man Grassmann folgt, etwa ebensooft adjektivisch wie substantivisch ist. 
Das offenkundig substantivische ary ah — sudrah der Rathakastelle konnte 
Anlehnung an das vorhergehende dryam varriam sein. 

Das Gesamtergebnis ist nicht sehr Mar* Aber es spricht doch Verschiedenes 
fur folgenden Verlauf: 1) aryd- “edd”, 2) substantiviert dry a- “ der Edle, 
Arier,” 3) davon mit Vfddhi arya - “ zu den Edlen, Ariern gehorig ; arisch,” 4) 


1. H. Oertel KZ. 63 (1936 ) 249 schreifot^instinktiv, aber unrichtig, drye. TS. 
akzentuiert arye . 

2. Die 4 Stellen mit &ryafy staimuen alle aus dem RV. 

3. Die Abtrermung a- ist an bdden Stellen sicher. 
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dieses neu substantiviert im Sinn von “ Arier.” Die Vermischung von 3) und 
4) ware schon im RV. eingetreten, 1 was zur kunstlichen, mit Hilfe von Ellipsen 
verdunkelnden Sprache des RV. gut passen wiirde. In der weniger gekiinstel- 
ten Sprache der Opferspriiche hatte sich der alte Zustand (2) und (3) besser 
gehalten. 

Ob es auch im Iranischen neben * arya-, auf das die awestische Schrei- 
bung airy a- fiihrt, ein *arya- gegeben hat, miissen wir dahingestellt sein lassen. 
Fiir das Altpersische pflegt man ariya- anzusetzen ; aber die Schreibung ary 
erlaubt natiirlich ebensogut die Deutung als * ariya-, wie ja auch z. B. das 
Zeichen a die Proposition a vertritt. 


1. Ueber aryd-paim- RV. VII 6,5 b (von den Usas gesagt) ; X 43,8 b (von 
den Wassern) wage ich kein Urteil; es ist offenbar ein Gegenstiick zu dasa-patm-, das 
L 32,11 a; V 30,5 d und VIII 85 (96), 18 d ebenfalls von den Wassern, III 12,6 b 
von den Burgen gesgat ist, Vgl. dazu Neisser Worterbuch zum RV. I 154. Der 
Akzent arya-patm- spricht gegen die Bedeutung “Gattin eines Ariers. ,, 







A NOTE ON COW VENERATION IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


By 

V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, Madras. 

In the long process of pastoral life and agricultural life, cow played a very 
great part. 1 Being connected with the life of the people in the infancy of 
their civilisation, cow attained a sanctity which required careful tending and 
upkeeping on the part of the owner. It is perhaps true to say that the cow 
early acquired a sanctity in monsoon countries, and she may have been a 
genius of the monsoon. 2 ' The veneration in which she was held by the pri¬ 
mitive tribes was translated into actual worship as a deity from the early Rg 3 
Vedic period. All such glory and veneration seem to have been confined to 
milch cow and bull and not to barren cows and other oxen and calves. In the 
epic period, the uses to which the cow’s products were put were many. They 
were indispensable Tor sacrifices,.. for agriculture, for the sustenance of a. child 
and for the relief of the famine-stricken. 4 In those ways the kine helped as 
they do even now men towards prosperity and growth, and to that extent the 
kine confer protection to all creatures and resemble the rays of the sun in parti¬ 
cular.- 1 

Their dung has been considered as the best manure for arable fields and 
fruit, and flower gardens as also for cleansing purposes while dried dung is 
used for burning the corpse, a practice still current in India.*' Their fresh and 
healthy milk adds freshness and: health to the growing children. As they sus¬ 
tain children, they sustain the aged and the infirm and bring happiness and 
peace to suffering millions. 7 

Other uses are that her products are used for curing phthisis and other 
wasting diseases. Her products form the chief food for man in the shape of 
milk, curds and clarified butter. 8 Her hide was used as a seat when eating. 0 


1. See Dikshitar’s “ The Cow in Hindu Life ” in the Journal of Benares Hindu 
University , Vol. II, Part III. 

2. See Indian Culture , Vol. II, p. 10. 

3. See Dikshitar, op. cit. 

4. See Mahdhhdrata, Anusasana, Chapter 106, 36. 

5. Ibid., Ill, 10. 

6. S. B. E. 44, p. 202. 

7. Mhb. Anusa, Chapter 124, 27. 
a Ch. 113, 22. 124, 21-22. 129-4, 

9. 113, 20-21, 
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The kine were great supporters of ascetics. 1 They were used on occasions of 
worship to the departed manes. 2 

When once the idea that the cow was a symbol of plenty was finally esta¬ 
blished, the giving of cows other than milch animals was not relished. In fact, 
if we understand the feeling of Naciketas in this matter in the right spirit, 
presents of cows other than milch animals defeat their purpose. A sacrifice^ 
for instance, who presents old, disabled, and impotent cows will not reach the 
world of bliss. 3 Imbued by such high considerations, the ancient Hindus who 
were devoted to dharma formulated certain ordinances concerning cows. Among 
them the following deserve mention : 


1. Cows should not be allowed to suffer from fire or sun. 4 The idea was 
that sufficient shelter should be provided by putting up healthy stalls. Exposure 
may vitally affect their health and consequently their well being. 

2. On seeing her one should become glad at heart and bow one’s head to 
er In this the auspiciousness of the animal is stressed. Even to-day, 
m us feel glad at heart if they see first after waking up in the morning 

cow and her calf and believe that the day would be one of joy and merriment. 

3 . One should not feel repugnant at the urine and the dung of the cow.« 
Belief is current that both their urine and dung contain medicinal properties 
and are also purificatory things. 


4 One should never eat the meat of the kine.* This one prescription 
will set at nought the wrong impression that once beef-eating was in use in 

India. There may have been beef-eating, but it was not countenanced by the 
society at large. y ' 


5. Obstruction of any sort should not be placed in her way. 
such a gentle animal that she was allowed to roam about at will 
injury should be inflicted on her. 


R She was 
No sort of 


1- TTT fit If guff-tcrr: , 

3^ wr^cr ^ jrtWI fifrr i 

ffraffisfjsfrlpf: ^ n 129, 20-21. 

2. iftg 11 

II Ibid. 46. 

3. See Kathopanisad, I, 1.3. 

fn^nr I 

'ffw I - #BT: clHT ffl- 5^ || 

4. See Mhb., Anusa. Ch. 106. 30. 

5. Ch. 116. 34.35. 


6. Ibid., 113.18, m f 

H ^ gfs u 

7. Ch. 108.11. 

8. Ibid., 19, 
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6. One should not, even in thought, injure the kine. 1 This ordinance at 
once points out with what sanctity and veneration she was treated. 

7. It is said that the enemy who declared himself to be a cow was not 
to be slain. 2 This was an important plank in the code of ancient warfare of 
the Hindus. This incidentally evidences the dharmid nature of ancient wars 
in India. 

8. Another prescription is that it was crime to kill a cow. 3 Killing a 
cow was regarded a criminal offence. The State punished him who committed 
that offence. 

9. To save a cow, a Brahamana or Vaisya who is ordinarily forbidden 
to take to armis, can take up arms. 4 This is a case of asadharana dharma. 
The sddhdrana dharma was that excepting a Ksatriya no. member of other 
communities could take to arms. But in certain circumstances, members of 
Brahmana and other castes could take to arms. One was self-defence and 
another was defending, a cow from being injured. 

10. In giving evidence a witness takes in hand among other things, cow 
dung and declares truth. 5 This shows how dharma has become deep-rooted 
and anything of cow was deemed so sacred that it was considered heinous to 
tell an untruth even in the presence of cow dung, let alone a cow. 

In the light of the above examination, it is difficult to accept that sacri¬ 
fice of cows, was involved in. gomedha . The. Yedic.literature which glorifies the 
cow and hedges her . with divinity ■: cannot at the same time allow her to be 
sacrificed and. slaughtered. The. same holds good of most Vedic literature 
where again the cow is celestial par excellence , Worship of the animal and 
-.hints# cannot go . together. It is therefore reasonable to assume that the term 
7. go7 in places like gomedha did not mean a cow, but it stood for some bovine 
animal, or products of the cow. As a matter of fact, in all various sacrifices 
which are being performed to the present day, the common expression pasu- 
medha means a sacrifice of a goat or goats. Conclusion is then, irresistible that 
the term 4 pasu ’ represented the goat, as it is still in practice and never meant 
a cow which, to all intents and purposes, continues to enjoy respectful wor¬ 
ship uniformly from pre-historic times to the present day. 


1. Ibid., Ch. 116.34. 

2. eTs&rsr 

| Gautama Dharma , X. 17, (Mysore Govt. Oriental Series, 1917) 

3. Ibid., xxiL20* 


stt =?r 

4. Brndh, 11.218. 

5. Laivs of Brhaspati, VII. 22-23. The translation of the test runs as follows : 
“ A witness should give evidence according to truth. After putting off his shoes and 
his turban, he should stretch out his right hand, and declare the truth, after taking 
in his hands gold, cowdung or blades of sacred grass.” $. B. E. Vol. XXXIII., 
pp. 301-302, 


KAUSIKA AND THE ATHARVA VEDA 


By 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON, Yale University. 

It was one of the great achievements of my teacher, Maurice Bloomfield, 
that he first edited and published the Kausika Sutra, the ritual textbook of the 
Atharva Veda , and showed in a number of specific instances how necessary 
that text’s, statements may be for a correct understanding of the Atharvan 
hymns. Various of these hymns, which had previously been grotesquely mis¬ 
understood, were first provided with their true interpretation by Bloomfield, 
as a result of his study of the Kausika. A good instance is AV. 1.14, which 
.Weber, Ludwig,' and; Zimmer thought to be a marriage-hymn. In JAOS 
xiii, p, cxv"; A/P.7.4730.; and SBE 42, pp. 107, 252ff., Bloomfield showed 
that ■ Kausika. is certainly right in using it in'“a woman’s incantation against 
her rival.” It is feminine jealousy-charm ;. about as remote as possible from 
,a,marriage-hymn ! . And: this case is. by no means isolated. In his book on 
M The Atharva. Veda ” in ' Buhler’s Grundriss, p. 57, Bloomfield remarks 
justly : “ All scholars are agreed now that the Sutra of Kausika frequently 
'furnishes valuable hints'towards making out the situation' within which many 
hymns were conceived, by furnishing the mise-en-scene, as it were, of a given 
hymn.” 

To my mind, it seems a little unfortunate that Bloomfield immediately 
added to this the following qualifying statement : “ But all scholars are also 
agreed that the Sutra draws in a large measure upon the independent tradi¬ 
tion of folk-customs and practices in general, interweaving the Atharvan hymns 
as prayers applicable to the situation with more or less fitness.” The impli¬ 
cation here is that Kausika is dependent on the Atharvan tradition only to a 
rather limited extent, and that its uses of Atharvan materials are largely “ in¬ 
dependent ” of that tradition. 

The more I study the Atharva and the Kausika, the more I am impressed 
with the intimate relation between the two, and the more convinced I become 
that Kausika is on the whole a pretty strict adherent of a school tradition 
which was the direct heir of the Atharva Samhitd itself, knew very well the 
purposes of the Atharvan hymns, and stated them very accurately, on the 
whole, in its ritual prescriptions. It is my belief that there are extremely few 
Atharvan hymns, the original practical purpose of which will not be found 
stated somewhere in the Kausika. Secondary application of them is found, in 
my opinion, almost exclusively in this way, that the Kausika very often uses 
an Atharvan hymn in two or more quite different rites. In such cases, or in 
most of them, it is reasonable to suppose that the hymn was originally com- 
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posed for only one of the several purposes to which Kausika puts it. The 
problem is then merely to decide which was the original function. This sort 
of secondariness is just what we' should expect of a school text, later in date 
than the compilation of the Samhita. It does not mean that Kausika has lost 
the thread of Atharvan tradition, nor even necessarily that it has used “ inde¬ 
pendent ” traditions. It only means that in the course of time the practition¬ 
ers of the Atharvan rites extended the application of many Atharvan hymns, 
using them in performances which the original authors did not have in mind, 
in addition to (but not instead of i) those which they did have in mind. 

One reason, and indeed the most important, for my belief in the general 
historic soundness of the Kausika as representative of Atharvan practices, is 
the fact that frequently we find a very close and intimate verbal relation bet¬ 
ween the language of the hymn and that of the Kausika rite which applies it. 
So close is this relation that, as Bloomfield showed in some cases, we need 
the Kausika in order to understand even the very words of the hymn. The 
fact that, in some cases, the language of the hymn cannot, be understood with¬ 
out reference to the Kausika, seems to me evidence for the point I am making. 
The hymns were, not composed in a vacuum, or as literary exercises. Each 
of them had a definite and drastically, practical purpose : it was.designed to 
accompany a magic rite for the attainment of a specific practical end. Na¬ 
turally, therefore, it often contains clear .references' to. the realia of. the rite 
itself : to the implements used, or the actions performed. Without knowing 
what these were, it is not infrequently impossible to guess what the hymn is 
talking about. And the Kausika is, as a rule, our only source of information 
on this subject. It is my increasingly firm belief that it is, broadly speaking, 
an extremely reliable one, within the limits indicated above. 

Neglect of this truth has been a great drawback to the interpretation of 
the Atharva Veda . Strangely, even Bloomfield himself, despite the fact 
that he was the first to emphasize the Kausika’s importance, has failed at 
times to make full use of it in interpreting the Atharva. Still less have other 
interpreters done so. In reading Whitney, for example, one gets the impres¬ 
sion that he had little interest in Kausika. Of course, as a rale he methodically 
reports the places where Kausika refers to each hymn, with a brief statement 
of the nature of the rite there recounted. But hardly ever does he seem to 
take it seriously. One gets the impression that he regarded these Kau&ika re¬ 
ferences as just a necessary part of his scholarly apparatus, to be recorded for 
the sake of a>mpleteness, and then practically ignored. 

It would scarcely be possible here to attempt an extended demonstration 
of this point. I shall limit myself to two examples, which have recently 
caught my attention. In both, it seems to me that a study of the Kausika 
throws valuable light on the verbal interpretation of an Atharvan hymn ; and 
in both that evidence has been entirely ignored by all previous interpreters, 
including Whitney and (in one case) Bloomfield (the other concerns a 
hymn which Bloomfield did not translate or comment upon). 
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The first is AV. 1.7.2, in a hymn addressed to Agni, intended to accom¬ 
pany a rite for getting rid of devils and evil spirits of various kinds. It is 
one of the cdtana or “ expelling ” group of charms, mentioned by Kaus. in 
8.25 ; the rite is described in 25.22ff., to which Whitney does not even refer 
specifically, saying merely that the catandni of 8.25 “ are used in a few places 
for exorcism and such purposes”. Yet Kaus. 25.30, in the midst of the 
description of the rite, contains a word which seems to me to solve a riddle 
which has defied Whitney and all other, commentators, including Bloom¬ 
field, in the second verse of this hymn, which reads : 

ajyasya paramesthim jhtavedas tanuvasin | 
dgne iaulcisya prtsana yatudhandn vt lapaya ( | 

So the MSS, except that many of them write paramesthin , for which 
°sthim is of course merely an orthographic variant. Roth and Whitney’s 
text emends tauldsy a to taildsya , and all western commentators have follow¬ 
ed this text, rendering sesame-oil.” Shankar Pandurang Pandit’s edition 
keeps the reading of the MSS, which is.supported '(at least in essence) by 
the Ppp. reading tulasya (Barret, fAOS 35. 48, supposes that taulasya with 
the MSS of Saunakiya should be read). 

. . That the emendation of Roth-Whitney. is wrong is clearly, proved by 
,Kaus. 25.30 : vlrinatulamisram ingidam prapule juhoti,, “ he offers as oblation 
in a praputa (some kind of container) ingida-oil mixed with panicles of the 
plant vlrina (Andropogon muricatus).” This explains why Agni is, in verse 
2 of the accompanying hymn, invited to eat not only the sacrificial butter 
{ajya) but also the “ panicle ” or “ collection of panicles,” according as one 
prefers the Paippalada reading tulasya , or the Saunakiya MSS reading tau¬ 
lasya. That one of these two is the true reading, and should be kept in the 
text, is certain. The iSaun. reading, implying a collective noun derived from 
tula “ panicle,” is rather more attractive than the Paipp. tulasya ; and u for 
an is a not uncommon corruption in Paipp. 

The other passage I shall discuss is the very first stanza of the first hymn 
of the AY. : 

ye irisaptah pariydnti visvd rupdni bibhrataty | 
vdcdspdtir bald U§drri tanvo adyd dadhdtu me || 

u The thrice seven (indefinitely large number) that roam about, bearing 
all forms— let the Lord of Speech to-day assign to me their powers, their 
persons.” The verse is simple enough, except that no one has succeeded in 
making any plausible guess as to who the “ thrice seven ” are. Weber and 
Griffith thought gods were meant; Roth, as quoted by Whitney, “ the 
healthy hearers (of the sacred learning), old and young” ; Whitney him¬ 
self thinks, possibly, the sounds or syllables which make up the sacred learn¬ 
ing, to engender which in man is the purpose of the hymn and its accom¬ 
panying rite (Kau6ika 10.1, medhdjanana ). 
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This time it is no particular word in Karts., but the actions described, 
which seem to me to make quite clear what is meant. Since the rite and 
accompanying hymn are to produce medha, sacred learning, naturally Vacas- 
pati, “ the lord of speech,” is invoked ; and equally naturally, talking birds 
come into the picture, for of course vac, “ speech,” means in the Veda “ sacred 
learning. Even more specifically, Kaus. 10.2, 3 operates with the tongues, 
the organs of speech, of such talking birds : sukasarikxsandrp, jihva badhnati 
(2), asayati (3). That is, “he (the practitioner) ties on (the beneficiary, 
as amulets) the tongues of parrots, thrushes, and larks (? at any rate, some 
talking bird);” and “he causes him to eat (tongues of such birds),” while 
reciting this hymn. What could be clearer than that it is these talking birds, 
emblems of “speech” {vac), of which the “lord of speech” (Vacaspati)' 
is to implant the “ powers ” and the “ persons ” or bodies, in the aspirant for 
sacred knowledge ? As he says this, he ties on the tongues of talking birds, 
and has the aspirant eat them. Of course the tongue is the carrier of the 
power of speech. From the standpoint of magic, this most effectively sym¬ 
bolizes the desired acquisition of “speech,” that is, sacred learning. The 
thrice seven that roam about,” then, are these birds—neither gods, nor 
sacred syllables, nor “ healthy hearers,” nor anything else. A glance at the 
Kausika piactice is sufficient to make immediately dear what has always 
been a puzzle to interpreters of this first hymn of the Atharva Veda. 


TODA MENSTRUATION PRACTICES* 

By. 

M. B. EMENEAU, Yale University. 

The Todas of the Nilgiris in South India in the regulations governing 
women during menstruation are as peculiar as in many other of their insti¬ 
tutions., In the account of their regulations which is presented in this paper 
this will be shown by reference to the regulations of the communities sur¬ 
rounding them. 

During this period Toda women are not secluded, as they are by the 
Kotas and Badagas of the Nilgiris and by most other communities of India. 
They " remain in the one-room houses of the tribe and no restrictions are 
placed on their contacts with ordinary men. Sexual intercourse is forbidden, 
but other physical contacts are allowed. ..E.g. they, may sit on the same seat 
as a man and may assist a man or.be assisted by -him■■in- dressing the.hair, 
bathing etc. Contact is' always avoided even in the- woman’s normal state 
with a man of the same, patrilineal sib or with 'a man of the same matri- 
lineal line, 1 but during menstruation no further restrictions' are., imposed. 
They cook as usual; this again is in marked contrast, with the practice of other 
communities of India. The taboo on sexual intercourse during a woman’s 
menstrual period is apparently'broken at times ; no penalty is applied either 
to the man or to the woman if such breach is discovered. A man however 
who has had such intercourse may not become a dairyman-priest until after 
the next new moon. 

The period involves however an even stricter seclusion from contact with 
the dairy-complex than is usually enjoined on the Toda women. The res¬ 
triction on a man’s becoming a priest after intercourse with a menstruating 
woman has just been mentioned. Normally women may drink buttermilk 
from the dairies, and it is the women’s task to take receptacles to the line of 
stones marking off the houses, or profane part of the munds, 2 from the dairy 
and its grounds, in order that the priest may fill them with buttermilk. Both 
these practices are forbidden for menstruating women. Even during their 


* * This paper was written during receipt of aid from the American Philosophical 
Society (Penrose Fund), to which I must acknowledge my gratitude. 

1. See my paper “ Toda marriage regulations and taboos ” in American Anthro¬ 
pologist 39, 103-12. 

2, A mund is any place where the Todas live or carry on tribal activities which 
are localized, e.g., funerals or dairy operations. In my paper “ Toda culture thirty- 
five years after ” in Annals of the Bkandarkar Oriental Research Institute Vol. XIX, 
pp. 101-121, I have outlined the nature of the munds and have shown that those at 
which the people live are typically made up of two parts, a dairy-complex which is 
a god, and a profane part where the houses are. 
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normal period they must be careful not to touch the priest while he is exer¬ 
cising his priestly duties ; e.g. when a woman takes the vessel to the line of 
stones, she sets it down on the ground and retreats a few paces and the priest 
avoids contact even with the profane vessel. Priests, however, are permitted 
to sleep in the profane part of the mund, the houses, on certain nights of the 
week, depending on' the grade of dairy at which they officiate, and on these 
nights they may have intercourse with the women in the houses and no res¬ 
triction is put upon their contact with the women. 1 A menstruating woman, 
however, must not stay in the house when a priest comes to sleep there. She 
is further debarred from touching any buffaloes, calves, or buffalo-pens, even 
those which she may touch at-ordinary times, as e.g. non-sacred buffaloes which 
are.being milked, for the use,of the houses. The restrictions which,ward off 
women from the dairy-complex are at ordinary times stringent enough ; the.se 
extra ones are designed to remove the last traces of contact during .a woman’s 
menstruation period. 

■ The funeral huts-used for men at all male funeral places are called by the 
word which denotes a dairy (poly). Some of the sibs in fact ..place the corpse 
of a man. in-a dairy-which-is used as^such and"in one or two- other cases there 
are traditions that-the funeral huts were originally dairies of-certain grades. 2 A 
menstruating woman may not enter any, funeral hut. of‘a male to lament over 
the body. This■ is a slight further indication that all, the funeral ..-huts of males 
are regarded as dairies, as they are terminologically. The nedpoly, or hut 
which is built for the., accommodation of the relics of a man between the first 
and second funerals, also has as part of its name the word for dairy. It is not 
however regarded as a dairy, nor is there any indication that it was a dairy 
at any stage of its development. But no menstruating woman may enter 
it. It is probable that this restriction has been made following upon the 
restriction on a menstruating woman’s entering the funeral hut proper. 

One mund, kutmsy of the sib called mom was according to tradition 
formerly a dairy-mund of the highest grade, a ti :-mund. A certain amount 
of its original sanctity still attaches to it, and in theory women do not live 
there any more than they do at ti :-munds. The inconvenience of this re¬ 
gulation is however overcome in practice by a fiction. Women live at the 
mund kuui.wy but the marks of women’s occupation are not allowed in the 
mund, i.e., the grain-pounder, the winnowing-basket, and the broom must be 
kept outside the mund and never brought to the houses. All household duties 
involving these, articles must be performed outside of the munds. Like¬ 
wise, no menstruating woman may stay in the mund ; she must go outside 
and stay away for three days. At ordinary times she may be in the mund 
by a fiction, but when she is really and unequivocally a woman, the fiction 
will not avail to preserve the sanction of this mund. 


1. See Rivers, The To das, pp. 62 (towards the bottom), 67 (bottom), 72 (to¬ 
wards the bottom), 78 (middle). 

2. Rivers, pp. 339-40. 
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Finally we come to the question of the woman’s personal hygiene during 
menses. As is very usual, a bath is prescribed after menstruation is over, to 
remove the last traces of uncleanliness. But, very unusual among primitive 
communities, the Toda woman during her period wears a sanitary napkin 
designed to absorb the flow of blood. Formerly it was made of moss wrapped 
into a pad with a piece of cloth and attached before and behind to the usual 
silver or brass chain girdle or, failing this, to a waist-string. At present rags 
are more common in the munds than formerly and the pad may be made 
wholly of rags. The pad is changed when necessary, and all discarded ones 
are burnt. Such pads. are also used by Kota and by Badaga women, but 
their use has not been reported, so far as 1 know, for the women, of any other 
Indian community. 

The contrast between the menstrual regulations of the Todas and those 
of other Indian communities is neatly pointed by the habits of the small 
Toda Christian community. The converted Toda women have not been 
sufficient In number-to provide wives for all the Toda men converts and the 
deficiency has been made tip by converted Tamilian women. The two sets 
of women continue .their .pre-Christian customs during menstruation. The. 
Toda women wear the: sanitary napkin and continue to cook and to live in all 
parts of the house. The Tamilian- women, on the other hand, wear no nap¬ 
kins, refuse to cook, and will not even enter the room where the cooking-hearth 
is built. 







THE DONATED LAND OF THE NADHANPUR GRANT 
OF BHASKARAVARMAN OF KAMARUPA 

By 

t JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH, Calcutta. 

We have read with interest Dr. Bhattasali’s paper on the above subject, 
published in fRASB, 1935, (Vol. I., pp. 419-27). We are glad to find that 
Dr. Bhattasali has, after careful researches, arrived at the conclusion that 
the donated land lay in Pancakhapda, which we did some eight years ago, 
with our then imperfect knowledge of the local geography. Before him an¬ 
other scholar, viz. Dr. K. M. Gupta, Professor of History of the Sylhet 
College, came to the same conclusion, also independently. [IHQ., for 1931 
(Vol. VII., pp. 743ff)]. We are sorry to find that Dr. Bhattasali has 
ignored him altogether, although he has noticed the names of other scholars, 
who joined in the discussion after Dr. Gupta. 

Dr. Bhattasali remarks about our article ( IHQ ., 1930, Vol. VI., pp. 
60ff) that we therein dealt with ‘ the migration of Nagar Brahmins to east¬ 
ern India, a subject which has not been properly handled, the discussion of the 
topic so far being based on a number of unwarranted conjectures.’ Has not 
this been quite out of place in his paper under discussion, which deals with 
the boundaries of the donated land? He could well have reserved it for 
a separate paper to deal with. We shall be very glad to have a fair criticism 
from Dr. Bhattasali, not only of our paper in question, but also that of 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, dealing with the same subject. (Ind. Ant., 1932, 
Vol. XLI., pp. 41-55 & 61-72). In fact a sober and unbiassed discussion is 
a desideratum, in the field of research, in arriving at the truth. 

Dr. Bhattasali has given the credit of bringing to the notice of scholars, 
the fact of the existence of ‘ Gangni gram ’ and ‘ Gagni Bil,’ in the locality, 
to Prof. Bhandarkar. But in fact the credit, in the first place, belongs to 
Mr. Ram Tarak Bhattacharya of Silchar, and secondly to Dr. Gupta 
of the Sylhet College. We referred to both in our note, published in the 
Indian Culture for 1935, Vol. II., pp. 153-157. In fact the knowledge of 
Prof. Bhandarkar of the India Government map No. 830D71 is from us. 
We do not, however, find fault with the Professor for not making these small 
acknowledgements, as this would have been out of place in a book-review. 

This! discovery of two! Gahgnis in the locality has, no doubt, proved the 
futility of wandering in Northern Bengal, for looking up GangiijM, which 
was not unknown in Sylhet. But this has not been of any help in tracing 
Ganginika, the Western boundary 1 of the donated land in Pancakhanfia. To 
Dr. Bhattasali lies the credit of finding out the name of the river to the 
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West of Pancakhanda as 4 Lula Gang and successfully identifying it with 
Gahgiioika of the charter. We wonder how the learned and careful editor of 
the plates like Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharya Vidyiavinod, who is a resi¬ 
dent of the district, knows the creek and comer of the district, and had been 
on the spot, could fail to notice the existence in the vicinity of Pancakhanda, 
such places as ' Mara Kusiyiara/ 4 Gangni/ 4 Khasa,’ 4 Lula-Gang ’ and 4 Cand- 
rapur/ the most important items for the identifications of the donated land. 
Far from discussing the locality, he does not make even a bare mention of 
any of them, in his contributions on the subject, in the various journals. What 
does this silence signify? 

For purposes of proper identification of the agrahara, Dr. Bhattasali 
appears, to'have devoted much time and labour, to arrive at the exact sense 
of the words by which the boundaries of this area are indicated. We would 
like to: make some observations on his findings on the subject.. First of all, 
let us for ready reference quote below, the passage from the charter indicat¬ 
ing the boundaries, showing readings, as well as, corrections by Pandit Vidya¬ 
vinod :~~™ , . . . 

L. 128 Simmo yatra purvveya suska-Kmsika || Purva-daksi-. 

L..; 129.. riena ,saiva ..suska-Kmsika ■ dumb art-cched as amh ( mve) dyd 11 Daksi- 
. . nmdpidumban-ceh[e]d\ah] \\ Dakskta - 

L. 130. pascimena Gahg[i]nikd dumbari-ccheda-samb ( mve)dyd || Pascimend- 

dhund-sima-Gangi(i)nikd{ 11 ] Pascimo- 

L. 131. ttarena Kumbhakaras-saiva ca Gahgi(i)nika prdg-bhujyammo (nd I j') 

uttarena brhaj-jdlall || uttara-pu- 

L. 132. rvvena Vyavahari- Khasoka - puski(ska)rim suska-Kausika, ceti || 

The line 130 above describes the Western boundary as —Pascimenddhund 
sima-Gangityika. This has been translated by Dr. Bhattasali, as— 4 To the 
west was the rivulet itself while Pandit Vidyavinod, as— 4 In the west the 
modern boundary is GanginM/ (Kamarupa-Sasanavali, p. 41). We are 
afraid both the scholars have failed to catch the real import of ‘ adhund - 
sima-Ganginika, which is a samdsa —compound, implying 4 Ganginika with 
its modern boundary \ Pandit Vidyavinod commenting on the word adhund , 
here, says— 44 the word 4 adhund ’ appears to imply that previously in the time 
of Bhutivarma’s granting the charter this Ganginika was at a distance, now it 
has reached the border. (Ibid, p, 41, n, 3). This view of the editor of 
the plates does not seem to be correct. If in the time of Bhutivarma, Gahgi- 
i>ika, which was a running current then, was further away from the western 
border of the agrahara , the question of distribution of the land increased, by 
G&hgini, as recorded in lines, 127-128, of the charter would not, according to 
the Hindu law, have arisen*at all We shall hereafter discuss this question 
in detail, in a separate paper, on 4 the law of alluvion and diluvion in ancient 
India/ We shall then be in a position to realize how very important is this 
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interpretation of ours of the word 4 adkund-sima-Gahginikd in understand¬ 
ing the passage about the distribution of lands enhanced by the 'suska-Kausika 
and Gangini. (lines, 126-27). 

' It will be seen from the extract given above that the word 4 dumvari- 
ccheda ’ occurs twice, and 4 dumvari-cchada ’ only once, which has been cor¬ 
rected by Pandit Vidyavinod as 4 dumvmi-ccheda \ Dr. Bhattasali has 
read 4 dumvmi-ccheda ’ in all the three places. He interprets the word as 4 a 
pool shaped like a fig.’ But as. a single pool cannot be expected, according to 
his own showing, to cover a boundary running for miles, he has come forward 
with the explanation that it means 4 pools or sections of the dried up river, 
which retained water in the shape of figs, i.e., circular of (? or) irregularly 
circular sections.’ Apart from the fanciful nature of the explanation, it can¬ 
not be supported for more than one reason. Firstly, 4 ccheda ’ is singular; 
it cannot, therefore, be interpreted as 'pools’, which is in the plural. Second¬ 
ly we could not find 4 pool ’ as one of the meanings of the word 4 ccheda \ in 
any dictionary we consulted. 

We are not sure which of the two expressions, 4 ccheda ’ and [cchada ’ 
is correct. If 4 ccheda 7 is the word meant, we take it in the sense of 4 a divider,’ 
4 a barrier ’ or 4 fencing.’ . According , to this 4 dumvan-ccheda ’ means 4 the 
fencing of fig trees.’ It appears from the charter that the donees were al¬ 
ready in the possession of the agrahara, only that they were made to pay 
rent for want of the plates, which were destroyed by fire. It would not be 
at all unreasonable to take that the owners of the plots of land on the border 
had planted fig trees by way of demarcations of their individual plots, which 
thus ran throughout the border. These were planted not on the bed of 
the dried up river, but on the raised land on their banks. So there was no 
chance of the fencing being washed away during the rains, as has been 
apprehended by Dr. Bhattasali. The boundaries given in the plates refer 
to the agrahara land only, and do not include the accretion lands of the 
Kausika or Ganginika, for which separate provisions have been made in 
lines 126-128. The expressions, 4 saiva suska-Kausika dumvari-ccheda-sam- 
vedyd and 4 Ganginika dumvafi-ccheda-samvedyd ’ mean that the dried up 
Kausika and Ganginika are indicated by the fencings of fig trees, i.e. the 
beds of the Kausika and Ganginika commence from the fencings. 

If, however, 4 cchada ’ is the correct word, we think it is only a Sanskrit- 
ized form of the local word Chada, meaning 4 a stream ’ or 4 a rivulet.’ We 
know from our personal knowledge that this word is current even to-day 
in the Sylhet and Chittagong districts. In the town of Sylhet itself there 
are two chaclm, namely, Malini and Goiali. In the Chittagong copper-plate 
of Damodara occurs 4 mrta-cchada ’ or 4 dead stream ’ as the northern bound¬ 
ary of the donated land. {Bengal Inscriptions, Vol. III. p. 163). So Dum¬ 
vari-cchada means a stream with the name of Dumvari. We are in favour 
of this reading of cchada. If the word was ccheda , in the sense of fencing or 
pool, we would expect them in the eastern and western boundaries also, which 
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are indicated by the dried up Kausika and Gahginika. But as they are 
found only in the south-east, south, and south-west, we think cchada mean¬ 
ing a stream is the more probable explanation of the' two. It is to be noted 
here that the southern boundary consists of dumvari-cchada or ccheda only, 
without any mention of Kausika or Gahgi^ilda. 

In conclusion, we must say that when four different persons, viz., Mr. 
Ram Tarak Bhattacharya, a man of the locality, ourselves, Dr. K. M. 
Gupta, a Professor of the local College of Sylhet, and Dr. Bhattasali, have 
independently come to the same conclusion that the donated land lay in 
paragana Pahcakhanda of Sylhet, it deserves more than ordinary consider¬ 
ation. 







APADEVA, THE AUTHOR OF THE MIM AMS ANYA YA- 
PRAKASA AND MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA APADEVA 
THE AUTHOR OF THE ADHIKARANACANDRIKA 
AND THE SMRTICANDRIKA _ ARE THEY 
IDENTICAL ? 

By 

■ P. K. CODE, Poona 

Aufrecht 1 records only one MS of a mimamsa work called the Adhi~ 
karavacandrika by Mahiamahopadhyaya Apadeva, viz. r li L 1911 which is 
the same as No. 1911 described.by Rajendralal Mitra in 1880. 2 . In Appen¬ 
dix A 3 to his Notices of Sms . MSS containing a list of MSS purchased by 
him for Govt, of India among the Mimamsa works No. 1911 is; not included. 4 
It.appears, therefore, that this big work of Apadeva represented by a .single 
complete MS. has remained in private, possession since 1880 and may' have 
been lost,, though let me .hope : ..that .some scholar at Darbhanga.interested-, in 
the study of MSmamsa makes a strenuous effort to regain it from the des¬ 
cendants of Pandit Madhao Jha of Sano after proper inquires. 

In the absence of this only MS of the Adhikaranacandrika it is difficult 
to say anything authoritatively about the author of this work or the work 
itself. Let me, however, record in this paper some evidence which goes to 
disprove that Apadeva the author of the Adhikaranacandrika is identical with 
Apadeva, the author of the very popular Mimamsa work called the Mimamsa - 


1. Cata. Catalogorum, I, 10 b. 

2. Notices of Sanskrit MSS , Calcutta 1880, Voh V, pp. 229-230. 

3. Ibid., pp. xvii to xxxi. 

4. The General Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal in his letter No. 323 
of 24th March, 1938, informs me as follows :—“ You are informed that the parti¬ 
cular MS (•= Adhikarmtacmdrika) which was noticed by R. L. Mitra in the Notices 
of Sanskrit MSS, Vol. Y, was never in the possession of the Society, while in his 
tour he came to know of the existence of this manuscript and most probably he 
collected information about it by going directly to the place of its deposit.” 

Particulars of this MS as given by Rajendralal Mitra on p. 229 of Vol. V of 
his Notices are as follows:—" Substance, country-made paper, 14 X 3£ inches, 
Folia 112. Lines 6 on a page. Extent 2164 Slokas. Character MaithilL Date ? 
Place of Deposit: Sano, Darbhanga, Pandit Midhav Jha. Appearance old. Prose. 
.Correct. 

Adhikaranacandrika. On syllogisms with explanations and bearings of the 
various illustrations usually cited by authors. By Apadeva Mahlnaahopidhyi,ya* ,, 
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nydyaprakasa otherwise called Apadevi. 1 The genealogy of Apadeva , the 
author of the Mtmdmsmydyaprahdsa as recorded by his son Anantadeva in 
his work Smrtikaustubha 2 is as follows 

Ekanatha? 

I 

son 

Apadeva (I) 

son 

Anantadeva (I) 

I 

. son. 

Apadeva (II) (author of Mimmhsdnydyaprakdsa). 

I 

son 

Anantadeva (II) (author of Smrtikaustubha ). 

Aufrecht 4 makes the following entry in his Catalogus Catalogomm re¬ 
garding the works of Apadeva the author of the Mimdmsmyayaprakdsa :— 
“son of Anantadeva, grandson of Apadeva father of Ananta¬ 
deva, pupil of Govinda. 


1. Edited by 1 Mahiamahopadhyaya Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar in the Govt. 
Ori. Series. (Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona, .1937) with an original Sanskrit 
commentary called Prabhd (pages 31 + 288). The work has been edited by Dr. 
Ganganath Jha in the Pandit, 26 (1904) Nos. 2, 4, 7, 8, pp. 1-48 ; 27 (1905) Nos. 
2-8, pp. 49-226 and by Chinnaswami Sastri in the Chovokhamba Sanskrit Series , 
Benares, 1925 (with an original Sanskrit Commentary). See also another edition 
of the work by M. M. Lakshman Shastri and Sitaram Shastri, Chowkham. Sam. 
Series , 1921. For a critical student of MImamsa the English translation of the work 
by Prof. Franklin Edgerton of the Yale University would be found very useful as 
it contains the transliterated Sanskrit text, a glossarial index together with a critical 
Introduction and Bibliography (Pub. by the Yale University Press, 1929). 

2. Edited by Kamala Kr§na Smrtitirtha in the Gaekwad Qrl Series, No. 
LXXII, Baroda, 1935. 

3. Prof. F. Edgerton in his Introduction to Apadevi (1929) observes about 
this Bkanatha ;— 

" This can hardly be the same as the well-known Maratha poet-—Saint Eknath, 
although he lived at Prati§thana (Paithan) also 4 on the banks of the Godavari 7’ 
This Eknatha died in 1609 and apparently had only one son, named Hari.* 

[ * See Justin E. Abbott, Ekandth, Poona, 1927. For Ekanath's only son, Hari 
see pp. 211 ft,; for the date of Ekanath's death, p. 263.—It is, however, extremely 
likely that the coincidences of name and location are not entirely meaningless; that 
is the poet-Saint Eknath belonged to the' same distinguished family as his (young¬ 
er?) contemporary, our Apadeva/'] 

As Prof, Edgerton has raised his doubts about the identity of the two Ekanaths 
it may be worthwhile examining this question in detail on the basis of available 
evidence, 

4 Cota* Catah I, 49 b* 
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— Adhikaranacandrika, Mtm. L 1911. 

— Mimdmsdnydyaprakdsikd. 1 

—Vdda Kautuhala (Mtm.) Radh. 16. 

—Smrticandrikd L. 2239. 

—Apadevfya Gppert. (numerous MSS). 

1 am concerned in this paper with the work called the Adhikarana- 
cmdrika represented by only one MS as stated above. Let us now see if 
this work on mlraarhsia is the work of the author of the Mtmdmsmydya - 

prakdia. 

Both the works, viz., the Adhikaranacandrika and the Mlmdmsdnydya- 
prakdsa deal with Mtmdmsd. This is the only common point on the basis of 
which Aufrbcht has ascribed both the works to the author of the Mimdmsd- 
nydyaprakdsa as can be seen from his catalogue entry quoted above. Besides 
this identity of subject the same name Apadeva must have also led him to 
identify one Apadeva with the other. I am inclined to doubt this identity on 
the basis of the following particulars which show both the points of identity 
and difference revealed from, the evidence available to us 


Author of Mimdmsdnydyaprakdsa .' 

Author of Adhikaranaeandrikd 

(1) Identity . of. the name.' Apadeva 
(the; colophons of MSS of 
Mim. My. Prakasa mention 
, the name Apadeva as the au¬ 
thor of the work). 

.(1) . The colophon of the only MS 
of the Adhikaranacandrika 
. mentions '. Apadeva as the . au¬ 
thor of the work. 


1. The Gov. MSS Library (at the B. O. R. Institute) possesses the following 
•MSS.oLApadevi 

(i) No. 576 of 1884-8 7 dated Samvat 1716 (=a.d. 1659). The Colophon 

reads arm W: ” 

These Chronological details give us Wednesday, 7th Sept., 1659 as the 
date of this copy. (See Indian Ephemeris). 

(ii) No. 588 of 1884-87—2. well-written copy, though not very old. 

(in) No. 142 of 1871-72— on folio la of this MS we have the endorsement 

2(ft ” and on folio 60 it is endorsed fel%cT- 

—not very old. 

(iv) No. 380 of 1899-1915 —appears to be old. 

( v ) No. 374 of 1899-1915— an incomplete copy, though old. 

( vi) No. 626 of 1886-92— a good copy, not very old—complete. 
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(2) This Apadeva is called the son 
of Anantadeva in the colophons 

( 3nq^T 

swi 

etc.) 

(3) This Apadeva was a worshipper 
of Kr§na. In verse 1 of MI- 
mamsianyayaprakasa he bows 
to Govinda or Krsna. 

Verse 1 reads 

“ ^c^Tr^OTl^f 0 ! JOT? 

mi. *ro- 

fr'ISJT/’ 

compare also the last two ver- 
^ ses. ■ 

u srt wrfe sN mmi vrasmen i 

JT«rwi JTc(t#f ^risjnTO: i 

ar^t jfcrar ^rt ii 

(4) This Apadeva is not called 

Mahamahopadhyaya in any 
. ... of the colophons of the . Mim. 
Nyd. Prakdsa MSS examined 
by me. 


(2) This Apadeva is called Maha- 
mahopadhyaya but his father’s 
name is not recorded (the co¬ 
lophon reads ^ ^wih 

(3) This. Apadeva was. also a 
worshipper of Kr^na. In 
verse I . of the Adhikarana* 
cmdrikd he bows to Nanda- 
nandana. 

Verse 1 reads . ' 


(4) This Apadeva is called both 

“ Mimamsaka ” and .‘‘ Mahia- 
mahopadhyiaya ” in the only 
MS of the Adhikaranac cmdrikd 
described by R. Mitra. 


I am inclined to believe that the author of the mlmamsa work called the 
Adhikarancandrika represented by a single MS is Apadeva I in the genealogy 
given by Anantadeva in his Smrtikaustubha and who was the grandfather of 
Apadeva II the author of the Mk Ny. Prakdsa. The study of mimdmsd 
appears to have been a family heritage. As stated by Prof, Edgerton! An¬ 
antadeva, the father of Apadeva II was himself a famed specialist in MI- 

1, Introduction to Apadevi Edition (1929) p. 17. On p, 23 Prof. Edgerton 
draws our attention to the only passage in the Apadevi in which Apadeva II refers 
to his own father (Anantadeva) as an authority ( — 

p. 141 of B. O. R. Institute edition) “ This passage is of/particular interest because 
it is the only place in the entire work where the author expressly claims originality 
for the arguments set forth/’ 1 , * . 
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marasa as well as a pious devotee of Kr^na. 1 We may, therefore, conclude 
that Krsna was a family deity from Apadeva I to Apadeva II, and that the 
study of Mlmiarhsa also continued without a break for at least three genera¬ 
tions. ' - 

It appears that the MImiarhsaka Mahiamahopadhyaya Apadeva composed 
another work called the Smrticandrikd. This work also is represented by a 
single MS described by Rajendralal Mura. 2 The following points of identity 
revealed from the recorded description of the MSS of the Adhikaranacandrikd 
and the Smrticandrikd indicate the identity of authorship in respect of these 
works :— 

Adhikaranacandrikd. Smrticandrikd. 


(1) Similarity of title (the title ends 
with the word Cmdrikd), 


(1) . Similarity of title (the title ends 
with Candrikd). 


(2) Verse 1 at the beginning reads : (2) Verse 1 at the beginning reads : 

i!. ■■■ ” 

or Kp$pa was.:.the (3)- This' Apadeva also .bows to 
deity 1 worshipped by this. Apa- or .Kp§na, 

deva.. ■ . ■ . . 


(4) The colophon of this work (4) 
. reads ^ 


®mwm. 




The colophon of this work 
reads 

; : ,v : 


1. Ekanatha, the great grand-father of Apadeva II was also a devotee of Kr§iia 
(Vide p. 451 of Kane : His. of Dharma . Vol. I (1930)—verse 13 of 

states :— 

" I <SCTW|f^ ” 

2. Notices of Sanskrit MSS , Vol. VI, - Calcutta, 1882, pp. 300 ff., MS No. 2239 

—-substance, contry- made paper, 17 X 4 inches ; Folios 188; Lines 8-9 
on a page ; Extent 12,900 Slokas; character, Bengali; Place of deposit Ula, Post 
Rdiigahdta ZiM Nadiya ; Gopivallabha Bhattach&rya ; Appearance decayed ; Prose 
and verse ; correct.—A digest of Smrtis regarding duty by Apadeva Mahamahopa- 
dhyiaya. This MS also like that of the Adhikaranacandrikd is not included by R- 
Mitra in the list of MSS purchased for Govt, of India and it was in a decayed 
condition in 1882. The chances of its recovery from the descendants of Gopivallabha 
Bhait&chirya are very remote, unless a new copy* of it has been prepared and pre¬ 
served in the family collections of- MSS. . , • . 
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(5) This Apadeva was both a (5) This Apadeva was also a 

^ and had the title and a 

(6) This MS contains the follow- (6) This MS contains before the 

mg remarks before the colo- colophon the following re- 

Phon ^RTcf! <$r- marks 

crai|$nsrer t^r 

'Tfi ^ i Ff^rr 

®wpn%: mm 

The points of identity in respect of the two works, viz,, the Adhikarcma- 
candnkd and the Smrticandrika recorded above are, I believe, sufficiently 
convincing to warrant an inference that these two works are composed by the 
same author. I have, however, expressed my doubts 1 about the identity of 
this author Mahimahopadhyaya Apadeva with his namesake, viz., the author 
of the Apadevi. These doubts can be cleared if we succeed in recovering the 
only MS of the Adkikaranacandrikd as also that of the Smrticandrika. 
Though we have no evidence to estimate the dates of both these works for 
want of evidence we have more stable chronology for the author of the 
Apadevi, viz., Apadeva II. 

Prof - Edgert °n 2 records the following evidence regarding the date of 
Apadeva II : 

(1) Anantadeva, the son of Apadeva II wrote a commentary on his 

father s Mimdmsa Nydya Prakasa. This commentary is called 

BhMtalamhara. 

(2) Khaijdadeva in his Bhdttadipikd criticized both the Mimdmsa 

Nydya Prakasa as also its commentary Bhdffdlamkdra as speci¬ 
fically stated in the Prabhavali, a commentary on the Bha{fa- 
dipikd (composed in 1708 a.d .) 3 by Sambhubhafta, pupil of 
Khapdadeva. 

1 _ ^ ANE makes the following entries in his His. of Dharma. I (1930) 

about and its author 3trq% :— 

Page by 3TN^ HfaT- f Page 6S2-Zsni& son of 

m ‘- 0a ^ ’WWW, 3TTfp>, He was father of author of 

andother^Rs,fr>^3n«WH#, and so flourished about 1600-1650 

8?F#qr, (N. VI, 301) A. D. author of fcfaf^SET 

2. Apadevi Edition 1929, Intro, p. 18. 

3. Vide p. 404 b. of Caia. Catab. of Aufrecht., Part I. 
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(3) Khanfladeva 1 died at Benares in a.d. 1665. 

(4) We are, therefore, justified in assuming the early part of the 17th 

century as the approximate date of Apadeva. 

Mr. Kane 2 assigns Apadeva to the period 1600 to 1650 a.d. because he 
was father of Anantadeva who flourished in the “ third quarter of the 17th 
century.” 3 

The conclusion arrived at by Profs. Edgerton and Kane regarding Apa- 
deva’s date on independent grounds finds further corroboration from MSS 
as follows :— . 

(1) The Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona has a 

MS of the Mimamsa Nyaya Prakdsikd, viz., No. 576 of 1884-87. 
This MS was copied in Samvat 1716 ( Asvina Sukla Pratipadi) 

i.e., on 7th September, 1659. As this is almost a contemporary 
copy of the work, scholars interested in the textual criticism 4 5 
may find it useful. 

(2) A work called the Rudrapaddhati* is ascribed to Apadeva II. In 

1871 one Mr. Balambhatta of Surat had a copy of Rudrapad- 
dhati of Apadeva containing 55 leaves (12 lines on a page). 
The age of the MS is 1662 which appears to be a Samvat year 
because Buhler 6 who noticed this MS gives us to understand 
that “ If no remark is added the era in which the MSS are 
dated, is Samvat.” The age 1662 7 recorded in Buhler’s list 
must, therefore, be samvat 1662 ( = a.d. 1606). Presuming the 
correctness of Buhler’s entries we must look upon this copy of 
Rudrapaddhati as the oldest dated MS of a work ascribed to 
an author of the name Apadeva, even if we doubt the identity 
of this Apadeva with the author of the Mimcmisanyayaprakasa. 
In case we succeed in getting incontrovertible evidence to prove 
the identity of the author of the Rudrapaddhati with the au¬ 
thor of the Mim. Nya. Prakasa we shall be in a position to take 
the date of Apadeva II to the last quarter of the 16th century. 
At present, however, the B. O. R. Institute MS of the Mi- 


1. Vide my article on the “ Chronology of Khaydodeva’s Works ” in Indian 
Culture (D. R. Bhandarkar Commemoration Number) 

2. His. of Dharma, I, p. 682. 

3. Ibid., p. 453—JJvadeva, younger brother of Anantadeva, in his work 
Asaucanimaya cites Nirriayasindhu composed in 1611-12 a.j>. 

4. As Prof. Edgerton has constituted his text on the basis of three printed 
editions (Vide Intro, to Apadevi, p. 1) I recommend this MS to him for a critical 
edition of this useful text which appears to me a desideratum in spite of thq nu¬ 
merous editions now available. 

5. Kane : His. of Dharma. I, p. 682. 

6. Cata. of Sanskrit MSS (in private libraries of Gujarat, etc.) Fascicule I. 

1871, p. 2. 
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mamsmyayaprakasa copied on 7th September , 2652 provides 
the best MS evidence for the date of Apadeva II. 

On the basis of evidence recorded above the following conclusions may be 
arrived at :— 

(1) The works Adhikaranacandrika and the Smjticandrikd are compos¬ 

ed by the same author, viz., Mimdmsaka Mahdmahopddhyuy a 
Apadeva. 

(2) The author of the Mimamsdnydyaprakasikd (also called Apadevi) 

appears to be different from the author, of the Adhikaram - 

candrikd and the Smrticmdrikd. 

(3) It may be tentatively suggested that there is a possibility of the 

author of the Adhikaranacandrika being identical with Apadeva 
I, the grandfather of Apadeva II (.author of the Apadevi) but 
this suggestion needs more evidence than ■ what' has been inci¬ 
dentally recorded in this paper. 



THE MEANING OF THE WORD ALAMKARA 

By 

J. GONDA, Utrecht. 

For two reasons we may take an interest in the exact meaning of the 
words alamkma-, dantkrta - etc. in early Sanskrit literature. The first reason 
is the elucidation of a number of texts from the magical-religious point of 
view : here the question may be raised if dmnkara always means “ ornament ”, 
i.e. “ that which adds grace or beauty to a person or to a thing ; that which 
adorns, i.e. makes beautiful”. The second reason.bears on the history of 
Sanskrit literature. It is a well known fact that alanikdra also means 44 em¬ 
bellishment in poetry ; figure of speech etc.”, as the lexicographers and other 
scholars are accustomed to translate' it in: English. 

Now, the dictionaries seem to agree about the matter : dam km a means : 

44 (1) das Schmucken—(2) Schmuck, Zierath— (3) dne rhetorische Figur” 
(Petersburger Worterbuch) ; 44 .. .ornament.. .an ornament of the sense or 
the sound” (Monier-Williams) ; alamkdra “ornament” (Cafpeller), 
alamkdrin 44 adorning ”. (id.) 

As is well known, we find the form dam in Yedic prose and in post- 
vedic literature; Rigveda and Atharvaveda have the by-form cram. 

In determining the meaning of this sort of words, if is an awkward and 
hazardous procedure to take the 44 etymology ” as a starting-point. In that 
case we ran the risk of adjudicating to the word in question the not-well-estab- 
lished meaning of a 44 root ” or the prominent meaning of a cognate word 
in another language. If the etymology is not a certain one, so much the 
worse. Nevertheless, though I will found my explanations and translations 
on the texts themselves, I will, to be brief, also add some Greek texts and 
Latin words which, to my mind, give support to the supposition that aram 
and alam have the same origin as Gr. arariskd, 44 join—, fit together ; equip, 
furnish”, armenos “fit, fitted, suited to, prepared, ready etc.” 1 It seems 
to me that there is no ground for the view that aram (adv.) and aramkar - 
(verb) have a different origin. 2 

The meaning of class, alam has been recorded satisfactorily in the dic¬ 
tionaries and other handbooks, although, of course, we may differ with one 
another as to particulars. We know that alam ativistarena means 44 enough 
of prolixity ”, alam dkranditma “ stop your cries ”, alam vimdma u do not 
be sorry”. So, sometimes alam with instr., gerund or infin. expresses a 

1. Cp., for instance, WaCKBRNAGEL, 1 Altindische Grammatik, I, p. 220 ; E. 
BoisacQ, Diet, etymologique de la tongue grecque 2 (1923), p. 73. 

2, Cp. Walde-Pokdrny, Vergleickendes Worterbuch der indogermaniseken 
Sprachen 1 (1930), p. 69,*—I do not agree with the view of Uhlbnbbck, l.Fa 25 k 
p. 143 f. 
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prohibition 1 : sometimes, on the other hand, “ it is used with infin. in its 
proper sense of ‘being enough’ ”, cp. Manu 2, 214 avidvdmsarri loke... | 
pramada hy utpatharn, netum, where alam = samarthafr (Kulluka), “ are able 
to... Besides, dam mallo mallaya means “ one athlete is a match for an¬ 
other” (P. 2, 3, 16 Sch.) ; ddtyebhyo 'lam harih, (Vop. 5, 16). The last- 
mentioned shade of meaning, “being equal to,—a match for” is a more 
original one than “ enough ”, which, in its turn, develops into “ thoroughly, 
greatly” ( dyantam ). 2 —Cp. Pali alam eva— yuttam eva. 

When we review the passages in Vedic prose, 3 in which alam occurs, 
we may, in my opinion, conclude ;that the starting point of the semantic 
development must have been “being fit,—good,—sufficient,—suited for,— 
having strength enough for ”. Compare Sat. Br. 1, 4, 2,1 the gods appoint¬ 
ing Agni to the Hotr-office : imyavan vai tvam asi, alam vai tvam etasmd 
aslti, “thou art vigorous.. .equal to this” ; 4, 4, 5, 5 “although he is foot¬ 
less ”, alam eva pratikramaridya bhavati “ he has strength enough for..., he is 
able to walk ” ; Jaim. Br. § 186 (Caland) kumari sthavho va ayam asarvo 
ndlam pdilvmaya,.. .“this old decrepit naan is ill-matched with you as 
your husband, has no attainments to be y. h.” ; Jaim. Br. § 102 vivfhe va 
avam svo na tasmd alam, “wir beiden sind verstiimmelt, wir sind dieser 
(Sadie) nicht gewachsen ” 4 ; Ait. Ar. 2, 3, 6 kamebhyo rnlam syat, “he 
would be unable to have delights ” ; Sat. Br. 12, 7, 2, 2; Ait. Br. 5, 30 ; 
Sat. Br. 9, 2, 1, 2 alam to injuring; 3, 48 to eat food ; Nir. 2, 3 yo ....a. 
(able to) vijntitum. 6 

Then, with a slight modification of meaning Sat. Br. 5, 3, 2, 3 yo’lam 
yasase son na yaso bhavati, “being qualified for..; cp. 8, 6, 2, 1 alam 
sriyed; 5, 1, 1, 12 na vai brahmatyo rajyaydlem, “ such as is required for, 
qualified for ” ; 4, 1, 3, 6 ; “ well-disposed ” 4, 3, 4, 14. 

Also the shade of meaning “ fit, sufficient, enough ” : Ait. Ar. 2, 4, 2, when 
the deities fell into the ocean, a cow and a horse were not alam (enough) 
for them to sit upon ; they offered a man to them, and then they said sukrtam 
“ like this it is suited ”, now they had made it alam, it was alam krtam; Sat. 
Br. 3, 9, 3, 32 ; 4, 2, 1, 31 the residues of oblations are (not) alam, hom&ya 
“ (in) sufficient for offering ” ; 3, 2, 1, 30 yadd vai susamam bhavaty athdlam 
yajnaya bhavati, yado duhsamam bhavati na tarhy dtmane candlam bhavati, 
“ when it is a good year then it is fit (there is abundant) for sacrifice, but 
when it is a bad year then it is not “ fit ” (there is not enough) even for 
himself ” ; cp. 6, 5, 2, 1; Ait. Ar. 2, 5, 33. I derive the meaning of a. Manu 
8, 16 tasya (dharmasya) yah kurute hy alam 11 “ who checks, violates the 
dharma from “ being powerful enough,—a match for. ’ 

1. Cp. Speyer, Sanskrit syntax (1886), §§ 353, R. 1; 379, la; 384, R. 1. 

2. Comm. Ragh. X, 80; Sisup IV, 39. 

3. As for the varying constructions, cp. also Pet. Wtb. I, 458. 

4. Caland, Das Jaiminiya-Brahma^a in Auswahl, Verh. Kon. Ak. V. Wet 1 ., 

Amsterdam 1919, p. 116. 

5. Cp, also Pet. Wtb., s.v. 

6. alawiabdo vSrarfarthal? Kull; see Amarak, 3, 4, 32, 13; 3, 5, 11. 
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As for the passages in Vedic poetry where aram occurs, the translations 
given by various scholars now and then differ. As I take it, sometimes we 
have the meaning “ ready, prepared, disposed to, fit, willing to ”, in various 
shades of meaning R. V, 4, 32, 24 (horses) ; 1, 66, 5 (a wife, in a compari¬ 
son) ; 2, 18, 2 (sacrificial fire) sasmadram “prepared/’ but also “ willing ” 
and “ able " ; 9, 24, 5 (Soma) dram mdrasya dliamne ; cp. 10, 71, 10. 7, 66, 14 
the sun is vtsvasmai caksase dram , “ in the condition that he might be seen/" 
R. V. 1, 173, 6 dram rodm kaksye riksmai, we have the meaning “fit” (as a 
girdle), which we might compare with Homer, Iliad 4, 134 (213) Zosieri 
areroti , “a well-fitting girdle”, cp. also Odyssey 2, 342. R V. 1, 108, 2 
fkvdm aydm patave s ° mo asiv dram indragm mdnase yuvdbhydm , (the Soma 
juice':) prepared, and invigorating to your liking,” cp. Homer, III 1, 136... 
arsmtes kata thumon they shall give a present, after having prepared it to ray 
liking.” RV. 2, 17, 6 s&sma dram baMbhydm ydm pitakrnod * • • -here Geld- 
ner 1 translates : “ fur seine Arme passend ”, and thus we might compare 
Homer, III . 3, 338... enchos ho hoi palamephin arerei “ the lance that fits in his 
hand” and latin'arma" defensive weapons” such as shield, helmet, greaves 
and such like which adapt themselves to the .body. 2 . Yet the) question might 
arise, if “comforting, invigorating” should.not be the meaning : just as soma 
refreshes and invigorates him who drinks it, so the thunderbolt gives vigour and 
strength to him who wears it. And,, in my opinion, we have to admit this mean¬ 
ing sometimes. 8, 92, 24 dram ta indr a kugsdye some bhavaim was translated 
by Grassmann, Rig-Veda- : “ (Der Soma) sd. . .passend'deinem Leib”, per¬ 
haps “ refreshing to, comforting ” is- mom adequate ; then the god becomes, 
powerful (26) 4 6, 41, 5 dram te somas tanve bhavdti, “ wilkommen sei der 
Soma deinem Leibe” (Grassmann 5 ) “refreshing, invigorating to”, we 
might compare Homer, Od. 5, 95. epei deipnese kai erare thumon edode 1 

Here we must add 1, 70, 5 : Agni is the protector of riches dasad yo 
asmd dram suktaih, translated by Oldenberg 0 “to the man who satisfies 
him with well spoken (prayers)”, by Geldner 7 “ der ihm.. .piinktilich aufwar- 
tet ”, by Grassmann 8 “ der germe ihm dient ”, etc. 

Here we must, in my opinion, recall to mind the great importance of 
the word in magic and religion. 9 The word of man, just as the word of 
the deity, had a magical, a creative power. In various religions magical 
formula and prayer cannot be kept apart. Just as the gift (the offering), 


1. K. F. Geldner, Der Rigveda, p. 268. 

2. Cp. also A. Ernout— A. Meillet, Dictionnaire etymologique le dm langue 
latine, p. 69 : “ armes defensives qui s’ajustent au corps 

3. H. Grassmann, Rig-veda uberselzt etc. 1876, I, p. 507. 

4. Cp. this place with 8, 45, 10. 

7. K. F. Geldner, Der Rigveda ubersetzt und erldutert I, p. 82. 

9. See, for instance, G. van per Leeuw, Religion in essence md manifestation 
(1938), p. 422 t 
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the word Is able to increase the power of the deity (energetic prayer 1 ). 
When this belief is weakened, the conception arises that the deity rejoices 
at the sacrifices and the words (“prayers, hymns’" etc.) and becomes kindly- 
disposed by them. 

The enumeration of acts of heroism, exploits and achievements, mani¬ 
festations of power of the god have in view, among other things, the increase 
of his power. In India also the power of speech was great 2 , yam krnidye 
tarn iamugrdrn krriomi , says the Goddess herself (R.V. 10, 125, 5), “upon 
speech all the gods live”. Thus, 1, 70, 5 the meaning of or am may be “ in 
a sufficient way ”, that is to say u in a way that has power, and adds power 

to.” or in the weakened sense something like Oldenberg’s translation. 7, 

29, 3 kd ie ( = Indra) asty dramkriih suktmfy ; Grassmann translated a : 
“ Zurichtung, Dienst”, 3 I should like to interpret : “how can we strengthen 
(refresh ; rejoice etc.) you ? ” As far as I see we.have no reason to translate 
ararnkrti - by the French “parure” (—ornament etc. 4 ). In the same way 
the word aramkrt - may be-“he who makes (another) aram; he who makes 
fit, ready, sufficient, strong enough etc. Sayana (ad R. Y. 1, 14, 5) says &•= 
atamkartarah but it Is not necessary to translate : “ eeux ' qui ■ ornent ” : ft 
■Mtivmo vrktabarhisal} havi$mmto\ : aramtftali (cp. 8,. 5, 17) “preparing, 
arranging .(the sacrifice' 5 ),.fitting. (it) out in such a way. that' It .answers its 
purpose ”, 8, 1, 1.0,. ismn ... ammkfiam 9 “ Labetrunk... der Segen bringt ” 7 
is a somewhat Inadequate rendering, but would be better than : “ who adorns”; 
I translate : “ refreshing ”. In this way, 8, 67, 3 dditymmm aramkfje would 
be “for him who makes the Adityas fit,, ..who refreshes. ..etc.” Now, 7, 
86, 7 we find aram + kr~, with “ tmesis ” and dative : dram ddso nd midhuse 
kardni, “as a servant I will supply His Grace (= Varuna) with everything 
needed ” or perhaps more to the letter “ I will do (make) for him what is 
fit for him”, which develop into “I will gladden him etc.”. Cp. 4, 33, 2. 
atyaydhi sdsvato vaydfji te "ram sutebhih krnavdma somaili , they say (3, 35, 
5) to Indra, “we will supply thee with the expressed soma juice”, If 
so “ wir wollen es dir mit.. .recht machen”. 8 As we have seen the offering 
is intended to give strength to the god, to feed him 0 ; in the Suktaviaka 


1. See also RV. 1, 85, 2, where Sayana refers to Ait. Rr. 3, 20 ; giras . 

apasyuvah RV. 9, 2, 7 ; RV. 8, 6, 11 girah .. .yenhiarah simnam id dadhe ; RV. 
1, 10, 12, 5, 2, 7 ; 5, 11, 5 ; 8, 62, 1 ; 66, 11 ;■ AV. 1, 15, 2 " increase ( vardhayata) 
this man, ye songs ; 1, 29, 1 ; 1, 35, 3 ; 4, 39, 1. Hanumat being praised vyavardha - 
ta, Ram 467, 4f. 

2. See H. Oldenrerg, Vorwissenschaftiiche Wissenschaft (1919), pp 78 ff. 

3. H. Grassmann, Wot ter bitch zurn Rig-veda (1873), 101 ; cp, his Rig-Veda, 
l p. 325, 

4. Diwekar Fleurs de rhetorique, p. 4 (§7), 

5. Diwekar, p. 4 (§6). 

6. Cp. Geldner, ox., p, 13, 

7. Grassmann, Rig-veda, I, 386. 

8. Cp. Geldner, o.c. p. 338, 

9. Cp. for instance, Paficav. Rr. 14, 6, 8, 1, 
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formula uttered near the end of the sacrifice it is said : “ The god lias 
accepted the offering, he has become strengthened, he has gained greater 
strength.” 1 The idea is expressed also 2,5,8 yathd vidvam dram kdrad 

visvebhyo yajatebhyali. _ _ . o . 

By the side of these examples the construction with accusative- is 
found. 1, 170, 4 dram krnvanlu veditn, which I should not like to translate : 
“den Altar mogen schmiicben sie” 3 , but “to prepare..., to make ready 
the sacrificial bed ” ; 4 we must pay attention to Siayatja’s note : aram 
hrnvantu sammarjanaparyuksanadina paricarantu. Hemacandra says 
(Anelcarthas. 2, 234) a vedi is an alawkrtabhutala-, that means a prepared 
part of the soil, by other lexicographers called pariskrtabhutala-, pariskrld 
hhumihA As for pari-skr- compare RV. 9, 46, 2; 43, 3 ; 10, 135, 7 ; 85, 6 
etc Compare also 3, 31, 12 pitre cic eakruh sadanam sdm asmai , 6 where 
“prepare”, Germ, “bereiten” ; 3, 35, 8 ; 6, 41, 3 ; 5, 76, 2 ; r&mya sdms- 
krtah 8, 33, 9, with smn+skr-. Then, 10, 63, 6 ko vo ’ dhvardm.. .karad, 

“ prepare the sacrifice ” ; 10, 101, 2 iskmudhvam tyudharam krnudhvam, 
here" the rendering of Grassmann 7 and Diwekar 8 is incorrect: “make 

ready”. . 

Geldner 3 accepted the two meanings mentioned by Sayana : paryap- 
ta- and Bghra. 10 Pischel believed the second to be the more original. 11 
It seems to me that sigkram at best is a mere shade of meaning, a secondary 
meaning. We must not overlook the fact that in all the examples of aram+ 
gam- the dative is found too. 1, 187, 5 (to the nourishment)^ aram bhak- 
s5ya gcm-yah, of the thing (cp. alam in Vedic prose“ sufficient, etc. j 
7, 68, 2, of the person, dram gantum havtso vitaye me “ready to” ; cp. 6, 
63, 2\ 10, 9, 3 “ in favour of ” ; in the same way aramgama-, cp. for instance 
AV. 3, 13, 5 “ invigorating.” 

The word araw&ta- is found in AV. firstly 2, 12, 7 in a much ^dis¬ 
cussed 12 sukta “ against such as would thwart my incantations, cp. Kau4ika- 
sutra 47, 12 ff., where it is designated as “ the cleaver of Bharadvaja , 
“ with which one cuts a staff for practices pertaining to witchcraft ”. 13 Now, 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


See A. IIillebrandt, Das Allindische Ncu- und Vollmondsopfer, p. 144. 
Cp. alam + bhavati or asti in Vedic prose. 

Grassmann, o.c., p. 167. 

Cp. also Geldner, o.c. p. 224. 

Medink d. 15 ; Antarak, 2, 7, 17. 

See Geldner, Der Rigveda in Auswahl, II, p. 51. 


o.c. II, p. 383. 
o.c. p. 2 (§ 3). 

In Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studien II, p. 256. 


10. Cp. Sayaija ad R. V. 7, 68, 2. 

11. Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studien II, p. 75. 

12 Cd. M. Bloomfield, American Journal of Philology 11, pp. 330 -, 

Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharva-veda, S. B. E. 42, p. 294; Whitney-LaNMAN. 
Atharva-veda Sanihita, I, pp. 53 f. 


13. Cp. Bloomfield. S. B, E. 42, p. 295, 
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as has been set forth by Bloomfield, 1 the verses 7 and 8 of this sukta, which 
occur also in Paippalada in the verse-order 8, 7, represent a modification of 
funeral verses for the purpose of injuring an enemy : cp. v. 6 dtlva yd ... 

many ate - tdpumsi tdsmai vrjinkni santu, “whoso.... thinks himself 

above us- burnings must be for him his wrong-doings”, 7 in different 

metre- dyd yamdsya sadanam agmduto dramkrtah , “thou shalt go to the 

seat of Yama-” ; here the address to a deceased one has been adapted 

for another purpose too and also made a menace against an enemy; it has 
been made an execration. Its original use we find AV. 18, 2, 1 yamaya 
somah pavate yanihya kriyate havik | yamdm ha yajno gachaty agmduto 
dramkrtah to which compare RV, 10, 14, 13 y. sdmam sunuta y. juhuta 
havik; etc., with which agrees TA. 6, 5, 1, where, however, in c it says 
gachatu . Now, Kausikasutra informs us of the use of this verse : 81, 34-37, 
which form, as has been observed by Caland, 2 one single whole, indicate 
eleven verses that are to be used to accompany, the yamm homdn 
the (eleven) oblations to Yama, offered in the pitrmedha after the lighting 
of the fire. 3 As is clear from the mantra itself it is the! yajna that is aram- 
krtali : “ .... to Yama goes the sacrifice, messengered by Agni, made satis¬ 
factory,” as runs the translation of Whitmey-Lanma'n, “.fitly prepared with 
Agni as a guide ”, “ wohi bereitet, mlt Agni als Fiihrer”, as the renderings 
of. Bloomfield and Hillebrandt 4 5 respectively .read. Sayana, in his com¬ 
mentary on Tait. Ar. 6, 5, F ; explains : aramkrtah : bahubhir dravyair 
alahkararupair yuktah , 

We must compare AV. 12, 1, 22 bkumyam devebhyo dadati yajhdm 
havydm aramkrtam, “on the earth men give to the gods the sacrifice, the 
duly prepared oblation”. Here as well as in 18, 2, lj the meaning is clear : 
aramkrta- =“ which has been adapted to its destination ; to which has been 
conferred the qualities that will make it fit ” And 2, 12, 7 where the pada. 
has been adapted and where the subject is the enemy who is driven away 
with curses, we should like to translate : “ (brought by Agni) after having 
been consecrated; after having received the funeral ceremonies.” These 
ceremonies, indeed, prepare the deceased for their admission to Yama’s do¬ 
minion. It is a well-known fact that after the moment of death the man 
was washed and anointed, his hair, beard and nails were trimmed, a garland 
and a new and fresh garment were laid upon him. 6 Not before all this had 


1. Bloomfield, Am. f. of Phil. 7, p. 476 ; II, 334 ff.; Proc. Amer . Or. Soc, 
1887 ( JAOS 13), p. CCXXV ; cp. also Whitney-Lanman, o.c., pp. 55 f. 

2. W, Caland, Die altindischen Todten- und Bestattungsgebrduche, Ver- 
handelingen Kon, Akad. v> Wetensc happen, Amsterdam 1896, p. 65. 

3. Cp. also Whitney-Lanman, o.c., II, p. 827. 

4. A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mylhologie, II, p. 369; “ fertig ” Caland, o.c., 
p. 64, 

5. Bibliotheca Indica, vol. 52. The 6th prapathaka contains the pitrmedha-, 

6, 1 the cremationary rites, etc. 

6. Cp, Caland, o.c., pp. 14 ff.; A. B, Keith, Religion and philosophy of tht 
Veda and Upanishads, p. 418, 
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been done the deceased was duly prepared for the offering; according to 
some authorities the burning indeed was an lahuti in the fire ? it was 
regarded as an expedient to attain the regions of heaven.^ Now, Chiand. Up. 

8 8, 5 informs us : pretasya sarltfi bhiksaya 2 vasanenMarfikctreyeti satkur- 
v’ant’i, etena hy amum. lokarn jesymto mmiyante, “ the body of one deceased 
they supply with what they have begged, with dress, with a., for they think 
that thereby they will win yonder world It is evident enough that the words 
alamkrta- and cdamkara- not only denote the idea of “adorn, beautify, 
ornament, add grace or beauty ”, but also that of “ provide, make ready and 
fit for a purpose, prepare, etc.” 

AV. 10, 1 belongs to a class of sukta’s called krtydpratiharaifani, re- 
pellers of sorceries or spells”. Here the spell which is counteracted has its 
seat in a terrifying and evil-working figure (“ bugbear”, “ eine Art Puppe, ein 
Popanz”). 3 Strophe 25 runs as follows : abliyaktakta svaramkrta sdrvaw 
bhdrmti duritdm dpehi, etc., “ anointed, smeared, svararpkrta go^thou away 
(O krtya), bearing every misfortune ”. The word svarmnkrtd means, I 
think, “duly furnished, well-equipped 4 with things that put the evil m the 
krtya and increase its magical power. And although Kaus. 39, 18 and com¬ 
mentaries are silent about the alamkara, we may suppose that bracelets, 
necklaces and this sort of things are meant, as we learn, for instance, from 
the description of an image of Night made of meal (pistaratn) in Atharva- 
yedaparisista 4, 3-5 and 6, where 4, 3,1 atha pistamaym rdtrim■ ■ ■ ...\aratam 

gmdhamMyena stkdpayet ; 4, 4, 9 - iti pratisaram P dbadhya ; 6, 1, 6 

chattram hiranmayam 0 dadydc - dadyac chubhrani vd&umsi, etc.' The 

translation “ well-adorned ” given by Whitney-Lanman is not quite correct. 

In Kausika-sutra the words occur several times. Kauis. 35, 23. 

prdcinakantahm alamkrta . adadhati, rightly translated by Caland . 3 

nach Osten gerichtete Dorner. (mit Schmalz) beschmiert..... 

legt er aufs Feuer”. An informing place is 28, 9-10. In remedial rite 
against possession by evil spirits one puts pulverised saml-leaves m the 
food and alamkara of the patient. The commentary of Darila (D schol.) 


1. Galand, o.c., pp. 18; 175; Keith, o.c., p. 422. 

2 Sankara : bkik$a : gandhamalydnnddilak^a^d. 

3 Cp Bloomfield, S. B. E. 42, p. 603 ; Caland, AUindzsches Zauber ritual 
Verh- Kon. Ak. v. Wet., Amsterdam 1900, p. 132, n. 1. The remark of Whitney- 
Lanman ox. II, p. 562 “ she because krtya ‘ witchcraft ’ is feminine is incorrect, 
not “witchcraft” but a figure is meant. As for the word krtya, we may compare 
the word fetish, “ a thing which is supposed to have a magical power, and is there¬ 
fore worshipped ”, which derives from lat. factitius “ made by the hands of man 
and not by nature ”; in Portuguese feitiffo means “ factitious , and amule , 


cjharm 1 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
y. 
8 . 


(lat. facit~skt. karoti ). 

Qp, Bloomfield, SBE, 42, p, 75* 

Cp. J, Gonda, in Ada Orientalia, 15, pp. Sllff. 

Gold also was highly beneficial* cp. e.g., AV. 1, 35, 1 ; 14, 1, 4 
Cp. the edition of Bolling and Von Negelein, 1909, pp, 60 and 70. 
Caland, Altind. Zauberritml, p. 118. 
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has athavalamhare curndni praksipyalawkmy&t, pisacagrhltaya. Caland in¬ 
terprets “_ (tut er) in die Augensalbe und Salbe des Kranken und 

lasst ihn sich damit scmticken ” 1 2 , adding the remark alartikarah = mjana- 
bhycmjane. Parallel passages are 36, 33, where the Paddhati of Kesava- 3 
having alamkaram samMabhate also thinks of unguent and anointing, and 
47, 23, where in 24 in a rite of sorcery for the death of ones enemies this 
dvesya- must be slain with a staff that has been atamkria- “ smeared, anoint¬ 
ed”, doubtless with the ointment mentioned in 23. It would be wrong to 
explain alaitikrla- as “ adorned, made beautiful, etc.” In addition to the 
cosmetic, sanative, decorative and other merits, fat and {•■her unguents, re¬ 
garded as a seat of life and strength, in the magical-religious sphere of thought, 
have a potent virtue. The anointing transmits the divine essence to the 
person to whose body the fat, etc. is applied. 3 The striking with a staff con¬ 
fers the magical substance on him : elsewhere straps, or a shredded animal’s 
skin are used in this way. 4 5 6 

Kaus. 48, 3 an amulet derived from the asvattha-tree, upon which an 
oblation has been poured out and which is alantkrta- is bound round ; cp. 
Dlrila (D schol.) : alatfikaronatfi ghrtena ; 4 we read :.. .. pdsan ingidalam- 
krtan satyipQtctvcttodi, .... ., /"bonds besmeared with ingida-oil' 1 and with the 
residue of the butter offering”. This residue, the sampata, is an important 
ingredient in the magic offerings, and the ingida too is often mentioned as 
such ; these liquids possess a magical power. 

In Kaus. 47, 44 the lack of every aesthetic element is obvious. In a long 
incantation against an enemy we read nivrlya svedalatukrla juholi after 43 
pascad agnel.i stna-bhystl't ntdhayodagvTajaly u svedajanandt. So he pro¬ 
duces sweat and. with that he anoints reed-points : these reed-points he 
offers. 0 Here the sweat is not an ornament, but a magical ingredient, a 
medium that sets sorcery in motion against an enemy. The commentators, 
both Darila and Kesava, explain a. : abhyakta(b) (D.), °akt.al} (K.). In 
a rite that is in line with the one mentioned, Brh. §r. up. 6, 4, 12, the word 
akta- occurs : sarabqrhif} siirtvd iasminn eld fa sarabhrstih pralilomalj. sar- 
pisakta juhuydL. 

Kaus. 13, 12 the verb alamkr- is found; in a prescription for expelling the 
wasting disease yak$ma ; here too alaifikurute seems to me to have the same 
meaning, “einreiben, salben ”, not “ schmiicken Darila (D. schol.) says 


1. Caland, o.c., p. 89. 

2. In the edition, JAOS. 14, (1890), p. 338. 

3. Cp., for instance, Hastings’ Encycl. of Relig. and Ethics, I, 549ff. 

4. In Rome during the Lupercalia, see e,g. LefAbure in Revue de I’hist. des 
Rel. 59 (1909), p. 75; O. Berthold, Unverwundbaikeit in Sage und Aberglaubcn 
der Oriechen, RGVV. XI, 1, p. 10. 

5. As for ingkja, see Caland, o.c., p. 159, n. 5. 

6. See Caland, o.c., p. 165, n. 37. As for the rite in general V. Henry, La 
magic dans I’Inde antique (1909), p. 2371.: “ bruler l’ennemi... par (le feu) de 
la chaleur humaine ”; as for the magical power of sweat in general: Hastings’ 
Encycl. of Rel. and Ethics, 12, 127. See also Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 500. 
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mulirnpati surabhigandhair ... A According to Kesava sandal and othe& 
perfumes should be used and, I think, these will serve as an unguent. As 
the odours of fragrant trees are used to drive away demons, 1 2 we also find 
in this place a magical function of the datfikara-, just as Kaus. 54, 5, where 
the same strophes 12, 1, 23-25 are recited during the godianam ; here two 
paddhatis add gmdhapuspadi. 

The words also occur in places in the Parisistas of the Atharvaveda. 

3 1 3 we have darfihma- in an enumeration 3 : rathasimhasamsichattra- 

camaradhvajagajmaiivastralarnkarasanivatsaracikitsakap'uwhitadm. 4, 1, 5 

it is found in a description of the rite of the morning blessing of each article 
of the king’s equipment. The purohita gives the king his clothes, his seat, 
etc., each thing with a suitable mantra, the alamkam whilst reciting AV. 1, 
35,1 “ w hat gold the descendants of Daksa..., that I bind for thee, in order 
to’life, splendour, strength.” In Kaus. (11, 19 ; 52, 20) this mantra is used 
in ceremonies for fortune and for power; there it is clear that the thing 
• bound round is a gold amulet. 4 5 6 Thus we may suppose that also AV". Par. 

5 4, 1, 5 a gold amulet is meant. In the same text, 18b, 1, 2 the same mantra 
is recited puspddyalam kdram varjayitva; AV. Par. 13, 1, 7 in connection 
i with the twining of a golden wreath, AV. Par. 11 is a description of the 
ritual for the presentation of the king’s weight in gold to the priest; in 1, 9 
we read vaso gandkasrajas cdbadhmyM, “he must tie (on the king) clothes, 
perfumes, garlands,” 1, 12 atmalamkdrdn kartre dady dt; is it bold to sup¬ 
pose that the alamkara in 12 are the objects enumerated in 9 ?•'. 

An interesting place is 1, 31, 7 II |== 35, 3 I kumarim dadhip3tre%a grhi- 
tma svdawkrtam, a maiden in possession of a sour-milk-jug. Is there room 
here to admit a, beautiful ornament ? It is, however, likely that the instru¬ 
mental does not depend on sv. 

Just as in Kausika, we find in the satapathabrahmana an instance of the 
magical-religious use of ointment for the eyes and for the feet (mjand- 
bhyanjana-), “such are human alamkdra- and therewith they keep off death 
from themselves” (13, 8, 4, 7). In the sankhiayana-aranyaka 3, 4, where 
^the text describes the path after Death we read that 500 apsarases come 
5 towards the dead man, a 100 with fmit in their hands, a 100 with unguents, 
a 100 with garlands, a 100 with garments, a 100 with aromatic powders. 
“ Him they adorn with the ornaments of Brahman. He adorned with the 
ornaments of B, knowing B., advances to B. ( (n) ” here too these alatfi- 
kdrah are not merely things that are pleasing to the eye. Cp. Kau§. Up. 1, 4. 

So alamkdra- is a magical-religious expedient. It applies to a sacred 
state. In the description of the daily study of the Veda, the Satapatha- 



1. Cp. Caland, o-C; p. 26. 

2. See Keith, o,c„ 384. 

3. Cp. also 13, 1, 10; 4, 7. 

4. Cp. Caland, Altind. Zmbenitual, p. 22. 

5 . Cp* also 70, 3, 4* 

6. Translation of Keith, The Sankhayma Arcwyaka (1908), p. 19. 
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brahmana has (11, 5, 7, 4) yadi ha vd ctpy abhyaktah alantkrtah suhitah 
sukhe sayane sayanah svddhydyam ad hit e. The same text, 13, 4, 1, 8 (asva- 
tnedha) “ the four wives of the king are niskinyo ’ lamkrtSh, , wearing golden 
ornaments for the neck and alamkarah”, when they co-operate in a part 
of the rite. Compare also Kaus. 60, 25 ( savayajndh) ( brdhmmnm, , Kesava) 
anuguptdm dUmktdm. During the funeral rites : Kaus. 80, 17 snatam alam- 
krtam akatma vasrnma praehddayati, bathing and clothing with a new dress 
are religious acts too. 1 The words “ bathed,” “ adorned ” and “ dressed ” we 
find many a time, cp., for instance, Hir. G. 1, 1, 7 (upanayana), where the 
commentary adds a. : malymulepunJidintatuliiah. See Asv. Sr. S. 6, 10, 2 etc. 

During the marriage ceremonies the bride is washed, dressed in a new 
garment, anointed, etc. Here too we find the “ornaments”. 2 But it is a 
curious fact that Apast. (G. S. 4, 8) only mentions the new garment and 
then says that she is to be girdled with a yoke-cord. We know this girdling 
from the srauta ritual, where—according to sat. Br. 1, 3, 1, 13—it is intended _ 
to make a person pure and fit for a sacrifice (medhya-) 3 4 5 “Wives adorned 
for their husbands ” we find already in the AV. (5, 12, 

See also $a<Jv.Br. 4, 4, 14, where the yupa is object : aplavayanty 
alamkurvanty ahatma vasandndch&dctyaiiti ca. Ath. V. Par. 4, 2, 1 ff. as a 
part of the daily ceremonies of the king : sndtd‘bhi?ekammirair abhiman- 

tritah _ anuliptah.... vastralawkdradibhti} suvarvmkkam .. .. samgrhya. 

The goddess Lak§ml resides not only in a man who observes approved 
usages, in him who is devoted to sacred law, in him who keeps his mind 
under control, etc., but also in the men who constantly are “ adorned ” with 
flowers, scented with perfumes or adorned with bracelets, etc. (Vigjjusmrti, 
99, 18ff). The sacrificial cakes too may be subject to an alapikarana, the 
“ Schmuckung des Opferkuchens ” then the dish is poured over in a distinct 
way with clarified butter.” Here too it is a religious act, not an asthetical 
notion. 6 7 

But, as is well-known, many articles that are hung round the neck, 
breast, arms or other limbs are not only amulets, talismans or dress which 
put the wearer in a “sacred” state, but they are also ornaments, and, at 
times, merely trinkets. 1 Doubtless their functions are different: at one 
time the first function will prevail; when, however, more attention is paid to 
the outward appearance of t{ie amulet or sacred dress, the other will have 
the upper hand. Thus, during the preparation of the soma altar with the 
high altar, the Sat. Br., 3, 5, 1, 36, has : “ he then bestrews it with gravel; 


1. Cp. Oldenberc, Rel. d. Veda; Keith, Religion and Philosophy, passim. 

2. Cp. Keith, Rel, and PM., p. 374 ; Hillebranot, RitmlliUratur, p. 65. 

3. See also Winternitz, Das altindische Hochzeitsritmll, p. 48. 

4. Caland, Das Srautasutra des Apastamba, III (Verb. Kon. Ak. v. Wet. 
Amsterdam, 1928), p. 457. 

5. Cp. Caland ad Apast. Sn 6. 29, 20 ; 8, 2, 10; 9. 

6. See also Sat. Br. 4, 2, 5, 11 purodasam alamkuru. 

7. See my paper in Acta Orientalist, 15, p. 319. - . 









darpkaro nv eva sikata(h) ,” now gravel is an a., bkrdjmta iva sikatd(k), 

‘ because gravel is so to say shining 

Also in post-vedic literature the double aspect of the meaning of these 
words is evident. Manu 3, 68, e.g. unadvivarsikam prelaw nidadhyur bdn- 
dhava bahih \ alamkrtya sucau bhumau . .. ., “when a child has died before 
the completion of its second year, the relatives shall carry it out, deck it 
(with garlands, flowers &c; mMadibhir alamkrtya Kull. and bury it) in pure 
ground.... ” This burying too is a religious act. The sacrificial bed or 
altar is alaryikrla-, e.g. Ram. 1, 73, 21 alamcakara tom vediw gandhapus- 
pail} samantalah | savarnapdlikabim ca cilrakumbhais ca sankuraih \ ankurd- 
dhyaih samvais ca dkupaprdrc.il} sadhupakaih \ J.ankhapdtr aih sruvail} 
srugbhih, etc. ; but these objects are not merely ornaments ! How many 
things can be called alamkira appears also in other places, for instance 
Baudh. G. Par. Sutra, 1 3, 4, where the rite of worship of Upasruti is des¬ 
cribed : gandhaih krsijapiispair dhupair dipair alamkrtya. Now, compare 
Kial. Sak. 4, 0, where sakuntali’s saubhagyadevata is to be worshipped and 
flowers are gathered for the offering by Priyanwadia and, Anasuya : alam 
ettiekim kusumehiw “with so many flowers ‘it’ (the deity) will be alam ” 

“ so many flowers will do”. 

In places we find a social side of al&nkrta-, “ wearing his badges of 
honour, the insignia of his dignity”: Manu 7, 222 “the king shall inspect 
his warriors, chariots, etc . alamkrtak (krtaktwkamk son Kull.) ‘wearing his 
insignia, his robes of state ’ ”, Compare, Mahabh. 7, a. 82, the description 
of Yudhisthira’s awakening, bathing and dressing : he does not welcome 
Krsna and the other nobles until he wears his bhusawni. Cp. also Mbh. 
3, 77, 1 (Nala) ; 1, 185, 23. 

Elsewhere the aspect of “ beautify ” and “ beautiful things ” prevails : 
Manu 9, 92 “Manu assigned to women a love of their bed, of their seat 
and ornaments.” And thus we often meet with kanyafi svalarnkrtdh (e.g. 
Mbh. 5. 173, 12) ; gm}ikdl} sval. (Mbh. 4, 68, 29), Yajfi. 1, 84. Jataka- 
miala 22, 11 the shore of a beautiful lake is embellished by the pollen of 
lotuses, etc. as it were with gold-wires : abhyalamkrtatirdnta-, and 13 the 
same lake is alartikrta- by the limpidity of its water. RaghuvamSa 2, 18 
the cow and the king decorated ( alamcakratul.i) the road with their beauti¬ 
ful gaits; 10, 70. 

When used of horses (e.g. Mbh. 7, 82, 18), of troops (e.g. Mbh. 3, 54, 
11) and such like, the meaning of alawkrta- etc. is interesting: “well- 
equipped”, but, of course, often the equipment of a royal horse, or of a 
horse that is intended to be a fee to the priests is at the same time a thing 
of beauty. 

As has already been noticed at times the words alam+kr- and sam+ 
skr- run parallel. I cannot dwell on the meanings of sam + skr which 

1. See P. Hartinc, Selections from the Baudhdyana-grhyaparisktasutra, Diss. 
Utrecht, 1922, p. 16. . 
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indeed, are well-known to my readers. 1 only point at a few texts : RV. 
1, 2, 1 soma dmmhtah, where Geldner correctly : “ die Somasafte sind fer- 
tig” i 1 2 3 here Sayana says : € 2 !. : alamkrtdk abhisavadisarnskdro ’lamkarah 
Ram. 5, 89,19 G. the sacrifice ( yajna -) is called susamskrta ‘Veil arranged,* 
prepared ”, RV. 1, 162, 5 we read tern yajnena svaramkrtena, and here 
Sayana adds : s. : susthv ararmri krtena svalamkrtena va uccdrasausiha - 
viidinu susthu samp adit ena .. RV. 1, 38, 12 susamskrta aJwiacivh ( santu) 
“ ±solid and well-made must be your reins”, compare Sayapa s. : asvabrn- 
dhanarajjuparigrahena svalamkrlafy sdmdkdndh santu? 

That smnskma- “ einem bestimmten Zwecke entsprechends Verfahren mit 
Etwas ” is met with in connexion with various other words, is evident when 
we cast a glance at Pet. Wtb. VII, 488. I draw the attention to the expres¬ 
sion vacah, samskdrdlamkrtam subham , found in the Ramiayana, 7, 4, 8, 4 
which, refers to grammatically correct speech 4 . Properly and correctly 
pronounced, speech is sainskrta- and accordingly it attains its object, is success¬ 
ful, says. Kalidasa, Ragh. 10, 36, were Mallinatha remarks smiskdrah : 
sad hulv aspas t atddiprayatna y as yah sd. Speech, and especially religious speech, 
a vedic verse, must be recited with the proper accents and with grammatical 
purity (correct pronunciation) ; otherwise, .as. is explicitly stated in .the 
Siksd , it is not only ineffective, but noxious : mantra hlnah svmalo varna to 
va mithydprayuklo na tarn artham aha, sa vdgvajro yafammam Mnasti ; 
see also Ram.. 5, 15, 39 (NNS.) duhkhma bubudhe sitdm hanuman ma- 
lamkrtdm 5 samskdrena yathd hinmn vdcam artkdntaram gatdm, What to 
Sita, who is separated from her husband, is the absence of her “ ornaments ”, 
is to a word the absence of grammatical correctness : both, Sita and the word, 
are hardly to be recognized, 6 Chiand. Up. 2, 22, 5 says : same svard ghosavanto 
balvanto vaktavydh : Indre balmri dadamti, see Rkpr. 766, 760 etc. 

We come to the meaning of alayyikdra as a technical term in the Indian 
science of poetry. Here I may refer to the short paper of Kane 7 , so rich 
in its contents, and the learned discussion of Jacobi, 8 where peculiarities 
about the meaning of this word in works on poetry are communicated. 

1. Geldner, Der Rigveda ubersctzt, etc., I (1923), p. 2. 

2. As for the interpretation of the verb phyisati (cp. Diwekar, p. 2, § 3, who 

discusses RV. 10, 53, 7, rasand _ pimsata), I refer to the dictionaries; the root pis- 

(“ carve, ait up, arrange, etc.”) does not prove either that alamkr- should always 
mean “ to adorn 

3. Mbh. 13, 2321. vdni sar>iskarabhu$mta, etc., and often elsewhere ; cp. also 
Mbh, 3, 136, 9. 

4. Ramatilaka : s. : padav dkyarthasarriskmayutam. 

5. analamkrtdm : sarnskdremii , sndndnulepanddirangasarnskdrah (Ramafc,). 

6. I also refer to the use of the word samskara in the Pratisakhyas, cp. Weber, 
I. S. IV, 68 : “ die Zurechtmachung der in padapatha stehenden Worter fur den 
samhitdpdtha? 

7. P. V. Kane, Outlines of the history of alay?ikara literature, in Indian 
Antiquary 41 (1912), pp. 124ff. and 204ff. 

8. H. Jacobi, Vber Begriff und Wesen der poetischen Figuren in der indi 
schen Poetik, Nachrichten Gottingen 1908, pp. Iff. 
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As pointed out by Kane and other scholars, 1 the word darrikdrasdstra- 
was used in a wider sense “ the science of poetic art, including everything 
that makes poetry attractive”, and, roughly speaking, in later times, in a 
narrower one, the (more limited) science of the “ figures of speech”. In 
the one and the other case, however, it embraces in its sphere the descrip' 
tion of several embellishments which distinguish the work of a poet from 
an unpoetical composition. As appears from the introduction of an authori¬ 
tative native work on the subject, the Kavyiadarsa of Bardin, according 
to “the methods laid down by the great experts” (1, 9) the damkarah 
present a'contrast to the body of poetry (1, 109, and this body is istdrthavya - 
nachinna paddmli , “a series of words able to convey a settled meaning”. 
And 2,1 we learn that the dhmmdh ■(“ Bestandteile ”) that give beauty 
to poetry are called a. (kavyasobhakman dharman alamkdrdn pracaksate). 
Vamana in his Kavyialaiiikiarasutras, 1, 2 defines : saundmycmi damkarah , 
“ a, is beauty”. Anandavardhana (Dhvanik. II, 7, p. 78) argues that as 
gunas are the properties' of the soul of poetry as bravery is a property of 
the human mind, so figures of speech are purely ornaments that enhance 
the inherent beauty of poetry, as golden ornaments set. off the beauty of 
a person. And, to wind up with, in Visvaniatha’s Sahityadarpapa, 10, 1 

( —361) we meet with the same simile :- ye dhmmdd sobhatisayinaJi ... 

damkdms te "ngadMivd, “the a ... .that are like .bracelets .and so on,” and 
the commentary adds : “as bracelets and the like redound .to the man’s 
advantage by: adding to . his^ beauty, so alliteration, simile and so on, , which, 
by promoting the beauty of word and sense aid the rasa, etc., are 
(called) a. ” 

And, in fact, everyone who has read the works belonging to the kavya- 
literature knows that there the poets try to embellish their work and to 
overtrump each other in art and tricks, whether the results may be to our 
liking or not. But we must ask ourselves : Has the character of the stylis¬ 
tic phenomena that are described by the alamkarasastra always been the 
same ? Have they always been nothing but embellishments ? Many of them, 
indeed, are artificial products, but a number of these phenomena were known 
very early : Ylaska in his Nirukta gives a definition, of the upamd (simile) , 2 
in the sutras of Banini are found the terms upamd, upamdna etc., in the Bhara- 
tiya-Natyasastra (16, 41) the term yamaka- occurs, and so on. And as early as 
the Bgveda, as has occasionally been noticed by several scholars, 3 in the texts 
themselves these “ figures of speech ”, as they are often named, occur. Now, 
were they, as far back as the Bgveda, embellishments, ornaments, and no- 


1. See also M. Krishnamachariar, History of Classical! Sanskrit Literature, 
Madras, .1937, pp. 709f. 

2. See Kane, ox., p. 127 and H. R. Diwekak, Les flews de rhetorique dam 
Vlnde, Diss. Paris, 1930, pp. 23ff., who, treating the same subject 1 as Kane, does 

not mention his paper. 

3. See my essay Stilistische Studie over AthaTV&vedq I-VII, Wageningen 1938, 
p. 8 ft 
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thing else, or no more than that? Nowhere have 1 found an answer in the 
negative. On the contrary, 1 Dxwekar, who, only eight years ago, treated 
the subject in detail, says explicitly : 44 nous avons vu que les poetes ve- 
diques omaient leurs hymnes. . .” 2 But in my opinion, we are wrong when 
we say that the vedie alamkiara is nothing but an ornament, 3 In an essay 
about the language of Atharvavedasarnhitla I-VII 4 I have tried to describe 
a number.of stylistic phenomena of the atharvanic mantras. I have proved 
that in these texts which for the greater part had a more 44 popular” origin 
than the main body of the Rgveda and did not flourish in the atmosphere 
of the court, where the precursors of the klvya-poets of the classical time 
cultivated their art—also many cases of alliteration, rhyme, anaphoric repeti¬ 
tion, paronoraastic juxtaposition of similar forms and so on occur. To my 
mind the .said phenomena had in all probability another function in AY. 
and such like mantras than to be nothing but ornaments. Here, as in the 
literature of several other peoples, . we have a sacral or ritual 44 Sondersprache”, 
which.in some regards is different from the colloquial speech in general Its 
characteristics are usually a..certain archaism, stereotypy in the construction 
of the sentence (parallelism, etc.),, a certain circumstantiality, the employ¬ 
ment of repetitions and 44 figures of speech” which consist.in repetition, of 
various kinds, the employment and exploitation of linguistic phenomena which 
occur in .the. colloquial, language of many a people. So., in a 44 Sonderspracfae” 
like this many peculiarities are to be met with which do not play a logically 
— intellectual part, but express feelings, moods, desires and so on. At the same 
time we ought not to forget that in magic religious texts the sound, in itself, 
has often great significance. Harmony in sound, similarity or partial simi¬ 
larity in name points to essential harmony or likeness. The pronouncing of 
a word, especially in certain formulas has a magic power, the repeated pro¬ 
nouncing of it intensifies this magic power. Partially similar words, e.g. words 
with the same ending, said in a certain rhythm, elevate the general mood. 
They have a hallowing effect. Often the peculiar virtue of 44 verba concepta ” 
and “carmina” of solemn speech is recognized by the general public. 
These peculiarities of the sacral language may also have an aesthetic side, 
which will probably have been observed and cultivated by individual poets a.o. 
by Rgvedic poets. Then they become figures of speech and when applied in 
excess they become 44 Spiderei 

Reminding my readers of the fact that of the alamkaras the upama, 
rupaka, dipaka and yamaka are mentioned first in literature (see f.i. Bh;ar. 

1. Compare also Jacobi, who was a great authority in this domain (ZDMG. 
56, p. 392).: “Die indische Poetik ist, wenn man aus ihrem Namen A. auf ihr 
urspriingliches Wesen schliessen darf, erwachsen aus eine Lehre von dem poetischen 
Schmuck Geldner, Vedisohe Studies III, 32 f.; 99, n. 5. 

2. See also my Stilistisehe Studie .,,p. 10; ff. 

3. The French word ornament is explained by Littr£, Diet. franQaise, S. v, 

“. terme de litterature : figures, forme de style qui servant a embellir le 

discours 

4. See the preceding note but one. 
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N. S. 17, 40 : upanrn rupakam caiva dlpakam yamakam tatha | datfikasras 
tu vijneyas catvdro natakasrayah ), I should like to suggest the following hypo¬ 
thesis : when pointing to material things alamkdra- meant things which make 
alam, which give the strength required for something > things which bestow 
a consecrated condition upon a person, amulets, > “ ornaments Now, 
as the above mentioned characteristics of the Sondersprache of the Vedic 
mantras made it what it was made it fit to answer its purpose, because 
without the typical “ figures of speech ”—in the manner in which, and with 
the frequency with which they occur—the prayers and formulas would have 
no success 1 , would not be “ texts ” and prayers—these peculiarities of style of 
the language may have been given the same names as their material counter¬ 
parts, when the language of the holy texts began to be considered and studied, 
which was at a very early date. "We ought not td forget that the definitions 
containing the idea “ beauty ” arise only centuries later and bear on art- 
poetry. In my opinion the word sarnskdra- is something to go by,—we have 
already pointed out that sam-skr- and alarri-kr- to an important degree run 
parallel in semantic. If sarnskara- a.o. is grammatically the correct form of 
language which is exclusively effective, alarfikdra- (for the mantra’s) may in¬ 
dicate the correct form of style 2 3 . 

One might object that similes and metaphors also (upamds and rupakas, 
together with dlpakas) belong to the alamkards already mentioned. In a 
treatise which, as I hope will be published about simultaneously with this 
article, I propose to explain that this fact tells not against, but indeed strongly 
in favour of the hypothesis stated above. 

If this hypothesis is correct 4 —when the name a. was used for the first 
time, I am unable to say myself—,one might perhaps wonder at the fact that 
the Indian “ Begriffbestimmung of practical figures ” “ so wenig befriedigend 
ausfiel ” :1 and that later theorists have not suggested this explanation. A 
look at the history of the study of analogous phenomena in Europe may 
make us think better of it, if this wonder should at the same be a reproach. 

At first sight, it seems that other objections can be raised against my 
theory, viz. in various texts and commentaries synonyms are met with or verbs 
are used in the same context which are accredited with the meaning “to 
adorn etc.” We can, however, make plausible that other verbs also did not 
possess that meaning, or only that meaning, from the beginning. Although 
want of space prevents me from explaining this in full detail, I call to memory 
the following facts : 

Several times, Sayana paraphrases prasadhayan : ( svatejasd) alamkurvan 


1. Would be anartha-kah, Diwekar, p. 25. 

2. Already at a very early date the vacalt krurdpi were distinguished, which 
had a destructive effect (f. i. Ap. Sr. S. 14, 14, 1). See Hiixebrandt, Rituall, 
p. 170. 

3. Jacobi, o.c., p. 2. 

4. Of course it is possible that at an early date the aesthetical shade of mean¬ 
ing of the word was present too. 
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(ad RV. 1, 95, 7); prasadhayanU ( svatejasd) svdtmdnam darnkurvati pra- 
siddhim prapnuvmd vd (ad RV. 1, 172, 2), cp. (ad RV. 1, 37, 3 1 ) pra- 
sadhayati means “ to accomplish ” : AV. 1, 24, 4, “ to arrange, put in order 
etc. 2 , at times specialized, but also “ to adorn ” ; see the play on the word 
Raghuvainsa 19, 3 ; Venlsambara 1, 7. 

Lexicographers and other authors 3 have : bhusc^s lam. I intend to 
write a short paper about the family of bhu$~, bhusana-, wherein I hope to 
demonstrate that the semantical history of the word bhusana- is partly 
parallel. 

Diwekar* sets a high value on the use of the word sumbhatb in parallel 
contexts. Now, the family of subh - too has other meanings than to embel¬ 
lish.” Cp., e.g. Manu 8, 297 mjgapaksiijiah subh&h, not ” beautiful wild qua¬ 
drupeds and birds ” 5 , but, as often in texts on augury “ auspicious, faustus ”. 6 
Manu 2, 112 subham bijam, “von guter Beschaffenheit”, Pet. Wtb., where 
many instances ; a subhafy silpin is “ a clever artisan (Ram). In RV. 1, 33, 8 
there is an interesting place: Mranyena mamna sumbhamanaii ... “With 
golden chains, trinkets or the like that have a magic power 1, 85, 3 gomataro 
ydc chubhdymte anjibhis tanusu subhrk dadhire vimkmatal} bidhante vUvam 
abhimMnam, the magical and religious use of anj-, anji- is well-known*, m 
c the result is clearly seen; the Marats oppress every foe; therefore, to my 
mind, they put on, not things which only add beauty to them,, but things 
that have a magical power; 9, 62, 6 ad im diparn nd Mtrno ’ susubhcmn 
amitaya mddhvd rdsam sadhamdde “ just as drivers harness the horse (ttiat 
'it may be ready' for its task), they prepared the. sap modhu- ... A In. AV. b, 
54, 1 (to secure and increase some one’s superiority) the magical meaning of 
the verb is obvious : “ with amulets etc. I put this man in the condition that he 
is superior .. „ ” AY. 6, 115, 3 ; 12, 3, 13 the meaning is “ to cleanse ” ; 
1JV. 5, 54, 11 we meet with an enumeration : spears on the shoulders, rings 
on the feet, golden plates on the breasts, subhcth on the chaiiot, lightnings 
in the arms, helmets on the heads : practical things, outfit, weapons with 
material power and amulets with magical power, but, of course, these things 
might be glittering and beautiful too. 10 Now the passages, quoted by Diwekar 
in favour of his theory that alamkaroti always means “to adorn, to add beauty 
to”. 11 We are not under the necessity of translating RV* 5, 22, 4 glrbhih 


f l. Cp. also. Geldner, Vedkche Studim, III, 29. 

2. See the dictionaries. 

3. For instance Amarak. 3, 4, 32, 13; Panini 1, 4, 64. 

4. 0. c., p. 2. 

5. Max Muller, S.B.E. 25, p. 306. 

6. See Ruiluka,, and, e.g. Mahabh. 5, 143, 17. 

7. See, f.e., ERE, s.v. Anoint. 

8. Cp. Grassmann, Worterbuch, 1405 " zurichten ”, 

9. Cp. WIhitney-Lanman, Atharva - veda , p. 321. 

10. Moreover, we must consider that “ beautiful ” and “ brilliant, bright, glitter¬ 
ing ” are not the same. 

11. Diwekar, ox., pp* 2 ff. 
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sumbhanty dtrayafy and RV. 3, 44, 26 ogmm sumbhdmi mdnmabhih with 
“ Les Atris (te) parent de leurs chants” and “ Je pare Agni de prieres 
As we have seen, the chant invigorates (or rejoices) the god : thus we might 
translate : “ I favour Agni with . .. ” of something like this.” Here too we 
meet with the idea'“to render a person or a thing fit for his (its) task”. 1 
In the same way : RV. 9, 2, 7 ytbhir ( girbhir ) mdddya sumbhase “ to be in 
the right condition to”, cp. Pet, Wtb. VII, 260; and RV. 8, 6, 11, where 
we must quote the whole stanza : ah am pratmna mdnmand girah sumbhdmi 
kanvavat yenendrah susmam id dadhe ; here too I should like to render 
sumbhdmi with : “ I make a thing in an appropriate manner etc. ” RV. 1, 
130, 6~ sumbhdnto . .. yathd ... vdjinam dtyani iva savase sdtaye dhdnd , 
we must render : “harnessing (a horse), make ready etc.,” mere ornaments 
do not suffice to win the race and the prize! 

Now, it is noteworthy that the family of words to which Engl, ornament , 
adorn , fr. omer belong, which are often used to translate alamkdra- etc. once 
had a different meaning, which agreed with the more original meaning of 
alanikr In Latin the! verb ornate signified : firstly “ to fit out, to prepare, 
to equip, to supply with everything needed etc.,” e.g. classem o. “to fit out a 
fieet”, aliquem -or mis o. “to equip a person with weapons” ( miles ornatus 
ferro) etc.; secondly “to adorn, to make beautiful”, also said of the orator 
who adorns his speech (Cicero) ; ornatus means I “ well-equipped” ; equus o. 
“ a bridled horse ”, ornatus armatusque “ fitted out and armed ” ; II beauti¬ 
ful, elegant, fine, often of speeches” ; ornatus , subst. means I the equipment; 
II the attire or costume worn by a person (germ. Ausstattung) ; III germ, 
schmuckende Ausstattung, adornment. In modem French, as well as in the 
other Romance, languages, we only find the changed meaning : Fr. omer, It. 
ornate , Port, ornar signify “embellish, adorn”. 

This is not the only case of such a semantic change. The Latin verb 
par are signified “to prepare, to procure, to make ready, to equip” ( epulas , 
“banquet”, etc.), paratus “ready, prepared”. In connection with some 
words par are could be understood as “ to adorn ” ; auto paratus (“ ... with 
gold”). In the 10th century French pater signified “to adorn”, parement 
was “ Ausschmiickung, Schmuck in modem French pater means I “appreter 
certaines choses de maniere a leur donner meilleure apparence, a les renclre 

plus commods .terme de marine) mettre en ordre une chose-” II 

(usually) “ omer, embellir.” 4 

Although the original meaning of German Schmuck was another (“das, 
was sich dem Leibe anschmiegt”), in the 15th century (in, Luther’s works) 
it was used for the whole dress “ mit dem Nebenbegriff des schdnen, kostbaren, 
verzierten ”, then it assumed the meaning : “ was zur Verschonerung con etwas 

1. Cp. a hhisaj - sobhana- Ath. V, Pr. JAOS, VII, p. 536. 

2. DiWEkar, p. 5 (§9), 

3. Cp. also Gamillscheg, EtymoL Worterbuch der framdsischen Sparche, 
p. 670. 

4. Cp. Littr£, Diet, de la langue francaise, s.v. 
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dient” ; also of speech “Schmuck der Sprache, der Rede, von zierlichen oder 
bildlichen Ausdriicken... 1,1 The semantic development of Greek kosmos and 
its derivatives also seems to have another starting-point, and these words de¬ 
note also other and different notions; yet we may call to memory that here also 
the following meanings are found together: “arrange, prepare” (meal, 
wreath), “equip, dress” (also of horses), “ adorn, embellish” (also of 
speech). 1 2 

And, in fact, it is very difficult to say, “ where clothing ends and 
ornament begins,” or “where clothing springs out of ornament” 3 ; a great 
many ornaments traced and trace their origin back to practical and service¬ 
able things, such as clothes etc., or such as amulets. 4 And this development 
is reflected in many languages. 

The English word charm (from lat carmen) at first signified a magical 
formula, recited to bring about some beneficial result, to cast about a spell 
etc.” then “any action, process, word, material thing credited with such 
properties ”, “talisman”, “ amulet” ; in the end “ a thing that gives great 
pleasure ”, esp. “ a small ornament or trinket-” 


.(Horn. h.Ven. 65), 


1. Cp. Grimm, Deutsches Worlerbuch, s.V. 

2. Here too we find “ equipped with gold ” > “ adorned.. 
and the meaning “ adornments buried with the dead.” 

3. Cp., for instance. Hasting’s Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, 5, 41b. 

4. See Acta Orientalia 15, 319 ; also Handworterbuch des deutschen Aber- 
glaubens, 7, 1255. We must not forget that amulets often were sewn in clothing, 
affixed to weapons, attached to ornaments. 










THE KAUMUDlMAHOTSAVA AS A HISTORICAL PLAY 

By 

JAGAN NATH, Lahore. 

The Kaumudimahotsava, a drama in five acts was discovered by Mr. 
Kavi and published by him, from a single manuscript in 1929. The plot of 
the play in brief is that king Sundaravarman of Pfitaliputra had an adopted 
son named Capflasena who later on became hostile and with the assistance 
of the Licchavis, attacked Fataliputra. In the battle that followed, Sundara¬ 
varman was killed, his queens committed suicide and his infant son, Kalyaria- 
varman fled to the forests, and lived there under care of Mantragupta the 
faithful minister of Sundaravarman. Candasena became the ruler of Magadha. 
Mantragupta however was striving to restore the son of his late master to the 
throne. He plotted with the neighbouring tribes the Sabaras and Pulindas, 
and instigated them to rebel. While Candasena had gone out to put down the 
rebellion, Mantragupta caused a rising of the people at Fataliputra, Canda- 
sena’s power was overthrown, his dynasty uprooted and Kalyiapavarman was 
proclaimed king. The play then ends happily with the marriage of Kalyan- 
varman with Klrtimata, the daughter of KIrtisena, king of Mathura. 

The plot is evidently woven round some political incident known to the 
author, but whether that political episode can be regarded as a true historical 
narrative, referrable to a definite period in ancient Indian history, is a different 
matter. The late Dr. Jayaswal however regarded the incidents described in 
the Kaumudimahotsava as historical facts relating the circumstances under 
which Candragupta I of the Gupta family got possession of Magadha. In 
his opinion Candasena of the play is to be identified with Candragupta 1, 
Candra becoming Canda in Prakrit. In his opinion this identification was 
confirmed by the fact that both the inscriptions and the play refer to the 
Licchavi alliance of Candragupta I. 1 Mr. Edward Pires has gone a step 
further and concluded that the predecessors of the Guptas in Magadha namely 
the Kings Sundaravarman and Kalyanavarman mentioned in the play belonged 
to the Maukhari dynasty. 2 3 * However Professor Dr. Winternitz was neither 
inclined to accept the identification of Capdasena of the play with Candra¬ 
gupta, the first imperial monarch of the Gupta dynasty, nor prepared to assign 
any definite historical value to the statements of the play beyond having 
some historical background. 5 This view of Professor Winternitz has been 
criticised by Professor Dasharatha Sharma, who upholds the identification 
of Candasena with Candragupta I and regards the incidents of the play as 

1. For Dn Jayaswal’s views see, ABORT. Vol. XII. pp. 50-56; and JBORS. 
Vol. XIX p. 113 f. 

2. E.A. Pires, The Moukkaris p. 17 ff and pp. 23-41. 

3. ‘ Historical Dramas in Indian Literature, Krishanswami Aiyanger commemo¬ 

ration Vol. pp. 359-62, 
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true historical facts. 1 He has put forward an additional argument for sup¬ 
porting the identity of Candasena and Candragupta I. He says, “ the Sans¬ 
krit name Candra seems to be alluded to in the verse Jjffrg... 

| But is 4rt*s=r Sanskrit ? How is this reference any more 
convincing than the instances quoted by Dr. Jayaswal where Candra has be¬ 
come Caiida 2 ? As a imatter of fact it is not so important to prove that 
Candasena is the Prakritised form of Candragupta’s name, as to show that 
Candasena of the play is the first imperial Gupta ruler. Professor Sharma 
believes that the mention in the play of Candasena’s alliance with the Licchavis 
being in substantial agreement with the epigraphic evidence, there is no room 
for entertaining any doubts regarding his identity with Candragupta I whose 
wife KumaradevI was a Licchavi princess. He remarks, “ If inscriptional or 
literary evidence were to conflict with the statements of the drama we should 
have every reason to doubt the truth of the latter. But curiously enough it 
does not.” 3 4 

A careful study of the play will however reveal that several statements 
made therein are in conflict with the historical information ascertained from 
the Gupta inscriptions. Merely on account of one similarity we should not 
jump to conclusions which are otherwise precluded by weighty considerations. 

In the fifth act of the play we are informed through a character—Lokaksi 
—that Kalyanavarman has been anointed king; the cursed Candasena has 
been killed and his royal family uprooted. 

fd'T: I f?T:, 

I 

(^ ) m 3FT: ( II ” 4 

In other words the revolution engineered by Mantragupta resulted in the death 
of Candragupta I and the total annihilation of his dynasty. But, evidently 
this is directly opposed to the known facts of early Gupta history as ascertain¬ 
ed from the inscriptions. It is very well known that the dynasty of Candra- 

1. ‘ Professor Winteredtz on the Kaumudlmahotsava ’ JBORS, 1936 pp. 276-82. 

2. JBORS. Vol. XIX p. 113, 

3. JBORS, 1936 p. 278. 

4. Kaumudimahotsava p. 36. It should be noted that the compound WcHTg^T 

does not give any appropriate sense in the present context. If dissolved as a Tat- 
purusa like or #fflgsprcr:—STgepffir meaning affection in the first case 

and continuity in the second, it can give no meaning. If dissolved as a Bahuvrihi 

aTjpvsf •• tTFf it would be equally insignificant, for how can it be a distinguish¬ 
ing trait of Catjdasena’a character only. Everybody loves one’s child. From the 
context it is clear that the speaker wants to emphasise that the victory of Kalyana¬ 
varman was most complete and nothing had been left to be desired. Evidently 
in the present context is a corrupt reading and I propose to emend 

the text as fapff [ dT fas?!: I 

‘ Luckily, the cursed Candasena has been killed, together with his descendants. 
Thus according to the play Can<jesena had been killed and his family annihilated. 
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gupta, far from becoming extinct with him, rated for several generations, after 
him. Not only he was neither defeated nor dethroned, but he lived up to 
an old age and nominated his son as successor to the throne, as is clear from 
the following verse in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta. 

[ 3TT ]5Tf dirfvr: 

m f%f%[o5T qrifa JgsftMr u 

“Whom, the father, having embraced, with,the words, “thou art indeed wor¬ 
thy,” with (his) hair standing erect, (and) betokening his feeling, (then) 
having looked at (him) with the eye that could discern merit and was bedim¬ 
med with tears and tremulous with, affection, while the courtiers, cheered up, 
and the collaterals looked with melancholy faces, addressed thus, 4 4 Do thou 
protect, thus the entire earth.” 

Dr. Jayaswal has however interpreted this verse in an. entirely different 
spirit. According to him it shows that “ Candragupta 1 who was dying either 
of wounds or of a broken heart on his expulsion from Fataliputra, addressed 
Samudragupta, one of his younger sons, with tears in his eyes and with the 
tacit consent and approval of his Council of Ministers,-- you now, my noble 
son, be the king.’ (“protect the kingdom”) and expired.” 1 

Even if we admit for the sake of argument, that Candragupta escaped 
from the battlefield with fatal wounds, what a monarch in his position could 
have bequeathed to his son would not have been an empire of the whole earth, 
but the onerous task of avenging the defeat of his father and retrieving the 
family disaster. In these circumstances, Samudragupta’s lot was 
most unenviable, and there was certainly no cause for the other princes to 
become melancholy. When the royal fortune had still to be achieved, there 
could not have been any grounds for mutual jealousies. Hence it is clear that 
Dr. Jayaswal’s interpretation is in conflict with the import of the whole 
passage, from the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, quoted above. The words 
q’llfcrgscffq* clearly and unmistakably suggest that the empire built by 
Candragupta I was in tact, and that Candragupta had voluntarily relin¬ 
quished control of the state affairs in his old age, and had nominated Samudra¬ 
gupta as his- successor, in accordance with the general practice that prevailed 
in ancient India and to which Kalidasa has referred again and again,—that 
in their old age the kings retired to the solitude of the forest hermitages, en¬ 
trusting the burden of administration to their grown up sons. The following 
two quotations, will make the point quite clear :— 

aw s qpt 

yKtaifst Scir # temRow: ii 

R t fWRTR. II 



“ Raghmmpia* III. 70. 
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‘ And so he, with his mind having become averse to worldly pleasures, having 
duly made over to his youthful son, the white umbrella—that symbol of royal¬ 
ty, retired with his queen to the shade of the trees in the forest, occupied by 
hermits, for this, is the family tradition (lit. vow) of the Ik§viakus, in the 
decline of their life.’ 

Further jpr :Rrh 

W Hit 

qfi gTOOTSHtRIl Abhijnmasakuntalam, IV. 20. 

“ Having remained for long, the co-wife of the earth extending to the four 
quarters and having installed the son of Dusyanta a matchless warrior (on 
the throne) you will again set your foot in this quiet hermitage in company 
with your husband who shall have made over the family burden to him- 1 

In the light of the statements of the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samu- 
dragupta, it is now clear beyond doubt that Candragupta lived up to an old 
age and passed on the Empire to his son, and that he had other sons also, 
besides Samudragupta. Hence he cannot be identified with the Candasena of 
the Kaumudlmahotsava, about whom it is stated that he was killed ^ ) 

and his dynasty annihilated. ( gjjjfecRHrps) 

In the first act of the play we are informed by the Vidu?aka, ‘'irmuRJFd- 

that, ‘ a spy has been sent by Kunjaraka 
to the sabaras and Pulindas, residing on the frontiers of Magadha.’ As they 
had become hostile to Candasena, they must have been punished by him or 
by his son. Even if Candasena had succeeded in subduing them, they must 
have regained their independence after Candasena had been defeated by 
Kalyianavarman. Hence it is evident, that there must have been a clash 
again between these frontier tribes and Samudragupta, if we believe that this 
historical monarch was the son of Candasena of the play. But there is no 
mention at all, of these tribes in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra¬ 
gupta. Considering that even the smallest tribal states like the Kiakas, Khara- 
parikas, Prarjunas etc. are mentioned, it is most unlikely that the omission 
of the sabaras, and Pulindas, the next door neighbours is due to an oversight. 
The only reasonable inference can be that there were no such tribes at all 
in the neighbourhood of Magadha, in the Gupta period. They are not men¬ 
tioned in a single inscription from C. 320 a.d. to C. 600 A.D. Thus once again 
the statement of the play is in conflict with the authentic evidence of the 
inscriptions, and has to be rejected. 

Again, the two important personalities of the play, Kalyapavarman and 
his father-in-law KIrtisena, are also unknown to the writer of the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription. This omission is not very easy to account for inasmuch 
as we know that the prominent adversaries of Samudragupta in northern India 
as many as eight have been mentioned and certainly the ruler of Magadha 

1. These instances can be further multiplied, e.g. Raghuvcoftsa I. 8; VII, 71. 
Vikramorvasi. V. 17. 

& Kaumudmcfhotsava. P. IQ* 
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and his powerful ally of Mathuria were too important to be overlooked. With 
regard to Kirtisena Dr. Jayaswal has said that “ he was probably an old man 
at the time of the marriage and accession of Kalyanavarman and that he 
might have soon passed away. 5,1 About the omission of Kalyanavarman he 
has given no explanation, which is offered however by Mr. E. A. Fires. He 
says, “ It does not seem probable that the Licchavis could have allowed 
Kalyanavarman to remain long in possession of the Magadhan throne. They 
had to look after the interest of their dauhitra and ward, Samudragupta ; and 
very probably, even before the Gupta army could return from the frontier 
provinces, Kalyanavarman was defeated and either killed or forced to beat 
a speedy retreat from Piataliputra. Such a hypothesis immediately explains 
why Kalyiaipavarman’s name does not figure in the Allahabad Pillar in the 
list of the rulers subdued by Samudragupta.” 1 2 But it is not at all convincing 
that Kalyanavarman, never came in direct conflict with Samudragupta. A clash 
between Samudragupta and an opponent in the very city of Pataliputra, is 
mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar inscription. Hence if Kalyanavarman, as 
is supposed, was the pre-Gupta ruler of Pataliputra, it must have been he who 
fought that battle against Samudragupta in the city of Pataliputra. We 
know from the Allahabad Pillar inscription that this opponent belonged to 
the Kota family. But the family of Kalyanavarman has never been called 
by that name. It is given in the play a .vague dtsigmtion-Magadhakula* 
Hence it appears that Kalyanavarman is not a historical personality, or at 
least he was not a contemporary of Samudragupta. It seems Mr. Fires was 
himself conscious of the weakness of his explanation and has suggested two 
more alternatives. He says, “ It is sometimes believed that a civil war follow¬ 
ed the nomination of Samudragupta to the throne of Pataliputra. This as¬ 
sumption of a civil war on the death of Candragupta would explain why 
Kalyanavarman’s name does not figure in the conquests of Samudragupta, 
for he might have been ousted from Pataliputra by one of Samudragupta’s 
brothers who took possession of the city.” 3 The civil war between Samudra¬ 
gupta and his brother is a supposition and is fatal to the very theory to support 
which it is put forward. For, as shown above if Candragupta had lost 
Magadha, there was certainly no causus belli for the princes. Even, admitting 
for the sake of argument, that there was a civil war, there appears to be no 
chance for a brother of Samudragupta to capture Pataliputra, because his 
resources must have been extremely limited. Samudragupta was very popular 
with the courtiers, the council of Ministers and other officers at the headquar¬ 
ters and had their enthusiastic support, The words (while the 

courtiers cheered up) of the Allahabad Pillar inscription bear strong testimony 
to Samudragupta’s popularity in court circles. In the circumstances a hostile 
brother, could not have had ample resources, to attack Piataliputra, and dethrone 
Kalyanavarman. Mr. Fires, has made a third suggestion also, “If it is 


1. ABOm , VoL XII. pp. 54-55, 

2. E. A, Fires, The Mmkham, pp, 38-39. 

3. Pikes, The Maukharis, 39, 
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true that Kalyaiiavarman was actually defeated by Samudragupta in person, 

the victory must have been recorded in line 13 of the Allahabad Pillar in 
those ten unintelligible syllables that follow the names of Acyuta and Miaga- 
sena.” 1 But even if the thirteenth line is damaged, we are barred by other 
considerations, to take advantage of this doubtful circumstance to put Kalyapa- 
varman’s name in that line. • The names of Acyuta and Nagasena, mentioned 
in the thirteenth line, are repeated in the twentieth line, in the list of rulers 
of Aryiavarta uprooted by Samudragupta. It means that, no important ruler, 
defeated and overthrown by Samudragupta, has been left out. Therefore we 
have to infer that there did not exist any ruler named Kalyanavarman at this 
time.. 

Further, according to the play, at the time of the rise of the Guptas, the 

ruler of Mathura, KIrtisena, belonged to the Yiadava dynasty of K§atriyas. 

This is clear from the following statements :— 

i. i p-8. 

p. 28. 

3. FWgf 1 P- 39 - 

4. jprr tfsthi sr W §?n t p- 43- 

But we know from inscriptions, that before the Guptas, Mathura was 
in the possession of the Ku§anas. It is possible that the Ku?anas lost it 
to the Nagas. In any case, the ruling dynasty at Mathura was either Kusana 
or Naga and not Yadava. We cannot expect a contemporary writer, such as 
the author of the Kaumudimahotsava is supposed to be, to be so inaccurate 
or at least so vague in his statements as to confuse Nagas or Ku§a#as with 
Yiadavas. Can it he argued that the author of the play has called KIrtisena, 
a Yadava because in the past the YMavakula was associated with Mathura. ? 
Is this a sufficient justification for the author to call .KIrtisena a Yiadava? 
This will be a bold begging of the question. Evidently we cannot attach any 
historical value to the statements of an author, who is so vague and inaccurate. 
Hence the conclusion is forced on us, that KIrtisena of the play, is a purely 
imaginary character and not a historical personality. 

It is thus clearly established that the statements of the play are at many 
places, in conflict with the authentic epigraphic evidence and therefore cannot 
be accepted as true historical facts. As regards the Liccbavi alliance, such a 
statement can be expected from any ancient Indian writer. It is laid down 
in the Arthasmtra of Kautilya, that any king desirous of strengthening his 
position must win over by alliance or strategy—the powerful tribes like the 
Licchavis. Hence, in connection with a character like Candasena, who wanted 
to establish his power the mention of the Licchavi alliance is purely conven¬ 
tional and has no historical significance. It must therefore be concluded that 
the episode of the Kaumudimahotsava has no bearing whatsoever on the early 
Gupta history. 


1. Pires, The M\aukh&ri$, p, 39. 
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ON SOME DIFFICULTIES OF THE KATHA UPANISAD 

By 

E. H. JOHNSTON, Oxford. 

Of recent years many scholars have turned their attention to the Katha 
Upanisad, and three of them have embodied! their conclusions in new trans¬ 
lations, the late Prof. Chajrpentier in hid. Ant., 1928, pp. 201-7 and 221-8, 
and 1929, pp. 1-5, from the standpoint of the general Sanskrit scholar, 
Mr. J. N. Rawson {The Katha Upanisad, Oxford, 1934),. whose invaluable 
study discusses in detail the views of the various commentators and of his 
modem predecessors and brings out the religious significance of the work, 
and most recently the late Prof. Rudolf Otto {Die Katha-Upanisad, Berlin, 
1936), who has not only given us the best translation we; have but has also 
made an important contribution to our understanding of the manner in 
which the text reached its present form. Besides these translations an elabo¬ 
rate series of notes from the hand of Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy has just 
appeared in the New Jnd. Ant., April-June 1938, but! those for April, 
covering the! first vaiVi, have not been available to me for consultation. The 
present notes are far from ambitious in aim, merely attempting to apply 
the ordinary principles of textual criticism to certain difficult passages. 

In the first place it will be 1 well to discuss Otto’s reconstruction of the 
Upanisad. Its kernel he finds in the first three vallis, after rejecting certain 
interpolations ; he would constitute it thus, i. 1-15, 18-29, ii. 1-106 (original 
10 cd lost), 12-14, 18, 20, 23-24, and! iii. 3-9, 14-15. In the first valE verses 
16-18 have been doubted by several scholars, but Otto would retain the 
last of th em, taking the traya of a to be a reference to the three kinds of 
instruction about the bricks mentioned in 156 ; this seems to me sound. In 
the second valR he sees a direct contradiction in terms between the state¬ 
ments of the first hemistich of verse 10 and those of the second, and suggests 
that the latter has been substituted for a hemistich which was to the effect 
that true salvation is to be gained not by Vedic ceremonial but through the 
recognition of the divine in ourselves. A solution of this type does not 
sppm to me a priori at all probable, but the verse undoubtedly remains a 
crux, which has not yet been explained satisfactorily, and possibly the text 
is corrupt, though it is difficult to suggest any conjecture which has a reason¬ 
able degree of cogency 1 . Verse 11, fully discussed below, is rejected by Otto, 
partly on stylistic grounds, but the reasons given do not impress me as 
adequate. The remaining verses, which he omits in this valR, look like 
glosses 2 , and the change of metre to which he calls attention is significant. 

1, See p. 126 n. 1 for my explanation, retaining the present text. 

2. Coomaraswamy defends the genuineness of ii. 25, but fails to convince 
me, except on the point that I agree with him in not thinking it agnostic. 
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In the next vcdll the first two verses certainly seem out of place* and the 
second, with its mention of aksara brahman , stands or falls by the decision 
on ii. 16. 1 . The omission of verses 10-13 makes the teaching of this adhyaya 

more coherent by reducing it to a simple atmm theory, and lessens some of 
the difficulties I felt in discussing the relation of the Katha Upanisad to 
the development of the Samkhya system in my essay on Early Samkhya. 
In the main then Professor Otto made out a good case for his reconstruction 
of the original text. The second adhyaya consisted originally in his opinion 
of a hymn made up of verses iv. 1-2 and all the verses ending with the 
refrain etad vai tat; I agree that these verses, taken by themselves, read 
as a consecutive whole and make the remainder look like glosses, but doubt 
whether, in view of the obviously composite character of this part of the 
Upanisad, it is necessary to form a definite opinion on the point. 

I now turn to a discussion of a few passages, quoting the text in each 
case for the convenience of readers. 

i. 3. PUodaka jagdhatrm dugdhadohd nirindriyah | 

Ananda ndma te lokas tan sa gacchati ta dadat || 

Discussion of this verse has usually centred on the significance of the 
first line and in particular on the meaning of nirindriyah, ; and sight has 
thus been lost of the really important matter, the pregnancy of the word 
ananda. In the first place I would observe that, if the principal Upanisads 
are grouped not according to their presumptive age but according to the 
doctrines taught in them, it will be found that there is a marked tendency 
for the Upanisads attached to any one Veda to preach a similar system. 
Thus the two Rigveda Upanisads, the Aitarcya and Kausitaki, have as their 
central point the theory of prajna and the prajnatmm. The only two au¬ 
thentic Atharvaveda Upanisads, the Mutyiaka and Prasna, belonging to the 
Saunaka and Paippaliada schools, have a scheme peculiar to themselves in 
which the final truth is said to lie in three principles in ascending order, 
the dtman, the aksara brahman and the para purusa ; the germs of this 
conception are already present in some of the hymns of the tenth book of the 
Atharvaveda. For the Yajurveda with its numerous branches the facts are 
not quite so* clear, but one strand of thought may be picked out as apposite 
in the present connection. The Taittinya Upanisad describes as the highest 
stage the state of ananda, and its second vdU is known as the brahmdnanda- 
vaM. Elsewhere in the Upanisads the word is hardly used at all in this 
technical sense, except perhaps in Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad, iii. 9, 28, 
vijndnam anandam brahma, and iv. 3, 32, ’sya parama dnandah> ^rid 
Mundaka Upanisad, ii. 2, 7, where amrta is said to be mandarupa. The 
later fortune of the term is hardly relevant here. As further the Tatttinya- 
brahmaya is our ofily other authority for the Naciketas story, it may be 
inferred that there was a close relationship between the Taittiriya and 


1. I do not accept the usual translation of this verse, but have not thought 
it of sufficient interest for incjuapn here, ; 
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Kathaka schools. I would suggest therefore that this usage of the Taittinya 
Upanisad explains the significance of the phrase anandd mma te lokdfy. The 
pdda is possibly a tag, as it occurs in a different application at Brhad Aran- 
yaka Upanisad , iv. 4, 11, but 1 do not think that that affects my argument, 
all the more so that Ha Upanisad , 3, in using it, substitutes asuryd for mania. 
When Naciketas thinks that the worlds, to which the gift of the cows takes the 
sacrificer, are cmmda, he implies not so much that they are joyless, as 
that they are devoid of dnanda, the supreme bliss. The verse foreshadows 
accordingly the argument of the first adhydya that svarga, the reward of 
carrying out the Vedic ceremonies, is not the final goal, but merely a superior 
stage from which the supreme bliss is absent. The happiness of heaven, as 
I.- 12 says, consists in freedom from fear, particularly the fear of old age 
and death, and in release from hunger, thirst and grief. The practice of 
hinting' at subsequent developments in the beginning of a work is common 
enough in Indian literature, and with my interpretation the verse takes on 
a deeper meaning. 

ii. 2. Sr eyas m prey as ca mmusyam etas 
tau sampantya vivinakti dhiralp | 

Sreyo hi dhiro ’bhi preyaso vritite 
-preyo', mando yogaksemdd vrtfite \\ 

.The reading of the third line in the accepted;text looks dubious, and I 
should prefer to omit the rendundant syllable 'bhi. .But. it is the last line,, 
which has given so much trouble to the translators, because of the failure 
to determine the meaning of yogaksema. I need not however go into the 
different explanations put forward beyond observing that all are agreed in 
taking the constructions of pMas c and d to be different despite their apparent 
similarity. This is forced and contrary to the Indian method of building 
up verses by antithesis. Evidently dhirah in c is opposed to mandah in d, 
and sreyas to prey as. Therefore on the ordinary principle of interpretation 
preyasah in c should be opposed to yogaksemdt in d; that is, yogaksema is 
a synonym of freyas, employed for metrical reasons. The question then 
arises whether there is any authority for this solution in Indian literature. 
Exact parallels are not to be found in Brahmanical works with certainty, 
but the sense of * well-being 4 prosperity is well authenticated. In 
Buddhist literature, however, this sense receives an extension which exactly 
covers the present case. The Pali Canon regularly uses yogakkhema as an 
epithet of Nibbdna (a good selection of references in Rhys Davids-Stede, 
Pali Dictionary), and the same is the case with yogaksema in Buddhist 
Sanskrit. 

Appeal to Buddhist usage is legitimate for this Upanisad, which shows 
in other passages coincidences with Buddhist phraseology ; thus Charpentier 
had already explained paricdrayasva in i. 25 by Buddhist parallels, and 
attention has been drawn several times to iv. 14, 15 (most recently by von 
Glasenapp, New Ind. Ant., I, 138-141). Pad a in the sense of 4 stage’ appears 
at ill. 7, 8 f 9, for the first) time in the Upan%ads ? but is common enough in 
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the Pail Canon and in Asvaghosa (typical case at Saundaranmia , xvi. 27). 
Sdnti at i. 17 and v. 13 has a Buddhist ring about it, but probably neither 
passage belongs to the original Upanisad ; and it is tempting to compare the 
use of dlambam in ii. 17, which may also be a later addition, with the 
technical Buddhist sense of the word for the "object’ of mental activity. 
These parallels are of some importance for the dating of the Upanisad and 
tend to show that it is not pre-Buddhistic, as is sometimes maintained. 

1 conclude therefore that the only sound way to interpret this verse is ■ 
to take yogaksema as equivalent to sreyas in the sense of sunmium bonum 
and.to translate d on the same lines as c, "The fool prefers the pleasant to 
the good \ We can now see that a similar use of yogaksema occurs in 
BhagavadgUd, ix, 22, Yogaksernmn vahdmy aham , where the standard trans¬ 
lations make the verse sound flat. 

ii. 11. Kdmasydptim jagatah pratisiham 

krator anmtyam abhayasya pm am | 

Stomamahad umgdyam pratisthmh 

dr stud dhrtyi dhlro Naciketo "tyasrdksib ||. 

This verse, .has been condemned by Otto as an interpolation on the 
ground that its exuberant, style does.not accord with the simple diction of 
the Upanisad generally.. However this may be, the .verse is a genuine., crux, 
and I cannot offer an'absolutely..certain solution, but' limit myself to indicat¬ 
ing the lines on which I would seek it 

The text itself appears open to doubt; one of the three words, dnivd 
dhrtya dMro, is superfluous metrically and should be cut out. Further 
atyasrdMJh as in ii. 3, is unmetrical, breaking the one rule in this metre, 
which is invariably observed, that of the trochaic cadence. This can be 
easily put right; for we know from Saundaranmda , ii. 20, that the root 
stj could in the pre-classica! language form an aorist asrksam, and the original 
reading no doubt here and in ii. 3 was alyasrksah, to which a later purist 
took exception, substituting the more correct classical form 1 . In c I should 
also prefer to adopt the variant stomarh mahad. 

The real grammatical construction of the verse was first indicated by 
Sieg (Festschrift Gmbe , p. 132), on whom Otto improved. In each of the 
first three pad as the first half describes a state, and the second defines it. 
In a the attainment of desire is said to be that to which the world is attached ; 
therefore it refers to existence in this world. In b the endlessness of sacrifice 
is described as the further shore of fearlessness, which is to be understood in 
view of i. 12, svarge ioke na bhayam kimcanasti, and of manta in i. 14, 
as signifying heaven. A literal translation of c is impossible, as the exact 
meaning of siomamahad or stomarh mahad cannot be ascertained, but 
urugdya is a standard epithet of VS^pi in the Veda, and we are clearly to 
see in the line a reference to Viswofy paramam padam, the name given to 


1. This form was presumably a new formation, based on a misunderstanding 
of the Atmamepada treated - as analogous to qdikft etc, 
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final salvation in in. 9. The three lines therefore describe the three stages 
of existence as known to this Upanisad, this world, heaven and final salvation 1 . 
The -question is which verb, djstna or atyasrksafy, governs these accusatives ; 
for it seems to me impossible not to take all three sets of accusatives as 
dependent on the same verb. It can hardly be atyasrksafy, as, whatever 
sense is' given to the word, it can apply only to the first two or only to the 
last, not to all three together. Therefore drstud must be retained, and one 
of the two words, dhrtyd or d'hiro , should be dropped. 

The substantial point then for determination in the verse is the real 
meaning of atyasrksafy, whose object is not expressed. Otto takes it to 
mean that Naciketas has refused the earthly, happiness offered him by Yama. 
Coomaraswamy, whose interpretation otherwise differs entirely from that 
which commends itself to me, points out rightly that atisrj does not mean 
'renounce’; if that had been the sense required, the author should have 
substituted utsrj for it. The verb occurs far more frequently in the earlier 
literature than Coomaraswamy realized (see the references in Bohtlingk 
and Roth’s St. Petersburg.Dictionary). The ordinary sense, both in the 
Atharvaveda and. in the Sutra texts, is ‘let (a person), go’, (allow to pass 
onY' 4 dismiss’, whence it sometimes becomes almost equivalent to 'permit’ 
(so the commentator glosses it. with anujnd at Asv. Smuta Sutm, L 12, 12) ; 
as applied to a thing, especially in a rather later period, it comes to signify 
* bestow ’, following the analogy of tyaj, which underwent a similar extension 
of meaning. The usage in Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad, i. 4, has no bearing 
on the general question and need not be discussed here. Of the three occur¬ 
rences in the Katha Upanisad, that at i. 22, ma moparotszr ati ma srjainam 
comes within the above definition and we should understand ‘ do not hold me 
up but let me pass on At ii. 3, kdmdn abhidhydyan Naciketo ‘ tyasrdksih 
(read ’tyasrksah), I would render literally, ‘ Examining the pleasures, you have 
let them go’. In practice there may sometimes be little difference between 
letting a thing go and renouncing it; but it may be observed that renunciation 
of the world, so familiar to us for instance in Buddhist literature, is not 
formally inculcated by this Upanisad, which looks on worldly pleasure not 
so much as undesirable from the religious point of view but as merely imper¬ 
fect happiness owing to its transitoriness. Possibly in consequence of this 
attitude it holds to the earlier doctrine that the action of the senses in yoga 
should only be kept under control {vasya !, Hi. 6), not suppressed. 2 The 

1. The Taittirlyabrdhmaria does not know these three stages and accordingly 

gives the same answer to the second and third boons, the preparation of the Naei- 
keta fire, which does not make good sense; the Upanisad gives a more logical 

sequence to the tale, but I would observe that it takes, so far as I can see, the 

archaic view that the second stage, heaven, is a permanent state, where amrtatva 
is enjoyed (L 13). The explanation of ii. 10 therefore may be that Yama has 
attained a stage which is permanent, but not dnanda , supreme bliss. If this 
is correct, the present verse follows logically on ii. 10 and is not an interpolation. 

2. See my Early Samkhya, p. 9, n. 1, where I should have pointed out the 

concordance of the Kafka Upanisad in this matter with the earlier Buddhist 

texts against the view that was later accepted m orthodox in the Yoga school, 
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sense of ii. 3 to my mind then is, not that Naciketas has renounced the 
pleasures, but that he has found them inadequate and wishes to pass on to 
a higher stage of attainment. But to determine how all this applies to the 
verse under discussion is difficult. Assuming that 1 am right in seeing a 
reference in c to the Vis%ofy paramam pad am,— -and 1 see no sound alter¬ 
native,— atyasrk$ah cannot apply to the accusatives in the verse, and its 
object must be something understood, not expressed. The only suggestion 
I can make is that it is repetition of the phrase quoted; above from i. 22 ; 
the object in that case would be mam understood. Naciketas has dismissed 
Yama, that is, following the suggestion made above, p. 126, n. 1, that 
Yama is in a state that is nitya but not mania, he has himself passed beyond 
Yama’s domain by his insistence on aiming 'at the supreme stage. 

ii. 23. Nay am Mm3 pravacanena labhyo 
na medhayd na bahund smtena | 

Yam evai§a vrriute iena labkyas 
tasyaisatmd vivrnute tanum svdm j | 

Everyone without exception translates vmuie in c as 4 chooses * in accord¬ 
ance with ordinary classical" usage, and I expect no support in finding this 
difficult. Incidentally in .every other case in the principal Upanisads, when 
the root vf is used in. this sense, it Is .conjugated .according to the ninth 
class, and.in my view vmute here is opposed to vivniuts in d and cannot 
be dissociated from it As the latter unquestionably means. ,. 4 uncovers 3 
4 reveals \ vmute ought to mean literally 4 covers \ Further is it not extra¬ 
ordinary to say that the dtman chooses the person by whom it is obtainable ? 
In a theistlc system such a statement, if applied to tsvara, would be quite 
intelligible' 1 , but this Upanisad can only be made out to be theistic in the 
proper sense of the term by forcible mishandling. The dtman is primarily 
here the essential self, the ultimate reality of the individual; it is most em¬ 
phatically not something other than the individual, which can reveal or not 
reveal itself to him as it chooses. The Upanisad should be regarded as an 
expansion of Brhad Arariyaka Upanisad, iv. 4, 23, and teaches how by the 
correct application of yoga the dtman may be grasped with the consequence 
that thereby the highest stage is attained; and this verse takes salvation to 
be a personal affair which is gained by the individual's own efforts. I submit 
against the authorities that my view alone accords with the ordinary principles 
of interpretation and with the teaching of the first adhydya of the Uparifead. 
It may be noted also that igamkarafs construction of c (yam=svsm dtmd- 
nam , esa = sddhakab) is justly open to drastic criticism as exegetical acro¬ 
batics, but I consider that in essentials he hit the correct sense, 


L See, for instance, ftamaBuja's commentary on this verse 1 , quoted by Rawson, 

P* 113. A , , . . * - 





THE MAHABHARATA VERSES AND VERY ANCIENT 
DHARMASUTRAS AND OTHER WORKS 

By 

P. V. KANE, Bombay. 

The authenticity of the text of the Mahabharata and the age of its com¬ 
position are very baffling problems. The critical edition of the Mahabharata 
undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute at Poona will make 
as near an approach to the original text of the Mahabharata as the manu¬ 
script material at present available renders it possible. But the time when 
the original Mahabharata was composed will probably remain an insoluble 
puzzle. That the Mahabharata or the original work out of which the present 
text of the epic grew must have been composed at least before 500 B.c. is 
indicated by several considerations. In the following paper several verses 
are set out which occur in the Mahabharata and also in such ancient works 
as the MahAbh&sya of Patanjali and in the ancient Dharmasutras of Apas- 
tamba, Baudhayana, Vasigtha. Although the age of these and other Dharma¬ 
sutras cannot be ascertained with any certainty most scholars are agreed that 
these at any rate were composed some centuries before the Christian era. In 
the case of the Mahdbhasya it is conceded by almost all scholars that it was 
composed about the middle of the second century b.c. Baudhayana, Vasistha 
and Visnu together contain about two hundred verses which are also found in 
the Manusmjrti. The latter work contains several hundred verses which also 
occur in the Mahabharata . The latter two matters are not dealt with here, 
since their examination will require a lengthy treatment. The verses cited 
below will be arranged in groups and in alphabetical order (in each group). 

A. Verses found in the ALB. and also in the M.Bb* 

(l)^4mm Pauper zr: srwfer l 

srawfowfe n 

This occurs in M* Bh Voi. HI* p. 58* in the Anulsasana 104.<54-65 and also 
in Manu II 120, 

* Abbreviations: 

Ap. Dh. S. = Apastamba-Dharmasutra, 

Baud. Dh. S. — Baudhayana Dharmasutra (in the Ananda&rama collec¬ 
tion of smitis). 

Mj B. = Mahabharata (Bombay oblong edition with Nllakautha's 

com.) 

M. Bh. « Mahabhasya (ed. by Kielhorn). 

Vas. . Vasi§tha-Dharmas£itra. 

S, B* E* »» SaCred Books of the East* (ed. by Max MUller). 
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(2) qsres: q=sr% ststt: i 

This is found in M. Bh., Vol. II, p. 167 and in Stnparva 2.24. 

(3) gq: sp ^ qtfqsr 5n§pJiw^l 

sq:^?riwri qt 3r#sn^ror 

This is quoted in the M. Bh., Vol. I, p. 411 and Vol. II, p. 363. The 
first half is Anusasana 121.7 (where we read 0 yoniscapyetad brahmawya- 
kdranam) and the second half is— 

dd* I %r: I 

( 4 ) ^Rqi^ra^q^ I 

fVpr wsq II 

This occurs in M. Bh., Vol. I, p. 457. The first half is found in Manu 
IV. 151, the second being— 

q qrrrefci. i 

and in the Anusasana 104.82 which reads— 

3F-g;gr?Et3R %r w fiftftiiF i 

B. Verses found in the M. JL and %p. Dh. S. 

(5) 3T?nq ajffrwfc ^oTifq qimrqcfiH 

This is Ap. Dh. S., II. 2.4.14, The words etdni - kaddcana form one 

half of an Anustubh. The first part appears to be a close paraphrase of 

trndni - sunrtd. That this is a quotation in Apastamba follows from the 

word iti at the end. Manu III.101, Vanaparva 2.54, Udyoga 36.24 have the 
verse— 

qrqqgqf q i 
qqrafa q?(T w^r n 

Vanaparva 2.54 and Udyoga 36.24 read satdmetdni gehesu no% Vas. 13.61 
has— 


^cFT ^R*T I 

It will be seen that Vas. adds agni and anasuya to the words of the verse in 
the Mahiabhiarata. 

( 6 ; qRJTcT qiq 5tt§r<»n «q?7R: 

—r ~T "' l --i in ^^ mr - ¥ . r .-. rrr - irr T ffi,' 


This is Ap. Dh. S. 1.9.27.11 and Bmdj Dh. S . IL1.59. This is iSantl 
165.29 (ni§ky§pmar$am and sthmdsmtdbhydm viharm vrati sa tribhir 
var$aih samayeddtmapdpam), Manu xi.178 (which is same as Vi$pu Dharma- 
sutra 53.9 and Paiiasara VIL8-9) is a concise paraphrase of the same. 
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(7) tpcn g 1 

This half verse is Ap. Dh. S. II.5.11.5-6 and is Vanaparva 133.1. Mann 
11.139 is only a concise statement of the same. 

(8) jsf i 

^1% r+sfcO q^cf^r; ll 

T his is one ofi the three verses quoted by Ap. Dh. S. II.6.13.6 and also 
occurs in Baud. Dh. S. II.2.40. Adiparva 74.111 reads— 

pf gsrafcr 5#* i 

ms p pra » 

The same verse occurs again in Adiparva 95.31. where it is quoted as an 
Anuvamsa sloka. So all (Ap., Baud, and the M.B.) probably borrowed from 
or adapted a common source. 

C. Verses common to Baud. Dh. S. and M. B. 

3^ si^roTsr^ g§rsmgii 

This is Baud. Dfc S. 11.2.1 (S. B. E. Vol. XIV, p. 224) and Vas. VIII. 17 
(where the reading in 2nd pclda is patitdnnavarjl). This is the same as 
Udyogaparva 40.25 which reads patitmmvarfi and saiyam bruvan gurave 
karma kurvctn na bra...lokdt. 

qssfl wtpifq *1% I 

fSPT WfctHPI frfM pOT S (1 

This is Baud. Dh. S. II.3.57 (S. B. E. Vol. XIV, p. 243) and Anuia- 
sanaparva 104.25 (which reads °gobhyo rajabhya eva cd). 

(10) sgsrat fftcn r I I 

This is quoted in Baud. Dh. S. II.2.90 (S. B. E. Vol. XIV, 237) as a 
ggtbB. from the dialogue of the daughters of USanas and Vf$aparvan (viz. 
DevayinI and Sarmi^bia). It is remarkable that the same verse occurs in 
Adiparva 78.10 in the same dialogue where the verse reads— 

gdTt U 

■ If one may hazard a conjecture the form of the verse in Adiparva looks 
more and the verse in Baud, an improved version, since the two halves 

of the verses in the Adi. do not show the same sequence of the actions of prais ¬ 
ing, begging and accepting in it, while in the verse as seen in Baud, they are 

so seen. In Adi. 78.34 the words are stuvato duhitd nityam - gjhrialah | aharn 

tu stuyammasya etc. 
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D. Verses common to Vas. and Af. B. 


(11) asm spot niw: i 

cirenswra qsssJisiwta w. sei^i *ri siff 

This is Vas. 28.16. It is also Vanaparva 200.28 where the third piada is 
lokastrayastena bhavanti datid and the fourth has gdsca. It is remarkable 
that this verse occurs in many comparatively ancient inscriptions and is attri¬ 
buted to Vyasa in some of them. For example, in the Rajim plate of Tivara- 
deva (Gupta inscription, No. 81) this verse occurs, the third pada being 
dattastrayastena bhavanti lokah. In E. /., Vol. VI, p. 285 at p. 293 (the 
Dantivarma plate of ;Saka 789) the verse is ascribed to Vyasa and also in 
the Baloda plate of Tlvaradeva (E. I., Vol. VII, p. 105) ; vide also E. I., 
Vol. IX, p. 37 (plate of Indraraja III dated Saka 836) and p. 173 (Khariar 
copper plate of Mahiasudeva). In E. I., Vol. VI, at p. 294 and in E. I. Vol. IX, 
p. 37, the third pada is lokatrayam tena bhaveddhi dattam yaj). etc. 

(12) Hwnftra i 

This is Fas. 16.36. In the Adiparva 82.16 we have a similar verse : 


?r ^ ft^rfer 3 

$uottfi% 'rarf?TRnf[Hw-+.iw u 


Here two padas are the same in both, though their positions differ. In 
Santi. 165.30 we read na narmayuktamanrtam hinasti... .kale | na gurvmtham 


ndtmano fivitdrthe parted 0 . 


E. Miscellaneous. 

stfi: ^ 3 % w? ii 

This is Yajnavdkya-smrti II. 104. This is the same as Adiparva 5.27 
where the last pada reads °pdpesu satyam bruhi have vaeah and there is 
nityadd for pdvaka. It looks as if Yiaj. twisted the words in the Adi to suit 
the context of his section on fire ordeals. 


(14) 

This is Venismhhara III. 27. It is the same as Dratraparva 195.9-10. It 
appears somewhat strange that Bhafta Nariayaija bodily took over a stanza 
in his drama from the Mahabharate. 

(15-19) i 

»t ci% firalf rntfet ^rardr icusw11 

tti^t m 
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TO* g*?: igfw: I 

siforFqro: <ra^r: ^ri^nigcr gt^.11 

m m ^sro^-uLid: i 

*TT ^ WOPTciaift |1#ER3T m m II 
spg^r^n^i ^ ^ =®r jprar ^ragj 
^cq-fiRr RRTKEri ll 

These five verses occur in the Ndrada-smrti (ed. by Jolly, Vyavahia- 
ramiatrkia 72, sabhialaksana 18, rniadana 202, 203, 211). They are respectively 
Sinti 11166,. Udyoga 35.58, Udyoga. 35.31-32. (but the first piada of 32 is 
nagme pratiruddhah son bahirdvdre bubhuksttak) , Adi. 74.103. The last also 
occurs in Anusasana. 72.29 and Santi 162.26, These five do not occur in 
Manu. 

A few tentative conclusions may be .set out from the above somewhat 
meagre material. We know from the Satapatha Briahmana (S, B..E., Vol. 44, 
pp.,98, 369) that even in its clays itihdsa was spoken of as Veda and that 
some itihdsa was recited in the. .Asvamedha sacrifice on the nights. called 
Rariplava.. . In the oldest Upanisads'like Ghiandogya (III. 4. T and 2, ¥11. 
1.2 : 'and. 4, VII.2.1, V1L7..1) itihdsapurdna is mentioned. 1 From the.manner 
in which itihdsapurdna is mentioned it follows that itihasa-purana was a body 
of literature almost as sacred as the four Vedas and held to be almost 
as ancient. In the Brh ad dr any aka U panisad (II. 4. 10, IV. 1.2 
and IV.5.11) also itihdsa and pur ana are practically given the 
same status as the four Vedas. What the itihiasa and! puiSlga of those 
days contained cannot be ascertained. Those works are irretrievably lost. 
Sankaracarya had the insight to see that in the passages of the Upanisads 
itihiasa and Puniaina could not refer to the Mahdbhdrata and the Puna,pas that 
were extant in his day and so he explains (on J?f. Up ♦ 11.4,10) * itihiasa ’ as 
brahmapa passages (e.g. Satapatha ’XL 5.1) such as the dialogue of UrvasI 
and Pururavas, and ‘puriana ’ as such cosmological accounts as ‘ In the begin¬ 
ning this world was non-existent/ It seems that there were in the times of 
the oldest Upanisads probably two works closely connected that contained 
historical, legendary and cosmological matters. When such ancient works 
as the Ap. Dh. S. refer to ‘ purlana’ - (in the singular) they probably refer to 
the Parana that was intended by the Chandogya Upani$ad or its subsequent 
recast and that they quote the verses from that very ancient work. It is 
equally possible that there was originally one work called * Itihasa-puiSpa * 


i *r . • Mwki ^%Frf i 

@r. VII. 12; 

m W S ST. VII 14, 

pci srqfarc etc f & m, . n m 
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and that subsequently it was split up into two (‘ itihiasa’ and ‘ puraija ’) and 
later into several itihiasas and puranas. The Taittirlya Aranyaka (II. 9-10) 
mentions itihasas and puraajas after the brahmapas. This is probably 
a later interpolation in that work. The Nirukta (in I. 16 and XII.10) speaks 
of aitihlasikas and frequently says ‘They tell the following story’ ( tatra 
itihasam... .acaksate). It probably refers to the ancient work called ‘ itihiasa.’ 
Patanjali ( MaMbhasya, Vol. II, p. 234) derives the words ‘ aitihasika ’ and 
‘pauranika.’ Therefore it may be conjectured that the ‘itihiasa’ of the 
Upanisad period was gradually incorporated into what became the Maha¬ 
bharata and the ‘ Purana ’ of that period was expanded into the several 
Puiiapas of later days. Therefore the original kernel of the Mahabharata was 
the itihiasa mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmatia and the Upanigads and 
that the Dharmasutras present a few of the verses contained in that ancient 
work, which were retained in the next version of the itihasa and so are found 
even now. The fact that several hundred verses occur in the Mahabharata 
as well as in the Manusmrti and the dharmasutras is to be explained as due 
to the same family (probably of the Bhrgus) having devoted itself to the 
cultivation of the itihasa-purapa and dharmasastra literature. The Manu¬ 
smrti originally might have contained verses in the Tristubh metre, but sub¬ 
sequently when the final redaction was made about the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era, there was a uniform employment of the Anustubh metre. It is due 
to this that in ancient Dharmasutras like Vasisfha verses in the Tristubh metre 
are quoted as Manavalslokas (as in Vas. 19.37). The exact relationship of 
the extant Mahabharata and the extant Manusmrti is however a subject that 
cannot be dealt with here. 




THE AGE OFYASTS 

By 

Ervad M. F. KANGA, Bombay. 

The ya^ts, as Dr. Geldner remarks, must have formed 1 the seventeen' 
sections of the Baghian Mask. 1 The Pahlavi word yast, avesta yastay —is de¬ 
rived from root yaz ,—the same stem' from which the word ‘ yasna ’ is derived. 
The distinction between yasna and yast is this that while the yasna is a 
collection of the yasts offered to Ahura Mazda, the Amesa Spentas and 
yazatas, the ya§t is an", adoration offered to only one, either to Ahura Mazda, 
or to one of the Amesia Spentas, or to one of the yazatas. It must not be 
forgotten that,.the ya§t$ were recited as ‘yasnas*vahmas*kh§naothra§-’ 
and * frasastays * 2 either of Ahura Mazda, or of .one of the Amesa Spentas or 
yazatas, by the presiding priest in The presence of a Zoroastrian congregation. 
The yasna is a variegated mixture of monotonous drawling formulae and of 
interesting and in part, very ancient texts, which have been, skilfully-knitted 
together into one whole. The yasna comprises;seventy-two chapters or Hatay. 
—A close and minute study of the Avestan yasts as well as of the yasna will 
carry us to this conclusion that some of the chapters of the yasna are incorpo¬ 
rated in the Ya?t Literature and there are several verses or sections common 
to the Yasna and Yasts. Whether the Yasna has inserted this material from 
the Yasts or otherwise is a hard nut to crack. It is probable, though not at 
all certain, that Yasna being a conglomery of texts placed together for the 
purpose of litany, important sections or parts of the Yasts have been incorpo¬ 
rated in the Yasna for the purposes of the litany. Lack of space forbids a 
lengthened criticism of this interesting and polemical question. 

The Giathias were composed in the crabbed, compressed and obscure 
style which has been replaced by a language, facile and dear, although its lu¬ 
cidity is to a very large extent the effect of a great poverty of ideas. The 
earliest note of poetry, as far as the Avesta Literature is concerned, is repre¬ 
sented 1 in perfect form in the Gathias or Psalms of Zarathushtra, which give 
the outpourings of the prophet's heart in rhythmic measures that resemble 
in metre the Yedic verses of the bards of Ancient India. Formulae are ubi¬ 
quitous, and repetitions perpetual. A favourite form in the glorification of 
successive Yazatas is the piling up of qualitative epithets for some lines to¬ 
gether. Such strings of adjectives produce a striking literary effect. But the 
poets of the Ya§ts are generally artificial rather than artistic. It should also 


1. Dr, West adopts the same view (Sacred Books of the East Vol. XXXVII. 
p. 35 note; p. 470 note L) and is corroborated by Prof. Darmesteter who works 
out the theory in greater details. (Damt II. XXVII.). The Rivayets also help us 
to come to the same conclusion. 

2. Meaning worship, praise, propitiation and glorification, 
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be observed in this connection that for all their tedious repetitions the Ya$ts 
are not a dull reading, provided one knows how to skip. There is latent in 
the Ya?ts an abundance of curious lore, folk-legend, and epic material in 
embryo, such as finds full expression centuries later in the Shahnamah , 

The Ya§ts are a treasure-trove of Iranian Epic poetry and of Iranian 
religious and moral literature. They are an ample mine for a knowledge 
of ancient Iranian poetry and mythology and constitute comparatively a very 
substantial portion of the Avestan Literature. They provide us ample ground 
for ethical, literary, historical and philological dissertations. They contain 
the valuable records of the historical legends of Iran and of the ancient my¬ 
thology. Firdausi immortalises the king and heroes of the Kayanian Period 
in his monumental work based upon the materials handed down by tradition. 
The early bards who were contemporary with these popular heroes or who 
flourished in subsequent generations, must have recounted the tales of their 
prowess in the Avestan tongue and celebrated their praises in Odes sung in 
every Iranian house. Moreover they incorporate ancient Avestan traditions 
and history and contain much of the ancient laws. Further, they speak about 
glory and greatness, piety and benevolence, effort and exertion, truthfulness 
and valour, and love and patriotism of our great ancestors. The same elegent 
taste which is noticed in the poems of the Persian poets of the Samanide, 
Ghaznavide and Saljukide periods is patent in the songs embodied in the 
Yasts with this difference that while most of the panegyries of Persian poets 
are in eulogy of some Monarch or minister or governor, sung in the expecta¬ 
tion of a poetic reward, the Ya§ts are in praise of Ahura Mazda and His 
Yazatas sung with a view to obtain a spiritual reward on the day of Judg¬ 
ment. In spite of the Ya$ts being poetic interpretations, their subject-matter 
strictly conforms to the religious and historical traditions which from times 
immemorial have come down as a legacy from generation to generation to the 
Iranians. After the GiathSs and the Yasna Haftanghiaiti, 1 the Ya§ts form the 
oldest portion of the Avesta and some of the passages thereof are obscure, 
involved and incomprehensible. There is no wond'er, if one encounters diffi¬ 
culties and obscurities in them, for they were composed in an antiquity, more 
than 2500 years ago, and its language even during the Achaemenian Period 
was peradventure a dead language. In spite of innumerable difficulties the 
significance and spirit of Avestan teachings are clear as crystal. It should 
be borne in mind that Yasts play an important role in the Avestan Literature, 
but their composition cannot be ascribed to the Prophet Zarathushtra. They 


1. The Yasna Haftanghaiti, which is inserted in the midst of the Gathas, means 
the Yasna of the Seven Chapters (chap. 35-42). This is composed in prose, and 
consists of a number of prayers and ascriptions of praise to Ahura Mazda, to the 
Amesa Spentas, the souls of the righteous, the waters, the earth, the fires. It is 
more recent than the Gathas, but is more ancient and original than the sections of 
the later Yasna. It is written in the archaic language. Originally it formed a 
separate book and it is quite possible that it must have been composed by one of 
the earliest successors of Zarathushtra. 
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are doubtless the work of various hands, still inspired by Zarathushtra. All 
the twenty-one Yagts of the Avesta in point of antiquity were not written at 
the same time nor by the same writer; like the Vedas of the Brahmins they 
have been written by different persons at different times. Parts of the Avesta, 
therefore, may differ considerably from each other in regard to age. In de¬ 
termining the age of the Yagts the text criticism by means of metrical resto¬ 
ration is most instructive. 

The Yagts are partly poetical and partly prose. They are generally of a 
higher poetical and epical character than the rest of the Later Avesta. It 
should be taken into consideration that whilst reading the Yagts, one must 
not look merely at their outward and simple language. The words employed 
must be regarded as a means for understanding the meaning. The simpli¬ 
city of words as seen in the Yagts is not the special characteristic of the 
Avestan language, but in all ancient scriptures, the style is simple, sentences 
are Short and thoughts repeated. The expressions which may appear to us 
as simple, were in ancient times replete with eloquence and rhetoric, allusions 
and metaphors, which on account of the revolutions of times, may not seem 
agreeable to our tastes. To the writers the simple style, apart from the deep 
significance the language conveys, has a charm in its simplicity. Although 
the Yagts are not to be found written in any known poetic metre, yet the 
words are balanced, the style is poetic, and the thoughts and sentiments are 
noble and sublime. The Yagts must have originally been composed in poetry 
like the Gathas of Zarathushtra, divided into stanzas and verses of eight 
syllables and sometimes of ten or twelve syllables, but on account of subse¬ 
quent explanatory and other interpretations, added to these less venerated 
poems by priests, theologians and lovers of national folklore, the Yasts seem 
to have lost their poetical formation in the mist of antiquity. 

It has been established by the investigators of the Avesta, that for the 
sacred songs of the Mazdayasnians only the principle of the number of syl¬ 
lables is taken into consideration in their prosody, and we have no reason for 
admitting that there sprang up in later times in Iran quite independently 
a system based on the quantity of the syllables in the verse. In other words, 
verse in the Avesta depends only on the numbering of syllables and the 
placing of the Caesura. Dr. Geldner in his very important monograph 
on “ Ueber die Metrik des Jungeren Avesta ” has noted the total absence of 
any discoverable rhythm or any certain influence by accent or quantity. The 
most conspicuous feature of Avestan metric system is the complete disparity 
between the Qathia’s and the Later Avesta. In the Gathis or Psalms of 
Zarathushtra there are elaborate metres, differing widely in the several groups. 
The Gathlas are by far the oldest literary monument of the Iranians. Seventeen 
such sermons in verse have been handed down to us (Yasna. 28-34, 43-51, and 
53). The metre of the Gathas is just the same as that of the Vedas, but there 
is a fundamental difference between the two. Vedic metre is one of quantity 
while the Gathic metre is one of accent. The second point erf difference is 
about the Caesura, which is free in the Veda, as it was in Indo-European 
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Period, but its place is fixed in the Avesta. 1 The strophe (Av. vacastastay —). 
of the Ahunavaiti Gatina (y. 28-34) consists of 3 lines of 7 + 9 (or 8) 
syllables. The Caesura occurs at the end of the seventh syllable. The stro¬ 
phe of the Ushtavaiti Gatha (y. 43-46) consists of lines 4 + 7 syllables. 
1 he Caesura cecurs at the end or the 4th syllable. The strophe of the Spenta- 
Mainyu Gatha (y. 47-50) consists of 4 lines each of 4 + 7 syllables, and thus 
corresponds to the Vedic Tristubh. In individual cases the Jagatl measure, 
5 + 7 syllables, takes its place, specially in Yasna 48*5 and 6. The Caesura 
occurs at the end of the 4th (or 5th) syllable. The strophe of the Vohu 
kh?hathra Qathia (y. 51) consists of 3 lines each of 7 + 7 syllables. The 
Caesura occurs at the end of the 7th syllable. The strophe of the Vahishto- 
ishtay Gatha (y. 53) consists of two shorter and two longer lines, the former 
of 7 + 5 syllables with one Caesura, the latter of 7 + 7 + 5 syllables with 
double Caesura 2 . The metre of the Later Avesta is very simple and praetn 
cally uniform. The simplicity of metre in the Yast shows a more antique 
phase than the elaborate Gathic rhythm. It consists of eight-syllable verses, 
very scarcely . lengthened into twelve. The only variety is in the length of 
the stanza, which may contain three, four.or five lines. The. younger. Avesta 
is characterised by perpetual blending of poetry and prose .and metrical se¬ 
quence may have frequently been' lost , by textual corruption where the sub¬ 
ject-matter is old. Often new matter has been appended in an age which 
had forgotten the idiom of the old language. After Dr. Geldmer, Prof J. 
Hertel has written a beautiful monograph on the Avestan Metre in his 
“Beitrage Zur Metrik des Awestas und des Bgvedas,” which is singularly able 
and suggestive of new outlooks in the domain of Indo-Iranica. It has long 
been known that the octosyllabic verse without any further Caesura, mentioned 
above, is predominant in the Later Avesta, and that the traces of ten and 
twelve syllabic verses are to be held as questionable. The famous German 
Scholar Lommel has very recently tried to establish 10 and 12 syllabic ver* 
ses in the Zeilschrift fur Indologk und Irmistik I. 185-245; 5. 1-92, He 
says that they generally occur at the beginning or at the end, but also by way 
of rhythmical change. HerteFs momentous monograph brings out in toto new 
features about the question, He maintains that the fixed numbers of syllables 
alone does not form a verse; the mark of a verse is the tact, i.e., Caesura 
and stress, which have not been taken notice of upto now. He refutes the 
view of Dr. Geldmer by maintaining that the Later Avesta is not characte¬ 
rised by a blend of verse and prose as generally presumed, but practically 
the whole of the Avesta is composed in metre, being divisible into lines of 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 syllables with regular Caesura except some corrupt 
pieces. According to his opinion, the usual or predominant verse is eight- 
syllabic ; the ten syllabic verse occurs as an initial or final verse, and if it 


1. See Bartholomae Gatha-translation 11 seq, and the introduction to the 
Gathas ; Meillbt, Trm Conferences Sur le$ Gatha de VAvesta p. 72. 

2. Of, Bartholomae. Arische Ferschungen, II. 1 seq., III. 11 seq.; Geldmer, 
Grundrm der hmmhen Philotogie. IL 26 seq. 
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occurs in the middle, it begins or terminates a sentence ; and the verse of 
twelve syllable is employed in those places which are specially stressed. He 

further adds that the Qathlas are of strophic structure, with lines usually of 
7, 9, or 11 syllables, and that the Later Avesta is composed of groups of lines 
usually Octosyllabic, but in certain cases decasyllabic and dodecasyllabic. The 
verse accent in the Later Avesta is iambic. This argument is illustrated by 
a metrical analysis of Vendidiad chapters XXII and III, Badhokht Nask II 
and the decasyllabic and dodecasyllabic verses of Ya§t Meher (yt. X). 

A true Ya§t, according to the views of Dr. Geldner, has a division into 
cantos with a fixed introduction and a refrain. Thus many Yasts contain a 
succession of heroes or others who worshipped the Yazata, asked a boon and 
got it or failed. This is described in set formulae, with no variation in intro¬ 
duction or refrain except for .the name of the new worshipper. On this cri¬ 
terion Geldner rejects all the Yasts but eleven, viz Yasts Aban,. TIr Gosh, 
'Meher, Farvardin, Behram, Rim, Din, Ashi, Zamyat and the Larger Sraosha 
Yast (Yasna Hia LVII), 1 ..According .to his view, the .above mentioned Ya§ts 
are older compositions and the rest are later. A critical study of the. age 
of the Ya§ts is offered by Ernst Herzfeld in Archxlogishe Mitteilungen Aus 
Iran, 2 in which an attempt is made to separate early and later parts of the 
older Ya$ts. The system to be observed in the mythical chronology permits 
the conclusion that a fixed Heroogony existed before the composition of these 
Ya§ts. Aban Ya$t is composed in the time of Artaxerxes II. (404-358 B.c. j. 
Farvardin Ya§t contains the catalogue of names and is distinguished by its 
mythological system, which gives the form of the legends in the period before 
the fourth century B.c. with Yima Khshaeta at the head of the list. Prof. 
Lommel agrees that the language in which the Ya$ts were written was no 
longer a spoken language : it was the language of the priests and therefore 
archaic forms that may occur are no justification for their antiquity. These 
may owe to the scholastic attainments of the writer, who had more minutely 
studied the Gathias and the older literature, and made good use of his scholar¬ 
ship. Still, in spite of this, Prof. Lommel would like to ascribe the date of 
composition of the Yasts to the latter end of Achaemenian Period. 3 But Prof. 
Arthur Christensen has attempted to fix the date of their compositions a 
little more approximately in his monumental work “ Etudes sur le Zoroas¬ 
trism© de la Perse Antique." The author fixes the date of the composition of 
the Yasts from what we may call internal-external evidence, from the view¬ 
point of style and diction, from parallel passages, from geographical data and 
from references to other known facts. He ascribes the Yast Meher, Farvardin 


1, Two yasts were composed in honour of Sraosha i one is Sraosha ya$t 
Hadhokht and the other Sraosha ya$t Vadi i.e. the Greater Sraosha ya$t. The 
latter is wrongly styled by the Avestan scholars Ya$t-i-si-shab or ya§t of the three 
nights. Ervad Dhabhar reads “ Saro&h ya§t i sar shab ” and translates “ Sraosha 
ya§t (to be recited) at the beginning of the night.” I read the phrase v Sros ya§t 
der §ap’ and translate “Long Sraosha yast of the night” 

2, Page 1251. 

3, Bk Ya$t f $ des Amsta by Herman Lommel p. 186. 
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and Zamyat to a pre-Achaemenian period, or latest, contemporary with the 
Achaemenian, in spite of the mass of legends'embodied in them which points 
unquestionably to a later development in Zoroastrian teaching. He takes the 
Meher Yast to be the oldest of the three. The eastern origin of the Yast 
Literature is evident from the geographical references occurring in the Meher 
Yast 13 and 14, wherein Mithra is said to review from the Mount Ham 
the Aryan settlements. I translate sec. 13 and 14 thus : ‘Who (i.e. Mithra), 
the celestial Yazata, foremost climbeth Mount Haraiti (Album) in advance 
of the immortal, swift-horsed Sun ; who first bedecked with gold, grasps the 
beauteous lofty summits (and) from thence the Most beneficent (Mithra) 
surveys the whole Aryan home-land, where the valiant chiefs arrange their 
troops in-countless-numbers, where, the high mountains, rich in pastures and 
water, increase nourishment for the cattle, where the deep lakes with vast 
waters stand, where the navigable broad, rivers rush with-streaming-waves 
towards Ishkata and Pouruta, towards Mourn- and Haroyu, towards Gava- 
Sughdha,. and-Khvairizam. 

The location of Ishkata and. Pouruta is not. definitely identified, but 
Bartholomae takes them as common' names and. translates crag and rock. 
The. other places are certain : Mourn is Margiana, the Merv Oasis ; Haroyu 
is Aria, Herat. 2 ■ Gava is Sogdiana and Khvairizam; is Chorasmia, the khiya 
Oasis, By Haria we are. to understand' here the Chaion of Paropamisos, Pamir, 
The Yendidid Ch. X mentions these and other eastern countries, but this 
chapter is written according to. Andreas, in the Parthian period, under Mithri- 
..dates .L The same Yast refers to Eastern and Western India, i.e., the territory 
on both the coasts of Indus, in § 104. The Zamyat Yast 2 belongs, as it wcie ; 
to Seistan and its horizon does not extend to the West of Iran. The author 
thinks that a part of the Farvardin Yast refers to the legendary history of pie- 
Zoroastrian times and is older than Aban, Gosh, Ram, Ashi, and Zamyat Yasts. 
His criterion of the style of the Yast is this that the more ancient an Yast, 
the more therein predominates poetical or metrical form. There is another 
fact that speaks for its antiquity. The ethnical names occurring in it point 
to primitive times. In all there are 227 names whose Fravashis are invoked. 
As there are no names of later historical personages, the author concludes that 
the Farvardin Yast is the most ancient writing of the Younger Avesta and 
seems to have been written in Eastern Iran, Prof. A. Christensen takes 
Yasts Aban, Tfr, Behram, Ram, Horn Yasht (Yasna Ha IX-XI) and Yasna 
LVIX (the larger Sarosh Yast) to have been composed in the 4th Century b.c, 
in the Achaemenian times. Of these he, like Prof. Ernst Herzfeld, takes 
Aban Ya§t to have been written sometime after 404 B.c. in the reign of Arta- 


1. Vide Avesta, die heiligen Bucher der Parsen , von Fritz Wolff. ; Altvran- 
isckes Wdrier buck 376, 900. 

3, Bartholomae takes it as an adj. to the preceding and translates 

" (Margav) belonging 1 to Haraeva (Herat).” 

2. For further details, see my brochure on ‘ The philosophy of lAamyar 

Yasht/" Bombay 193$, 
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xerxes (404-358 b.c,). He places the Gosh Yast, which speaks of an Yazata 
named Dravaspa in the first century a.c. DravSspa is an uncommon name 
used in this Ya?t for Gosh. He refutes the theory of M. A. Stein about 
APOOACIIO of Indo-scythian coins, and connects it with Dravaspa, letter ‘ d ’ 
being changed to 1 ’ in East-Iranian dialects. This deity is mentioned on 
the coins of Kanishka (about 125-152 A.c.), a king of the Kushans who ruled 
on the frontiers of India. So, he places this Yast some time prior to the time 
of Kanishka, in the first century after Christ. The Ram Ya?t is recent, 
but it is older than Gosh-DravaBpa Yast. The Din is said to have been 
composed in the times of the Arsacides. Din Yast is the text dedicated to 
Cista and according to Prof. Hertel, . Cista (\/Cit to, Shine) is practically 
equivalent to ‘ Daena Mazdayasnis.’ He says that Cista seems to be abbre¬ 
viated from cislis cista “the illumination that has shone forth”, hence “light 
of understanding (obtained through the eyes) in mortals possessed-of- asa- 
the celestial Light, while Daena means “ light of understanding in general,” 
which becomes cista when it reaches the world.' In the Vendidad, the vigour 
of the style and the poetic spirit of the Yasts are not observed. It is only 
here and there that old fragments of religious poetry are seen. Prof. A. 
Christensen agrees with Prof. Andreas in taking the Vendidad to have 
been written in the times of the Parthian king Mithridates I. The list of 
countries, named in the First Fargard of the Vendidad, seems to be the countries 
in which Zoroastrianism was prevalent in the times of the Arsacides. Thus, 
the Vendidad seems to have been written in the early period of the rule of 
the Arsacides, i.e., in the 3rd century b.c. 

In fine, the author sets up the following chronological table about the 
date of the composition of the Ya?ts 

Yast Mihir p 

Yast Farvardin t Pre-Aclmnenian or written in the time of the 

Ya?t Zamyat J ear * y Achaemenians. 


Ya?ts Aban, Ashi, 

Tir, Behnam, 

Yasna 9-11 (Homyt) 
Yasna 57 (Sraosha Yt. 

Vadi) and 
Ram (§§6-37) 


Written in the times of the Ahaemenians, pro¬ 
bably in the 4th century b.c. 


Ya$ts Gosh-Dravasp 
and Din 
and Vendidad 


Composed during the time of Arscides or 
probably a little later. 


1. Vbersetzung tend Erlimtevung by J. Hertel. 







TWO MIDDLE XNDO-ARYAN WORDS 


By 

S, M. KATRE, Poona. 

1. EI^HIM 

In the Critical Pali Dictionary of Trenckner 1 we find a brilliant sug¬ 
gestion for the etymology of the Pali word ajjunho (or ajjanho) as derived 
from an *adyu ( adya, cf. apamjju, .sajju) 2 +ahnafy on the basis of Vedic 
id's (mm) dhsiah. Traces of the Bali word are seen in Marathi and Kon- 
kani ajun. So far as I am aware, no satisfactory etymology has been 
suggested for the Prakrit work ei^him 3 which has been given as an adeSa 
along with ettahe for Sanskrit iddnim by the orthodox Prakrit gramma¬ 
rians.' 1 The normal form in Pk. for Sk. i-da(nlm ) is iyd(?dm). But the 
Pk. word enhim seems to contain within itself two elements iya and anhi 
giving us an *iy-anhi r ‘ : *snhi, the final anusvara being retained on the ana¬ 
logy of the form iy&qdm. This leads us automatically to the etymology of 
the other Mesa ettahe® as composed of two elements aha (Pk. ettha- : 
*etta-, losing the aspiration due to dissimilation in the group) and *ahe (for 
anhi) the loc. sg. of aharfn. 

2. SAMAlsIIRAYA 

In the Apabhramsa poem Karakandacariu- there occurs an interesting 
word the explanation of which, as given by the Editor in his glossary, does 
not seem to bring out the true import of the word. The circumstances are 
as follows. The mother of the hero Karakandu, the queen Pomaval (Sk. 
PadmSvatl), being advised by the Khecara to leave her child in his care 


1. Revised, continued and edited by Dines Andersen and Helmer Smith, 

Copenhagen 1924 ff., p. 44. 

■ 2. <la-dyu~. "V''. ' . .. 

3. Paia~$addu~rmhanmvo (PSM.) records iyarihim, enham, enhim, iy,hvm, 

iyaniih and eydnim for Sk. iddnim. Pischel, § 144 also mentions inhhh beside, 
enhim . These forms are characteristic of Mahara§trl, for the Magadhl and Saura- 
seni forms are dani, and dunim (cf. Hemacandra 8.4.277, Puru§ott am a IX. 26, 
Pmkttampdvatam 18.12, Lak$mldhara 3.2.12, Miarkaodeya 8.24 j 9.52, Rama^arma 
TarkavagISa II 1.13), Pischel §§ 22, 144, 184, 348, 429. 

4. This ddeio has been taught by He. 8.2.134, Lak§midhara 1.3.103, Mk. 8.24, 

etc. 1 , 

5. The word actually occurs in the Thdymhga 3, 3 according to PSM.y 

6. Pischel, § 426 (p. 302) considers this as the locative of etta-<Ceta like 
take of the fern., base, used adverbially in IVHharasti*! in the sense of 4 5 6 7 now \ _ 

7. Karakmdocariu of Muni Kanakdmara, critically edited by Hiralal Jain, 
1934 [ = Karanja Jain Series, vol IV], with Introduction, Translation, Glossary, 
Indices, Notes and Appendices. 
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for the due fulfilment of everyone’s karman, hands over the child to him and 
in order to overcome the misery of separation from the child and being 
disgusted with the world, goes over to an elderly nun and takes up the 
vows of a lay disciple and finally becomes a nun herself under the tutorship 
of the famous sage Samahigutta (Sk. Samiadhigupta). The passage in 
question is as follows : 

Kar. 2.6.7-8. : 

Ta dukkhie mapi Pornavayae 
Samaniraya ajjiyakarhtiyiahe 
Samapiyaraho nayaraho khani gayae 
Acchamtiye jama laf tiava tiahe 

translated, by the Editor as follows : “ In the meanwhile, PadmavatJ, afflict - 
ed in mind, went at the very moment to the town nearby. Residing there 
she took religious practices from an Arjikd (a Jain nun) who was devoted 
to peace." The word samaniraya is recorded in the glossary (p. 230 b) 
as sama-niratd devoted to peace In furthering this interpretation the 
learned Editor quotes the corresponding portion of the story from subha- 
candra’s version in Sanskrit (p, 261) : 

Atha Padmlavatl khinna Gandhdrim k$antikfim ksam.am 
Ksapat sia khedato dak$a iisraya sukha-siddhaye ||53]| 

Tathia Padma ja#mla§u supadmabha Jipalayam 
Nissahlti padam procya naniama ca Jin&krtlh||54|[ 
Samddhigupta-nzmmzm munim gupti-trayiatmakam 
Tri-ratna-ranjitam' ramyam sa vavande vidamvam || 55 || (Canto II) 

There is nothing in this Sanskrit version to suggest that Ap. samaniraya is 
the equivalent of Sk. satna-nirata 1 or “ devoted to satna or peace ”, The 
words ksmtika and k?ama at once suggest on the other hand the Sk. words 
k?ama- or srama. The first could easily replace the Editor’s sama- with¬ 
out any change of meaning. The second word on the other hand does not 
fit in the compound srama-nirata “devoted to fatigue, exerting herself 
greatly in the sense given above. But under the peculiar circumstances 
the word amya-kantiyahe seems identical with thei Sk. ksmtika, Ap. kantiyd 
(with loss of aspiration or possible mislection for khmtiyd). In this case 
the word samamirata does not appear to be quite adequate to describe the 
nun, although the word ajjiyd has been translated by the Editor as a Jain 
nun. He has also skipped over the word kantiya in his translation. We 
have two possibilities here : (a) either the reading should be ajjiya-khmti- 


1. This word occurs in the KuUarumata of Damodaragupta (Kavyamala 
guccba III, p. 54), verse 248 : 

Subhakarmaikarata api satkarmanydyata api svavatalt [ 
Anabhimata-raudra-cantdlf sritapriyS api vasanti samaniratub || 





yahe “ towards the nun Rsantikia (the pacified, patient) ” or (b), it should 

mean arjita-kanti “one who has won renown, fame, lustre, etc.” In the 
absence of variant readings in the MSS utilised by the Editor it seems 
better to adopt the second alternative. We then get the form smrmviraya 
as definitely indicating a “nun or lady disciple”. This leads us to the in¬ 
teresting words sramana-, sramatjika, sramaneraka-, etc. which have lead to 
Pali samanera, samaqeri and samanera meaning a novice. With the suffix 
-ira, -era, etc. from sramana we get the possible wr-form of Ap. samayiraya 
as * sramaneraka. If this etymology is acceptable it will prove^ an^ interest¬ 
ing survival of a word generally current in Buddhist Sk. and Pah literatures 
in a later Apabhramsa work of the Jaina school of thought. The translation 
of the passage in this event would be : 

“ Padmavati, being troubled in mind, proceeded immediately to the 
neighbouring town, and while she remained there observing the vow of yama 
in the presence of the nun who had attained to great lustre (i.e. fame), 






INHABITANTS OF THE COUNTRY AROUND HAVANA’S 
LANKA IN AMARKANTAK. " „ 

By 

M. V. KIBE, Indore. 

In a paper of mine read before the XVIi International Congress of 
Orientalists held at Oxford in 1927 (referred to in its report as published in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, Vol IV No, 4, December 1928) 
and in another one read before the XIX Session of the same Congress held 
at Roma ,(published in Atti Del XIX Congresso Internaziavale degli Orient®- 
listi,. Roma 23-29, Sellimbre 1938 XIII, pp. 361-375) I have given evidence 
from Valmiki’s Rdmdymia that Havanas Lanka was not located .at or beyond 
the. Southern end of India, but was situated on a peak in Central India. ' The 
late Prof. H, Jacobi wrote to me to say that it was more plausible than his 
theory according to which he located it in Assam,' In the present paper. I 
shall describe the inhabitants residing in this territory. 

In the pleateau adjoining the peek in the Amarkantak, on which Lanka 
was situated, there resides a tribe known as Goads, Gous or Guds. There are 
(1) Havana (2) Wanar, (3) Raghu and (4) Komar (Kuvar, sons of the 
above vanshis) . Not only are the names significant but the last tribe seems 
to represent those who are the descendants of the soldiers of Rama and Havana 
There is a difference between the culture and customs of these tribes. All of 
them have now become agriculturists. 

They have however, retained some old customs. Among their Gods is an 
heroic figure riding a horse. It tallies with the description of a general of 
Havana given in Rdmdyaria (6-59-18) It runs thus 

He rode a horse glittering with gold like the sun. 

In the map appended to this, are mentioned places according to the direc¬ 
tions given in the Vialmlki Ramayatja, irrespective of the fact whether those 
places are to be traced as the sites at present as marked therein or not. Lately 
a remarkable confirmation has been found of the identification of the site of 
Sutlk§ria Asrama. Such a place really exists at present and is now lying in 
the Panna State territory. If proper geographical search is made it may 
lead to the identification of other places too. Even now a visit to these parts 
gives reality to the description in the Ramayma• 

The late Rai Bahadur Dr. Heralal of Katni drew my attention to the 
following extract from “ Naga Tribes of Manipur ” by Mr. T. C. Hudson. He 
describes the costume of a Naga warrior thus “ The cane helmet which is 
sometimes covered with tiger or leopard skin bears a brass disc in front and 
then crescents of buffalo horn, topped with red hair, are fastened to it in 
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INHABITANTS AROUND RAVANA’s LANKA IN AMARKANTAK 14§ 

front. This looks like a pair of horns which it may be intended to imitate. 
' The most curious ornament on these occasions is the candal appendage with 
its curve upwards—Is this indeed a tail ? ” At any rate the above descrip¬ 
tion tallies with the appearance of Hanumian and others as described in the 
Rdmdyma, as far as, at any rate the tail is concerned, and therefore, I am of 
the opinion that the ten heads or mouths of Ravana, as well as the tails of so- 
called, monkeys in Rama’s Army were ornaments and not natural growth. 

■ However tales of the tails of human beings have been authenticated in “ La 
Pate Glycerine-Kaoline ” by Dr. H. Galmibr of the Faculty of Medicine. 
Two photographs of men having such tails have been published. I append 
. them herewith. 

■ In support of my theory that LahM was located on a peak of the Amar- 
kantak in Central India, I have been entirely relying on ValmlM’s Ratmlyana, 
but as a-perusal of journals of learned societies will show, evidence in support 
of it is being discovered from Pmiapas also. 







A SAKA NAME OF MAZAR-TAGH 


. By 

STEN KONOW, Oslo. 

In one of his Important papers about Tibetan Documents concerning 
Chinese Turkestan/Professor Thomas has 1 dealt with the local name Sih- 
san and shown that it was almost certainly "the proper name of the settle¬ 
ment at Mazlar-Tiagh/ According to Sir Aurel Stein 2 Maziar Tiagh literally 
means ‘ Hill of the sacred shrineand the place * must have already possessed 
its sanctuary in Buddhist times \ 

: Professor Thomas draws attention to the existence of a short legend in 
Khotanese Saka in the Tibetan document; M. Tagh. 0483 : gam vi ce Ysdnd- 
gttitre ttye rd stil kmmtfimi . l is to be given to the Ysimagotra which (or 
who) is on the hill / and he explains the last syllable of the name SliVsan 
as Chinese shm ‘ a hill corresponding to Saka gam . Sih-san, he says, is 
perhaps a corruption of some native name. Now we read in the Go§rnga- 
/Vyakarapa 3 : " and at that time blessed-.Tathagata-images from other and 
other lands, arrived in this land, will guard the land's borders.... ■ In. the 
northern ..quarter, in a land called Sen-^e, a Tathagata-image named .Sen- za 
risen from the nether world, will guard the land's borders'. According to 
Professor Thomas "the Tibetan &in-san represents, therefore, an accomoda¬ 
tion to their speech of sen-(za-)smJ 

If he is right, as I think he is, it is tempting to draw the inference that 
the word gam in the Khotanese Saka legend is to be explained as the name 
of Mazar-Tagh, as a short name for " Image Hilland translate " Hill' and 
not "MIN, 

So far as I can see we actually find the word used as a proper name in 
a document from Maziar-Tagh, ., No. bii G065. 4 It is written In ; cursive 
Brahmi, and it is incomplete, stopping ini the middle of a word in the begin¬ 
ning of the sixth line. The text is metric. In the transliteration which follows 
I shall not take notice of minor details such as the occasional writing of the 
anusviara almost like an i 

Cl $i Siri badi ye ttiarpma khu §i bhadrrakalpi mista 

mi§di gyi(a)sta man yzamtha mate Visakirta puffiaip prrabhavina || 1 |[ 

subhiksi mari paipne hima rmijidi hiyaujsi punaujsa 

ttaguttyau hva§tyau patci ci §taip ttu Hvam k?iri kairli 11 2 11 ' 

1. JRAS, 1930, pp. 79 ff. 

3. Thomas, Tibetan literary texts and documents concerning Chinese Turkistan, 
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k§asammi ?tam tsve ksuinni panatai gaurivi mista 
parvalam pajsarp prracaina ha dharma lahara kemna | | 3 | | 
si mi via sadajsi briya namarpdrrye gari viaa?ta 
I^arya dva si ttu kala rrahaji iastaip maste | | 4 | | 
ksTn Sysdarrji parracaina haspisyara a vaipna 
sa sal! siri apvaisti khu vyachlmdi harbaisi pile | | 5 | | 
upakaramni ciburam staka karani harbasuin viasti 
hajasau {i.e. hamjsaunde) 

‘ When (there came) then such a good time as this great one of the 
Bhadrakalpa, his gracious majesty took birth here, Vijayakirti, through the 
force of merits. 1. 

Abundance here with everything, through the merits belonging to the 
king, and again through such principles who are bethought of the Khotan 
realm. 2. 

His sixteenth regnal year now went along, great reverence arose with 
him, with regard to the worship of the guardian gods, for the sake of dharma 
nourishment. 3. 

He then, in faith and attachment, invited to the Hill two monks, he 
at this time, beginning from the month Rrahaja (the last winter month). 4. 

‘For the sake of the caretaking of the realm, they should exert them¬ 
selves here in the temple, for one year, well and without fear, so that they 
remove all troubles’. 5. 

As many requisites as were procurable for them, all kinds of means for 
their sake he brought together thither.’ 

There cannot, I think, be any doubt that gari is here the name of a 
locality, in which there was a vana, a settlement or a temple, and I think 
we may see in this gari the Khotanese Saka designation of Mazar-Tagh, 
probably in the eighth century a.d. 





THE FLYING (QUIVERING) FLAME IN THE 
DECORATIONS OF THE FAR EAST 

By 

H, MAKCHAL, Paris. 

These notes are written after a. series of detailed observations in the 
course of a mission in the Far East. The human figure and the animal 
.occupy a very important place in Far Eastern decorations. One sees them 
mixed, up in.the volute of ornaments, a symbol of the fusion of the creatures 
in this universe and of the transformations which are explained by the theory 
of metempsychosis. The vegetable kingdom transforming itself into the animal 
one is a motif, frequently noticed as much in Cambodia as in Annam or in 
the islands of Oceania.. 

But. it,also happens that things, objects and elements are equally com¬ 
bined with the. decoration, be it in painting or in sculpture. The very im¬ 
portant solution ■ which; the Chinese have given to stylicised clouds in their 
decorations is well known. I shall 'give here another example of motif 

lent to an element, the flying flame which accompanies mythological scenes 
sculptured on the bas-reliefs or painted in frescoes upon the walls of temples 
at Bali, in Java, in Burma and in Cambodia. 

These flames, chiefly in Bali and in Java, have a magical character and 
represent under a plastic form the energy and the spiritual power which 
emanate from certain beings, Gods, Heroes or Priests. This ornament which 
affects at times quite varied forms symbolises the occult power which the 
personages possess in them; it gives an external manifestation, it materialises 
this power under a concrete and visible form. 

The most ordinary and the simplest form is generally a flame, elongated 
and pointed at one extremity, lightly undulated and rolled up in spiral at 
its lower end (fig. 4). 

In the island of Bali this motif intervenes very frequently in modem 
decorations and it affects the most bizarre and the most varied forms. This 
conforms with the character of the Balinese who, in spite of the contact re¬ 
ceived by them with Hindu civilization, are an essentially Animist people. 
These people have preserved yet very vividly the souvenir of ancient cultures 
which spread from Oceania right up to the Asiatic continent and over it. 
Of this culture we still notice in our time the traces in certain tribes of Indo- 
China. We know that the very first inhabitants of this latter country were 
of Malayo-Polynesian race; the manners, customs and arts of Annamites and 
Cambodians still afford evidence of the traces of this ancient civilization 
upon which have been grafted a Chinese civilization in the North of Indo- 
China and the Hindu civilization in the South. 
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These Chinese and Hindu contacts coincide with the appearance in his¬ 
tory of Annamite and Cambodian or Khmer kingdoms. 

It appears that the motif of the flying magical flame is a reminder 
of these primitive civilizations where the forces of Nature intervene to play 
a role in mythology. 

Looking at the matter from a purely decorative and plastic view-point 
I shall give some examples of the form which this flying flame has taken in 
Far Eastern countries which received a Hindu influence. 

It was at Bali, as has been mentioned above, that this motif was inter¬ 
preted with the greatest fantasy and imagination. The Balinese decorator 
knows how to transform the different motifs which he uses for ornamenting 
the walls of his “PURAS (temples) ” with a veritably surprising energy. 
The fantastic and at times demoniacal character of the Balinese decoration 
inspires belief in spirits and occult powers which is the foundation o'f the re¬ 
ligion of these people. 

The flame is very often represented at Bali by one or more pointed 
tongues and it is under this form that one can see it symbolising the terrible 
power of the Goddess RANGDA who upon her long tongue bends down 
right up to the ground, or is seen coming out of the gullets of the dragons- 
Nagas, as for example in the decoration at Pura Taman at Khing Kung. 

It was also at Khing Kung that I took the motif (No. 1) on a panel 
of a door sculptured in wood. Here the flames rest upon a kind of support¬ 
ing arch. Other isolated flames fly up from all sides round the personages 
represented on this panel. 

At Pura Agong at Ubud I took the motif (No. 2) which is a reminder 
of the motif much appreciated by the Balinese, “ The Karang Bontulu ”, 
the eye pictured above a jaw bone, synthesis of the head of Boma which 
is the equivalent of the Kala or Kirtimukha of India. The panel upon 
which this motif occurs represents an episode from a mythological scene, 
a battle in which magical powers intervene. 

The flying flame in fig. No. 3 is also supported by an arch. This flame 
surmounts a picture of the terrible Goddess RANGDA upon a bas-relief in 
Pura Desa at Kapal. 

Sometimes there occurs a compromise between the flower and the flame 
in these magical signs which symbolise the occult power of the personages 
represented. Such is the flower flame (No. 4) taken from one of the stones 
sculptured in Pura Pusering Djagat at Pedjeng. 

The flying flame is sometimes deeply indented and takes the decorative 
form of a bough or a cross, as is seen on one of the panels decorating 
the walls of the Pura of Den Pasar where the personages are represented 
in the forms of little figures of Wayang. 

Upon an ancient Balinese painting exhibited at the museum at Sono 
Boedooj in Djoka Karta, I noticed the flying flame (No. 6) which has 
very precisely the form of a flower. This form reminds one of what one 
sees upon the Khmer bas-relief (No, II.) of the period of Angkor. 
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One can notice at Java that it is particularly in the oriental portions 
of the island that the motif of the flying flame is observable, interpreted 
with the greatest fantasy. In certain monuments the bas-reliefs are very 
evidently inspired by the Wayang figures ; for example at TJANDI TOEM- 
PANG (or Tjandi Doagj) the form of the magic flames which accompany 
the scenes represented is a curious compromise between the undulating band 
very frequent in the architectural decorations of Java, the chiselled cloud 
and.the flame properly so called (No. 7). 

.The temple of Panataran shows also the bas-reliefs of the Wayang type 
where forces of Nature emanating from the figures are very singularly sil- 
houtted in the form,of clouds, animals or of monsters.; one of these motifs 
(No. 8) evokes a fantastic being with the form slightly like an evil genius and 
with a head , showing a parrot’s beak. . 

In Burma the walls of Upali Them at Pagan are decorated with frescoes 
where ones, sees, above .a Buddhistic personage, the flame which escapes in 
a sort, of flower. 

In the interior,of' another temple in Pagan the flying flames round, the 
figure of; a monk in a standing position again show their character of point¬ 
ed tongues, of fire. 

. In Cambodia the .Khmer decoration shows, in bas-reliefs sculptured on 
the monuments during the Angkor period the flying flames stylised in,the 
form of flowers elongated by a kind of wing. An example of this can be 
seen on the portico of the temple of Chau, Say Tevada in the East side of 
the town of Angkor Thom (No. 11). 

The transformation, in Cambodia, of flame into flower is particularly 
visible in the scenes from Buddha’s life; one ought to see doubtless in this 
a reminder of the showers of flowers falling from the Heavens mentioned 
in the sacred Buddhist Texts. 

It appeared of interest to me to present in these notes some aspects which 
this symbolic motif represents in the iconography of the Far East. 

It is curious to observe that the magical flame is most frequently re¬ 
placed in China by the motif of the cloud which symbolises the element 

contrary to water. 
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1. Modern Balinese decoration. 

2. Modern Balinese decoration. 

3. Modern Balinese decoration. 

4. Modern Balinese decoration. 

5. Modern Balinese decoration. 

6. Ancient Balinese decoration. 

7. Ancient Javanese decoration. 

8. Ancient Javanese decoration. 

9. Ancient Burman decoration. 

10. Ancient Bnrman decoration. 

11. Ancient Khmer decoration. 







VAMADEVA, AN EARLY KALACURI KING 

By 

V. V. MIRASHI, Nagpur. 

Several Inscriptions of the Kalacuris of. Tripurl.state, that the.reigning king 
meditated on the feet of the Paramabhattiaraka Mahahajiadhiriaja Paramos- 
vara the illustrious Viamadeva. 1 In the records 2 of some feudatory princes 
of KarkaredI (modern Kakreri in the Rewa State): also, the. same .'.statement 
occurs in the description of the contemporary Kalacuri Emperor, with only 
this difference that one more epithet viz. Paramamahesvara is applied to Via- 
madeva. The statement is again, repeated in connection with the Candella king 
Trailokyavarman in the Rewa plates 3 of his feudatory Kumiaraplalavarman. 
Judging from other records the expression paddnudhyata should ordinarily 
indicate immediate succession as that of a son to his father or of one brother 
to another. But V&madeva could not plainly have been the immediate pre¬ 
decessor of all ...these kings. , A, similar difficulty, had presented itself in con¬ 
nection with some Yalabhl records which mentioned that certain kings medi¬ 
tated on the feet of the Paramabhattiaraka Mabaria jiadhi raj a Paramesvara the 
illustrious Bappa, but Dr. .Fleet, who noticed .a similar expression, in the 
records of some other dynasties also, solved it satisfactorily by taking the 
statement to mean that these kings meditated on the feet of their father. 4 
Such an explanation is impossible in the present case, as Viamadeva does not 
denote the sense of any relative, but is apparently a proper name. Scholars 
have, therefore, offered several explanations of the expression Vdmadeva- 
pddmudhydta . It is intended to examine them in the present article and to 
offer a better explanation if possible. 

(1) In translating the Khairha plates 5 of Yasahkarna Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal took Viamadeva to be a name of Siva. Most of the Kalacuri 
princes were devotees of Siva. The expression Vdmadeva-padanudhydta 
could, therefore, have been used in this sense to describe them. But in all 
these records Viamadeva is mentioned with the paramount titles Paramabhaff- 
araka, Mahiarajiadhiiiaja and Paramesvara, which are not known to have 
been used elsewhere in connection with the names of gods. Besides, all these 
records describe the reigning king as paramamahesvara, ‘ a devout worshipper 


1. Dr. Kielhorn has shown that the expression Paramabhattdraka-MaMmjd- 
dhiraja-Paramesvara-m-Vamadeva-padanudhyata occurs in connection with five 
Kalacuri kings, viz., Karpa, Yasahkarna Narasimha, Jayasimha and Vijayasirhha. 
El, II, 298. 

2. Lt, XVII, 224 1 

3. Ibid., XVII, 230 f. 

4. Bappa (Bap in Marathi) means father. See Corpus Inscriptionum Indi¬ 
cium III, 186 f. 

5. El, XII, 216. 
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of Mahesvara (Siva)/ which would thus be superfluous. Again, as already 
stated, Viamadeva himself is called paramomahesavra in the records of the 
Kakreri princes, which clearly shows that Vamadeva was a devotee of Siva 
and not identical with Siva himself. 

(2) Dr. Barnett suggests that “ these princes, who are called Viama¬ 
deva, were perhaps so noted for their devotion to that deity that in the reign 
of their successors they were considered to have become a part of that god 
himself/’ 1 This would in a way explain the use of paramount titles as well 
as the epithet paramamdhesvaro in connection with the name of Vamadeva, 
but it is doubtful if such a belief was current at the time. Besides, it is un¬ 
likely that all these princes were so fervent devotees of Siva that they came 
to be identified with that god immediately after their death. There is cer¬ 
tainly nothing to warrant it in the eulogistic portions of their successors’ 
grants. 

(3) It has been recently suggested that Vamadeva was the name of a 
Saiva ascetic. ' While. editing the Malkapuram . stone pillar inscription 2 of 
Rudradeva (Rudramba), Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu first put forward the 
conjecture that Viamadeva was identical with the Saiva pontiff Vamasambhu 
mentioned in that record. This inscription, which Is dated Salca 1183 (a.d. 
1261-62) says that Viamasambhu’s feet were caressed by the garlands on the 
heads of kings and that even now (ady-dpi) the Kalacuri kings are honoured 
for worshipping his feet.-” This Vamasambhu was the second in spiritual 
descent from Sadbhava-Sambhu, the founder of the GolakI math in 
the Oahala: country, who obtained the gift of three lakhs of villages 
from the Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva. 4 5 Dr. D. C. Sircar, who has recently 
written on the subject/ identifies this Yuvarajadeva with Yuvariajadeva I- 
Keyuravarsa, who is known from other records 0 also to have invited other 
Saiva ascetics to his country and to have made munificent gifts to them. He 
places Vamasambhu in the middle of the eleventh century a.d. As the first 
record in which the expression Vmiadeva-pddanudhydta occurs is the Benares 
grant of Kama, who came to the throne in a.d. 1041, Dr. D. C. Sircar corro¬ 
borates Mr. Pantulu’s view that Vamadeva was identical with the Saiva 
pontiff Vamasambhu. The description in the Malkapuram inscription that 
even then (i.e. in the thirteenth century a.d.) the feet of Vamasambhu were 
worshipped by Kalacuri kings squares with the fact that the expression 
Vdmadeva-pdddnudhydta occurs in all records of the Kalacuris of Tripuri 
from Kar#a onwards. 


1. H. C. Ray —The Dynastic History of Northern India, II, 776. 

2. JAHRS, IV, 152. 

3. m, i 

4. JAHRS. IV, 157. 

5. IHQ., XIV, 96 f. 
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The similarity in the names Vamadeva and Viamasambhu is certainly tem¬ 
pting and the latter may have been a contemporary of the Kalacuri Kama. 1 
The use of "the paramount titles Paramabhattaraka, Mahiarajiadhiriaja and 
Paramesvara in connection with Vamadeva is, however, difficult to explain. 
Dr. Sircar has, of course, shown 2 that spiritual teachers were called 
Bhattarakas and Mahabhattarakas and he thinks that as Vamadeva was 
the lord of three lakhs of villages, he may have been given .the titles Mahia- 
rajiadhiraja and Paramesvara. Besides, Vamadeva’s disciple, the Kalacuri 
king, who assumed these imperial titles, could not have used lesser ones in 
naming his guru. It is, however, undeniable that we have not till now come 
across a single instance of the use. of these titles,in connection with:.the name 
of a spiritual teacher. 

An insuperable objection to this identification' is that a similar, state¬ 
ment has been discovered in a record which dates much earlier than the time 
of the Kalacuri, Emperor Karpa. At.Saugor, the chief town of the Saugor. 
District of the Central . Provinces,, a number of sculptures were collected from 
the neighbouring places many .years .ago and. built up into small imitation 
kiosks in the . garden of the . military mess-house 3 . One of these sculptures 
has a much defaced inscription at the top. It is incised on a slab of red 
sandstone. In the panel below, 4 the principal figures are those of a man 
who has folded his hands in salutation and a woman probably his wife 
who has placed her right hand on the head of a small female figure obviously 
their daughter, who also stands with folded hands. Behind the male figure 
appears a horse and behind the latter another male figure, apparently a 
groom, holding the reigns of the horse. 

This inscription 5 6 is incised in the proto-Nagari characters of about the 
middle of the eighth century a.d. They resemble those of the stone-pillar 
inscription 0 of Sankaragana at Choti-Deori which lies about a hundred 
miles to the east. The lower portion of the inscription is much defaced by 

1. This would however be improbable if Yuvarajadeva, who made the muni¬ 
ficent gift to Sadbhavasambhu is identified with Yuvarajadeva I—Keyuravarsa ; 
for the latter flourished in circa a.d. 915-40, as he was the father-in-law of 
Amoghavar§a III, (a.d. 937). The period of a century would thus be covered by 
only two generations of Saiva ascetics viz. Somasambhu and Vamasambhu, even 
if we suppose that the latter was a very old man at the beginning of Kama's reign 
(a.d. 1041). If Yuvarajadeva was the second prince of that name, who flourished 
in the last quarter of the tenth century, the identificaton of Vamadeva and Vama- 
sambhu would appear more probable. 

2. IHQn XIV, 99 L 

3. Saugor District Gazetteer, p, 257, 

4. See the photograph reproduced here. 

5. This inscription was listed by R. B. Hiralal in the first edition of his 
Inscriptions in C.P . and Berar , but he gave no account of it then. In the second 
edition of the work (p. 49) he calls it the oldest Kalacuri record and! refers it to 
the ninth century a.d. 

6. Cunningham's ASM , XXI, plate XXVIIL 







An Inscribed Panel from Saugor 
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exposure to weather, but what remains of it is sufficient to show that its 
object was to record some religious work done by a woman, probably repre¬ 
sented by the small female figure in the panel below, for the religious merit 
and fame of her father and mother. The first two lines of the inscription 
which are better preserved refer to the increasingly glorious reign of the 
Paramabhattiaraka Mahiarajadhiraja Parmesvara, the illustrious Sanka- 
ragapadeva, who meditated on the feet of the Parambhattaraka 
Maharaj'adhiraja Paramesvara, the illustrious Vamarajadeva. 1 This 
Sankaraganadeva was evidently identical with the homonymous prince men¬ 
tioned in the Choti-Deori inscription. Mr. R. D. Banerji 3 identified the 
latter with his namesake, mentioned in Karitalia! stone inscription of Laksh- 
maijaraja, who probably flourished in the second half of the tenth century 
A.D., but the identification is disproved by the palaeography of the two re¬ 
cords. The Saugor and Choti-Deori records cannot certainly be as late as 
the tenth century a.d. I would refer them to the middle of the eighth cen¬ 
tury a.d. on the evidence of palaeography. 3 This sankaragaina must there¬ 
fore have flourished much earlier than Kokalla I (circa a.d. 850-75) the 
first king of the Kalacuri dynasty of Tripurl so far known from published 
records. 4 

As stated above this sankaragana meditated on the feet of Vamarajadeva 
who is mentioned in the record with imperial titles. The name Vamaiiaja- 
deva clearly shows that he was a king and not a spiritual teacher. In any 
case, as he seems to have lived nearly three centuries earlier than Vamaisambhu, 
he cannot be identified with the saiva pontiff. In a subsequent record the 
name Vamarajadeva was probably contracted into Vamadeva which seems 
to have been copied in all later records. 

When did this Vamaraja flourish ? Though the Saugor inscription states 
that Sankaragaija meditated on his feet it would be rash to assert that he 


1 . 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal doubtfully read the name of the reigning king as Vagharaja. 
(See his Inscriptions in C. P. and Berar, second ed. p. 49.) My personal examination 
of the record in situ has convinced me that the name is undoubtedly Vamarajadeva. 

2. The Haihayas of Tripun and their Monuments {Mem. A. S. 1. No, 23), 
p. 13, Rai Bahadur Hiralal identified him with Sankaragapa, the son of Kokalla I 
and placed him in the ninth century a.d. Sec his Inscriptions in C. P. and' Berar 
(Second Ed.) p. 38. 

3. The Saugor inscription is too much defaced to be lithographed ; but, as R. 
B. Hiralal has remarked its characters are similar to those of the Choti-Deori ins¬ 
cription, for a lithograph of which see Cunningham's ASR. XXL plate XXVIIL 
The forms of d, r, and p in that record show that it is not later than; the middle 
of the eighth century a.d. 

4. The name of another Kalacuri king Lak$mai?araja, who also flourished 
before Kokalla I is found in a recently discovered inscription from Karitala! which 
I am editing in the EL 
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was his immediate predecessor ; for we find the expression Vamadeva-pad- 
mudhydta repeated in connection with as many as five other kings. The 
history of pahala or modem Baghelkhand after the overthrow of the Ucca- 
kalpa and Parivrajaka Maharajas is enveloped in obscurity. Towards the 
dose of the sixth and in the beginning of the seventh century a.d. the 
Kalacuris were ruling over an extensive empire comprising Malwa, Gujerat, 
Konkan and Maharaja from their capital Mahismatl. After the defeat of 
Buddharaja by Pulakesin II they seem to have remained some time in 
obscurity j 1 for we have no information about the successors of Buddharaja. 
As the Galukyas and thereafter the Mstrakutas were supreme in The south 
from the seventh century onwards, the Kalacuris seem to have turned their 
attention to the north .and established themselves in thei Diahala country 
with the ancient. city Tripurl for their capital. Vamariaja appears to be the 
founder of this northern Kalacuri power.. He may be placed in the begin- 
ning of the eighth century a.d. His kingdom was apparently sufficiently 
large to entitle him to assume the aforementioned paramount titles. As the 
founder, of the northern .Kalacuri empire he, seems to have been held in 
great veneration by all his successors who. ruled at Tripurl and so we find 
it stated in almost all subsequent records that they meditated on his feet. 

Viamadeva was not an ancestor of the Candellas. It may, therefore, be 
asked how his name is mentioned in connection with the Candella prince 
Trailokyavarman in a record of his feudatory Kumarapalavarman of Kar- 
karecii ? The ancestors of Kumarapalavarman were feudatories of the Kala¬ 
curis. Two of their records, which have been published, naturally contain 
the expression V amadeva-padanudhyata in connection with the name of 
their suzerain. The draftsman, who wrote the aforementioned grant of Kuma¬ 
rapalavarman has blindly copied the expression from the earlier records of 
the family and used it to describe the Candella suzerain. It may be noted 
that he has done the same in regard to the title Trikalingadhipati also, which 
is not met with in the records of the Candellas themselves. 


1. They seem to have tried to rehabilitate themselves during the reign of the 
Calukya Vinayaditya but the attempt was not attended by success and they were 
reduced to the same state of servitude as the AJuvas, Gangas and others who had 
already become the hereditary servants of the Galukyas. Lt, VI, 91; VII, 300. 






GOD IN DVAITA VEDANTA 

By 

P. NAGARAJA RAO, Madras. 

“ Sadagamaika vijneyam 
Samatlta Ksarak§aram 
Narayapam sada vande 

Nirdosasesasadgunam ” 

Vmmtall vcmimaya (V.l) 

Reality is classified by Sri Madliva into two. distinct categories, the 
dependent and the independent. Lord Visnu is the independent and central 
category in Dvaita Vedanta. The God of Dvaita Vedanta is Lord Viis^u. 
God is conceived as a supreme and perfect .individual. He is not a. mere 
negation, nor a perfected edition of the human being. He is the.abode of 
infinite number of infinite. auspicious attributes.. The term Brahman means 
the perfect individual. M Madliva, in his..classical, and terse commentary 
on the Vedanta Sutras, points out conclusively that all the terms used in 
human and. social intercourse primarily connote and denote Lord Visnu. 
This is the grand harmonisation (sammvaya) effected in the first chapter 
of the Vedianta Sutras. 

The establishment of the central category is not through bare logic. It 
is the central purport of the scriptures. Madhva does not credit all that is 
said in the scriptures nor all scriptures as auhoritative. The purpoi tful 
scripture alone is relied upon. 1 The mere inference is rated as of no use. 
Following the strict laws of interpretation Madhva has pointed out that 
the central category referred to in the scriptures is Lord Visnu and not the 
attributeless Absolute of the Advaitin. The very second sutra of BrMara- 
yana characterises the central reality as the creator, sustainer, destroyer, 
bestower of knowledge, liberator, etc. of the universe. The third sutra 
points out that we can cognize this central reality only through the study 
of the Sastras, With robust independence of thought, sound logic, and co¬ 
gent array of quotations in support of his views from the scriptures Sri 
Madhva has effected a textual synthesis and has worked out a perfect meta¬ 
physical system with Lord Vi$pu as the central reality. 

The Lord is conceived as the efficient cause of the universe and not. as 
its material cause. The conception of the Lord as the material cause would 
lead us to the absurd conclusion that he is transformed every moment. The 
Lord is also spoken of as the bestower of Satta (being) to the souls. By 
hypothesis he can do anything he wishes. But the scriptures declare that 


L Madhva’s Tativaniryaya, vv. 3 and 4, 
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he has a law all his own and never deviates from it. He is spoken of as 
satya sankdpa (truth bound). He is not a capricious oriental Sultan. He 
is in possession of the knowledge of the true nature ( svarupa ) of the souls. 
Perception of the svarupa of the self is Moksa. No soul can hope to have 
the perception of its true self without the help of this Grand trustee , Vispu. 
The true nature of the soul is only known to the trustee, i.e. God. Con¬ 
stant meditation, uninterrupted devotion and performance of scripture- 
ordained duties help the soul to get at the true nature of the self through 
the grace of the Lord. God is not responsible for the difference in the in¬ 
trinsic nature of souls. God helps us, only in enabling us to have the true 
vision of our own selves. Just as a trustee is not responsible for the differ¬ 
ences in the wealth secured in the different boxes so is Lord \%iu not 
responsible for the different natures of the souls. . God: is impartial and 
is relentlessly disinterested. Realization for the soul is impossible without 
the worship and the grace. of the Lord. 

Lord Vi$pu is different from, the universe of souls and matter. The 
presiding: deity for the : prakrti is. Lak$ml (the wife of Lord Vispu). 
Vispu is other than and. superior to the perishing and the imperishing ele- 
ments in creation. More than once the three-fold nature of reality and the 
suzerainty of Lord Visnu over the heirarchy of the deities is emphasised by 
Sri Madhva with the help of profuse citations from the scriptures. The 
last five verses of the fifteenth chapter of the Rhagavad Gita are instanced 
as the summary of the purport of the scriptures. 

The primary significance of every word according to Sri Madhva is 
Lord Vispu. Nonsensical as well as articulate sounds are said to signify 
primarily Lord Visnu. With remarkable skill Madhva in his commentary 
on the Aitareya Upanisad points out that words like * Musika’ and 4 Mar- 
jara* primarily connote Lord Visnu. Only in the secondary sense words 
denote the respective objects by which they are referred to. Bhakti can 
only result from the knowledge of the glory of the Lord and his infinitude. 
Bhakti is not mere knowledge of the Lord. There is a famous definition 
of Bhakti in the Nyayasudha which brings out the nature of Lord Vi§nu 
and his place in the Dvaita Vedianta, Bhakti is defined as that kind of 
attachment to the Lord based on a complete understanding of the supre¬ 
macy of the Lord, which transcends the love of one’s own self and possessions 
and which remains unshaken in death and in difficulty. 1 

The central objection of the Advaitin for the admission of infinite 
attributes to the Brahman is that the Brahman does not admit of any re¬ 
lation. There is nothing outside the Brahman for the Advaitin. His 
Brahman is an impartite entity'. He is not a knowing entity nor a conscious 


1. ParameSvarabhaktir nama ; niravadhika ananta anavadya kalyapagupatva* 
jfiana purvakah svatmatrmya samasta vastubhyo 'nekagupadhiko’ntaraya-saha- 
srenapyapratibaddha nirantaraprema-pravahah ”, 


Jayatirtha’s NydyasudM, p. 117, 
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entity nor an infinite entity. The Brahman is knowledge, is consciousness 
and is infinitude. Madhva also does not admit any real difference in the 
attributes of the Lord. He is aware of the force of dialectics and the con¬ 
sequences of the assumption of the entire differences between the attributes 
of the Lord. The attributes of the Lord are not entirely different but they 
are still distinguishable by a category called visesa. Visesa is a category 
abiding in entities where there is no real difference but still it helps to dis¬ 
tinguish them. 1 Thus it is possible to distinguish the apparently different 
attributes of the Lord with the help of this category visesa. 

The apparently negative descriptions of the Brahman in the scripture 
are explained by Madhva by a novel method of interpretation. It is possi¬ 
ble to accuse that he has tortured the texts. In fact every Vedantin is 
liable to this charge. The definition of god in Dvaita Vedanta supplies 
genuine solace to the yearning heart. It is a perfect type of theism where¬ 
in God is all in all. This conception is very near! the Christian idea of God 
minus Christianity’s disbelief in the doctrine of Karma. 

The ordinary individuals of this world are bom and live amidst forces 
of which they have very little knowledge. The difficulties and the dangers 
of life explain the sense of internal conflict in men. The desire to act right 
is at war with insurgent and unknown appetites and passions. A great un¬ 
known need arises which throws us into a mood of acute dejection. At this 
stage we have a profound sense of sin. Nothing short of an unconquerable 
faith in an omnipotent good God saves us. It is this faith in a supreme 
God that accounts for the calm of the mystics. Discords are harmonised, 
the period of storm and stress ends, for the mystic very well knows that 
“ God is in His Heaven and all is right with the world.” The prodigal son 
returns home and God in His fatherly love says, ‘this my son was dead 
and has become alive again ’. It is this central principle that is the saving 
grace for the imperfect individual. Dvaita Vedanta (to borrow a phrase 
from the great Churchman of England) is a revolutionary type of idealism 
which estranges the revolutionary by its idealism and the conservative by 
a drastic revaluation of his earthly goods. 


l.Cf. Author’s article on Madhva’s Conception of Definition, 1HQ Wintermtz 
Comm. Vol. Pt. i, June 1938, pp. 353-60, 





THE GENITIVUS PERSONAE WITH VERBS OF EATING 
(AD, AS, BHUJ) AND ACCEPTING (GRH + PRATI AND, 
PERHAPS, LABH) IN VEDIC PROSE 

By 

HANNS OERTEL, Miinchen. 

' 1 ChUp 4 11 sa (scil. jmasmtib pauimyatiab) ha sarvata dvasathan 

mapaymh cakre : sarvata eva me ’tsymtlti. Sankara glosses : sarvata eva me 

allerwarts ubernachten wiirde’ with the note (p. 101- 8-11) - '^ ara 

erganzt ~ me. An der Ellipse habe ich Anstoss 

Pen bei ad sonst stets der partitive ist. tFberdies erschien es mir naturheher 

die Herbergen zunachst als Nachtasyle nicht als'V^pflegungs 

en.’ LU 0 ERS, Site. Ber. Kgl jneuss. Akad. d. Wissensch. 1916 (X), p. 282 

rightly rejects Boehtungk’s emendation. 

It is true that with the root ad the genitive of the person whose food is 
eaten is found nowhere else in Vedic prose. Everywhere else with the root 
ad the genitive of the person depends on the 

thus AB. 8.24.2 ; GB. 1.3.19 (89.5 ed. Ga ASTRA) ; I?B :18U1 .. 12. £ 
9-9374-2516‘TB. 1.4.3.2 ; MS. 1.8.8 (127, 5) ; 2.1.3 (4, 4 ) , 2.3.7 (34, 
19 ^21) ; 3.6.7 (69, 13 and 18) ; K. 8.11 (95, 9)=Kap. 7.8 (79 9) ; 
K 10 5 (120 13) ; K. 12.5 (167, 22 and 23 ; 167, 23—168, 1 ; 16c, - 
£ K 127 (169, 20) ; K. 23.2 (75, 10)==Kap. 35.8 (184, 19) ; K. 23.6 
(81, 10; 1M2; 12; 14 and 16). Instead of the q C ?jf 

dlksitasycmiam we have the compound dtksUamam at K “ 

Kti> 36 6 (103 10) dlksiimnam .. -admit. The suppletive <■ ] h ^ 
Dto JT sU » m P. 274, 42-14 ; 

) § 5 , b, Anm., p. 16, 20 ; Renou, Gr. Sansk. i;280, p. 39 J, 29-30) hkew.^ 
has the object accusative annum with the genitive of the person at I S. 2.2.6.. 
vidvisdnayor annum jagdhva parallel to yo vidvisdnayor mmam atti. 

Note. The partitive genitive is found (a) with ad JB„ 3.200 ^Caland, 
Auswahl § 198, p. 270, 38) na ved dead akutasyadanii, (b) mthas AB. ^ . 
11 ; 12; 2.8.6 ; KB. 7.3 (29, 20 and 21 ed. Lindner) ; 10.3 (46,9 and 10-11) , 
TS. 1.6.7.3; 2.5.1.4; 5; 55.5.6; 5.7.6.1; 6.1.11.6 (bis) ; 6.5.11.4; TB. L 
3.8.2; 1.6.1.9; 1.6.64; 1.6.7.1 (bis); 3*5.7 ; (1.7*2 (ter ; SB. 1.*3.9 
(Kapva 2.2.I.2.) ; 2.3.1.11; 12 (Kipva 1.31.6.; 7) ; 3.1.2.21 (ter) l®: 6 ‘ 3 * 21 ' 
5.2.24 ; 7.2.4.14 ; 7.5.2.37 ; 9.3.44 ; 10.1.4.13 (bis) ; Dl.7.3 , MS. 1.4 
(58, 17 [bis] and 19 Ibis]) ; 2.1.6 (8, 3[bis]) ; 3.2.5. (21, 16) ; 3.. . (o , 
10) * 3.7.8 (87, 15) 41.6 (8, 5) ; 43.2 (41, 18) ; K. 11.5 (150, 20) ;_ll-6 
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36.6 (193, 12) ; K. 24.7 (97, 16 ; 17 and 18) =Kap. 37. 8 (202, 17 ; 18 .and, 
19) ; K. 25.4 (107, l)=Kap. 39.1 (212, 18) ; K. 29.1 (167, 7)<=Kap. 45.2 
(268, 2) ; K. 29.8 (178, 4) ; 32.7 (26, 7 ; 9 and 10) ; (c) with as+pra AB. 

2.23.6 ; 7; SB. 2.6.1.33 (Kjanva 1.6.1.22) ; K. 29.1 (167, 3).=Kap. 45.2 (267, 
17) ; (d) with bhaks KB, 13.6 (59, 23-24) ; AB. 1.22.10 ; TS. 6.6.35 (cf. 
ApsS. 13.20.11) ; SB. 1.1.3.7 (Kainva 2.L3.5) ; 4.4.3.11; PB. 9.9.10 ; .(e) 
with jaks TB. 2.1.1.2. 

2. But with the synonymous root as ‘eat’ the two constructions (a) 
with the object accusatives ammm, asanam and the genitivus personae, and 
(b) with the simple genitivus personae without object accusative are pretty 
evenly balanced, thus 

{a) AV. 9.6.24 (prose) na dvisato ’i nnam asmydn na ilmdnsilasya na 
mimdhsamdnasya; 25 yasymnam asnmti; 26 yasy dunam nmnanti; PB. 11. 
8.10 ; 14. 3.12 aydsyo vd migirasa ddiiycmdm diksitdndm mnmn dsnat; KB. 
7.3 (29, 19) kasmdd diksitasy asanam ndsnanii; sR. 4.G.5.4 ydvanto 
no ’sanam asnmti; JB. 1.223 (Caland § '83, p.. 86,. 8 from bot¬ 
tom) =3.250- (Caland § 206,' p. 287, 10 from bottom) andsyannas- 
ydnnam asitvd; JB. 2,135. (Caland 140,. p. 168, 10-9 from 
bottom) yo "ndsydn\nasymnam t asndii; JB. 2.83 (Caland § 130, p., 145, 6 
from bottom) yad vd vidvisdnmmh asanam dsa (cf. TS. 22.62 vidvisdnayor 
anmrn atti md jagdhvd ; : KsS.. 25.8.16 pratigrhya. vidvismayofy).. . Similarly, 
with the object accusative havih AB. 7.11.1; KB. 3.1 (8, 17-18) na ha nd 
avratasya dev a havir asncmti ; uta me devd havir asmyuh ; KB. 3.2 (9,17) 
na ha vd andr$eyasya devd havir asnmti. 

(b) AB. 2.9.6 na diksitasyasniydt (Siayania’s commentary : diksitasya 
grhe ndsmydt; this passage is referred to by Weber, Ind. Stud . ix, 247 and 
by Luders, Sitz. Ber. kgl preuss . Akad. d, WissenscL 1916. [X], p. 282) ; 
SB. 3.6.3.21 Uismdd diksitasya ndsniydttasmdd asydlrbsnanti; KR. 2.8 
(7, 12) yasyo ha vd apt devdli sakrd asnmti ; JBB, 1.57.1 tasmdd . u gdya- 
tarh ndsniydt (cf. TB. 1.3.2.7 tasmdd gay alas ca matiasya ca na pratigrhyam). 
The Sutras have the same construction with the root bhuj ; KsS. 25.8.16 
patitasya bhukivd (Weber, Ind. Stud . ix, 247) ; Ap. Dh. S. 1.18.9 traymdm 
varndndm .. .na bhoktavyam (Renou, Gr, Sk. § 222, F. .[in fine], p-. 308), 
and so also Manu 2.207 mattakmdhdlurdndm ca na bhunjita kadd cana 
(Speyer, Ved. wad SL Syntax § 64, p. 18). 

3. If the genitivus personae with verbs of eating is to be explained at 
all by the assumption of an ellipsis it would be simplest to suggest an ellipsis 
of the object accusatives annam, asanam. This would be supported by the 
twofold construction of root as, viz. with the object accusatives annam, asanam 
cum genitive personae and with the simple genitivus personae (cf. above § 2* 
a and b). Very similar are the constructions (a) of the root wttth with the 
object accusative vdcam cum genitivo personae and vadh + prati with simple 
genitive of the person : AB. 6.33.4 yo me vdcam avadhih but AB. 7,28.1, 
JB. 2.134 (/AOS. 19, p, 121, 15) brhaspateh pratyavadhit (Siayapa’s com¬ 
mentary glosses AB, 7.28.1 with svaguror brhaspater vdkyam svakiyena vdkyena 
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pratyavadhit) and (b) of the root vad with the object accusative bhagam cum 
dativo s. genitivo personae and vad with the simple dative o le P® rso • 
TS 2.5.1.1 sa pratyaksam devebhyo bhagam avadat paroksam asurebhyah, 

' sarvasmai vai pratyaksam bhagam vadanti, yasmd eva paroksam vadanti 
Vasya bhdga uditah but JB. 2.153.3-4 (Transactions of the Connecticut Aca¬ 
demy of Arts and Sciences XV, 1909, p. 180) sa ha sma pratyaksam devebhyo 
vadati paroksam asurebhyo, yasmd u ha vai bhuyah kdmayate tasnrn paroksam 
vadati, ..., s« pratyaksam asmabhyam vadati paroksam asurebhyah • 

Luders (Sitz.Be\ kgl. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss&mch. 1916 ,[X] p. 282, 
34), following Say ana’s gloss on AB. 2.9.6, assumes on ellipsis of gr e . as 
und ad mit dem Genitiv einer Person heissen also m jemandes Hause 
bei jemandem essen ” ’ and so also Renou, Gr., Sk. § 222, F (in fine), p. 308 
who renders traymmh vrnum&m. ApDhS. 1.18.9 by ‘ (il) ne doit pas prendre 
de repas (chez ceux) des trois (premieres) castes ’, with a reference to Luders. 
In support of an assumption of an ellipsis of gjhe the following passages 
might be quoted : MS. 1.8.8 (127, 7) grhe tu tasya tatah paro msmyat 
K. 8 12 (96, 8-9) -Kap 7.7 (78, 15-16) grhe (thus v. Schroeder’s text of 
K.' with the mss. T. 1, Brl., and D.; Ch. has gr/ii, St. gjhm ; for Kap. g jhe 
Raghu Vira gives no var. lect.) tv (the Kap. ms. nv) asya tato nasmiyat; 
ApSS* 5.14.2 gjhe tv asya tato nMmyat (Rudradatta glosses : asya bampm - 
fasva grhe tatah param ndsmydi yajamanah ; Caland : ‘ Er. esse jedoch 


nachher nichts aus dessen Wohnung’). 

4 Weber, whose extensive and accurate knowledge of the Vedic texts 
has never been surpassed, Ind. Stud, ix, 247, called in this connexion atten¬ 
tion to a parallel construction of the root g T h+prati ‘to accept as a present 
with the genitive of the person but without object accusative. He quotes the 
following examples to which I have added those from MS and JB. which were 
inaccessible to him : SB. 14.6.10.3 ( =BAUp. 4.1.3) apraligrhyasya prati- 
grhrydti (Sankara glosses apratigrhyasya by ugrddeh, cf. Manu 4.212 ugran- 
nam [sdl. na bhuhfita] ; for apratigrhya ‘ one from whom nothing should 
be accepted’ cf. SB. 11.1.6.35 anapodhmya ‘something of which nothing 
should be omitted’ ; TS. 2.8.1.5 anaparudhya ‘something from which one 
may not be driven away Syntax of Cases I § 60, Ex. 115, Rem. p. 222, 30- 
37) • TB. 1.3.2.7 tasmdd g&yatasc ca mattasya ca na pratigrhyam (the com¬ 
mentary supplies dhanam ; cf. JUB. 1.57. 1 tasmdd u gdyatdm ndsniyat) ; K. 
14.5 ( 205,1-2) yo gdthdn&'dsanslbhyam (for gdthdndrah&i cf. Weber, ZDMG. 
xv. 126 ; Ind. Stud, x 53 ; Manilal Patel, Die Dmastutis des Rigveda [Mar¬ 
burg dissertation] 1929, p. 69-70) sanoti tasya na pratigrhyam,.. - 
mattasya na pratigrhyam (cf. the Vedic quotation at KMik& on 
Haji. 3.1.118 mattasya na pratigrhyam ) ; MS. 1.11.5 (167, 8-9) yo 
gMhmdrdsmmbhydm sanoti na tasya pratigrhyam .... na mattasya; 
JB 1 223 (Caland § 83, p. 86, 3 from bottom) =3.250 (Caland § 206, 
p 287 10 from bottom) sa (3.250 omits sa) yo garagir manyetdpratigrhyasya 
Pratigrhydmsydmam asitvd (cf. PB. 19.4.10 yad eva bahu pratigrhmh yad 
garam girati yad anmnam atti. Caland translates the JB. passage : Wer 
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sich vergiftet meint, weil er [etwas,] entgegengenommen hat von jemandem, von 
welchem man nicht entgegennebmen darf, weil er Speise von jemandem geges- 
sen hat, dessen Speise man nicht essen darf’, and so also in his note to 
PB. 19.4.10 ‘ having received a gift from a person from whom he ought not 
to accept a gift, having eaten food from one whose 'food he should not 
eat ’, but in the note to PB. 9.2.16 ‘ having eaten food from one from whom 
no gift may be accepted, from one whose food may not be eaten’ plainly 
a simple lapsus calami). 

From the Sutras Weber adds KSS. 25.8.16 pratigrhya vidvisditayoh (of. 
TS. 2.2.6.2 vidvisdnayor annam atti; vidvisdnayor -annam jagdhva ; JB. 2.83 
[Caland § 130, p. 145, 6 from bottom,] vidvisan&ndm asanam dsa). 

There are no instances in which the root gyh + prati is construed with 
the object accusative cawam, asanam or with grhe c. genitivo personae or 
with dhanam which the commentary to TB. 1.3.2.7 supplies. With an object 
accusative of a word meaning ‘food’ it occurs KB. 25.15 (119, 19) aphd- 
lakrstans m pratigrhnan and KB. 6.14 (27, 10-11) atkainat (scil. prdsitram ) 
pratigrhnati cf. TS. 2.6J8.7 prdsitram prdsndti). The instances where the 
root grh + prati takes an object accusative with adnominal genitivus per¬ 
sonae are : SB. 10.5.5.2 ; 4 na (4 naiva) te havih pratigrahisyati ; KB. 2.8 (6, 
23 and 7, 4-5) tasyai (scil. yajamanasya) ’tarii devdh satyahutasydhutim 
pratigrhndnti ; KB. 2.8 (7, 12) prati haivdsydte dhuti devd grhnanti ; KB. 
2.7 (6, 5) katham nv imam vayam dnandan asmddrsasycdva (Wackernagel, 
Altind. Gr. Hi. § 218, b, p. 436, 17 where TB. is a misprint for KB) prati- 
gyhniydma. At TS. 7.2.10.4 so ’ pi ha va asya sirsanyd mspadah pratigrhijMi 
yo dvddasdhe pratigrhnati the object accusative daksiitdh must be supplied 
in the relative clause (Caland on ApsS. 21.1.5 ‘ Wer beim Dvadasaha Dak§i- 
pas entgegennimmt, empfangt, was von seinem [des Geber§] Haupt herab- 
fallt’). 

Thus the support for explaining the genitivus personae with the root 
grh + prati as due to an ellipsis is rather weak. 

5. The partitive genitivus rei with the root labh is well attested. It is 
found in the Mantras K. 9.7 (118, 9) ; ApiSS.. 8.18.4 bhagas (ApSS. bhaga ) 
stha, bhagasya vo lapsiya ‘ ich mochte des Gliickes teilhaftig werden 
(Caland) ; Kap. 8.10 (87, 23) ; MSS. 1.7.7.8 bhago ’si, bhagasya lapsiya. 
In prose it occurs TB. 1.6.10.5 utkiranti, bhagasya lipsante sie werfen (die 
Kuchen) in die Hohe, (indem sie diese wiederauffangen) suchen sie das 
Gluck zu ergreifen ’ (Caland on ApSS. 8. 18. 42; and cf. MS. 1.10.20 if 160, 
12] tan urdhvdn udasya pratilabhante, bhagam eva pratilabkant# ; K. 36.14 
(81, 10) tan udasya pratilabhante ’npiM eva bhutvd bhagam pratilabhante ) ; 
ChUp. 1.10.6 yad batdrmasya labhemahi ‘ alas, if I could only obtain some 
food ’ (Sankara glosses : annasydlpam labhemahi) ; AB. 2.3.12 tasmat Iosya 
(scil. pasoh ) ’Mtavyam caivo lipsitavyam ca; ApSS. 1.11.2 ndsyrdtam rdtriih 
kumards cana payaso labkante (Renou, Gr. Sk. § 222, B. a, p. 304, 7 ; 
Rudradatta glosses : asydm ratrydm asya Kumar a api payasa ekadesam na 
labhante; Caland ‘an diesem Tage bdsommen seine Kinder gar keine Milch’). 
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Similarly a partitive genitivus rei with the root up K. 36 . 10 (77, 5)—MS. 
1.10.16 (155, 16) te "sySptm vyanayan (Sitz . Ber. buyer. Akad. d. Wissensch., 
Jahrgang 1934, Heft 6, p; 48, Anm. 1) 

Whether the root labh is ever construed with a genitivus personae is a 
question which depends on the interpretation of vinmthymya in the following 
passage. JB. 2.299 (Caland §156, p. 200, 4 from bottom—p. 201, 1) Lena 
haitena mcrruto yata indrdgm tksdm cakrdte ; ime ced vS idmh samdpaymti , 
maruta evedam sarvam bhavmtlti , tan ha (ms. imi sa ha) sallrapanvesmiam 
sahasram jigyatus, tad dhm$mh vimdthlcakrire (the ms. according to Caland 
vimaslcakrire, according to Whitney’s transcript vimaslcakrire), pdpmmam 
ha vd csmh tad vimMhire , tasmsd u ha vimMhyasya na lipsela : net pdpmano 
’pabhajd iti. ' Caland translates ; ‘ Als die Maruts (einst) mit diesem (Opfer) 
beschaftigt waren, iiberlegteli India und Agni fiber, sie : “Wenn sie dies Zu 
Ende fiihren, so werden die Maruts alle Macht bekommen.” Als Sieger ent- 
wendeten sie diesen (Maruts) eine Tausendzahl (von Ktihen) : die Zuriistung 
ihres Sattra. Da erschlugen sie (die Maruts) deren (Tausendzahl?) ; dadurch 
erschlugen sie deren Missgeschick. Deshalb soli man von einem, der zerschlagem 
werden soil, nicht(s) zu erlangen suchen, damit man nicht Anteil an seinem 
Missgeschick bekomme,’ For notes on this passages see the note. 1 


1 {a) For sattraparivesana Caland refers to AB. 5.14.4 tesdm yat sahasram 

sattrapariv esariam tat te svar yanto ddsyanti (and cf, 5 at ha yad vd e tat sahasram 
saltraparive$anam tan me svar yanto dalla )■. 

( h) For the construction of the root jya (ji) with accusativus rei et personae 
Caland refers to JB. 2.249 (Caland § 149, p. 187, 10 and 8 from bottom) indro 
vat mar Utah samajinot svdth visam so may a rdjhe pratiprocya, ..., tad yamo* ’nva- 
budhyata : sahasram ajydsislum iti. Cf, further, with the two accusatives in the 
same clause, PBt 2111.4 indro mmutah sahasram ajindt svdm visam 'somdyai rdjhe 
procya , ..., tau yamo ’ srnon : mam to ha sahasram ajydsislam (the Bibl Ind. 
reads in both text and commentary the impossible ijydsr^am )'; Delbruck, Altind . 
Synt. § 122, p. ,180, 7 frdm bottom. 

JB. ajinot according to the ww-dass is supported by jinvanti in the clause omit¬ 
ted above : tadanu-krtidam apy elarhi rdjhe pratiprocya visam jinvanti (but PB. 
tasmdd rdjhe procya visam jinanti) ; but JB. 2. 196 and 197 have the optative 
jiniyat according to the »5-class (Journal Vedie Studies i, No. 2 [1934], p. 27). 
Similar variations between Mw-class and tacNclass JB. 3.310 asinot but JB.. 3.82’ vy- 
avasindti; JB. 1.204 and 205 spryoti but JUB. 4.9.9; 4.10.1-8 sprridti (Journal Vedic 
Studies ii, Na 2' [1935] pp. 95 and 107), 

(c) vimdthicakrire cf. ApSS. 19.7.8 vmidthikrtya and TB. I.3.8.4. vimdtham 
kurvate. 8SS. 13.3.4 has a noun vimathitr (vimatkitdrah with short a and short i ). 

The root matk+vi is frequent with objects like yajham AB. 1.18.1; GB, 2.2,6; 
MS, 4,8.9 (118, 12) ; K. 25,2 (103, 18) ; Kap, 38,5 (209, 7 where md^yajham) ; 
havyam MS. 1.10.10 (150, 8) ; K. 36.5 (72, 3-4) ; having KB. 28.2 (134/16 where 
M. reads vimathnate, the other Mss and Lindner’s text vibadhnate ; pasum MS, 4.8.9 
( 118, ,12"' and, 15J ■;■■■■ T$,- 3,1,3,2 "AB; ■■(74.5;'"" Camnd ApSS. ■" 18.7.8"'renders' it 'by *sie 
balgten siteh dariiber ’ (and see hi s s note to this passage), * they tore it to pieces, 
pulling it hither and thither in wrestling for its possession/ 

_ For math+vi with pdpmdnam cf. SB. 2.5.224 (Kapva 1.5.1.22), tad dhdsarh 
(Kapva tad dsdm) marutaft pdpmdnam vimethire ; tatha evaitasya (Eapva tato 
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vd estasya) prajandm marutah papmanam vimathnale; 26 (Kanva 24) yatra vat 
(Kanva valra ha vai lal) prajupaleh prajandm marutah papmanam vimethtre. 

\d) For net papmam 'pabhajd iti cl. JB. 3.72 (Caland on PB. 8.1.10) nee 
rhuro ’pabhajd Hi ; PB. 8.1.11 ya esavt d'sdm eti lasma eva suco ’pabhajate. 

Since the gerundive of the root math is either mathya (SB. 12.4.3.3. ulmuka- 
mathya) or manthya (TS. 6.3.5.2) vimalhya appears to be a secondary derivative 
of the noun vimdlha (SB. 3.8.3.36 ; TB. 1.3.8.4) ‘ something or someone connected 
with a struggle * The sentence tasmad u ha vimdthyasya na lips eta could, then be 
rendered either by ‘ therefore one should not desire to take anything from (a 
oerson) who has been involved in a struggle’, or by ‘therefore one should not 
■desire to take anything about which there has been a struggle.’ The second interpre¬ 
tation would make vimdthyasya a partitive genitivus rei of which other instances aie 
given at the beginning of this paragraph. 









the rise of the mahabharata 

By 

VITTORE PISANI, Rome. 

. f ° St noteworth y event for Indology in the last decades has surely 

been the beginning of the great critical edition of the Mahabharata, a work 
performed with the largest means, with highly praiseworthy diligence and 
cn iral discernment; that part of it which has already been published lets 
one hope that m a short time this want of our branch of knowledge, a cri- 
-ica edition of the greatest Indian literary monument, will be fulfilled in 
such a manner as to satisfy the rightful wishes of students. 

It is superfluous to show here how greatly the Indological research in 
general, and particularly the Mahabharata research, will profit by this huge 
work ; I shah content myself with pointing out to a thing of the greatest 
importance which surely has been evident to everybody who has looked 

ZZ. - S ° me hundreds of 1>a £ es of new Poona edition, viz., that the 

fmrT ltS nW aSP6Ct aCquires 3 thoroughly different appearence 
from that which we used to know down to this time; thanks to a strictly 
philological criticism,-i.e. a criticism based only on the comparison with 
the various traditions and with the manuscripts which represent them and 

ZL” ° f ** has *** to eliminate 

most of all those lengthy tirades, repetitions, contradictions that disturbed 

so much the readers of the common editions in which not only these vices 
resulting from the tradition taken as fundamental were not eliminated, but 
the comparison with other traditions served only to take from them new 
materials to amalgamate by all means with the already existing ones, prod- 
mg a mfimtum the process of sineretism and contamination which for 
centuries has taken place in the different manuscripts and traditions. 

In such a way the Mahabharata loses that appearance of rudis indi- 

1TZl T< COllCCti ° n ' ° ftCn made at random 0114 of heterogeneous 
J* a ’ l ’ ! Te f from the “"“stations which disfigured it, appears before 

famIL Z Z ^ ^ read contin “ ousI y l as a work in which the reader 
fam har wi h Indian conceptions is not obliged to seek anxiously the mar- 

him if W J q “! mo Ilke the P ullas sdlinaceus of Phsedrus, but can give 
. t0 the spdI of travelling through that world of changeable and 
Phantastic forms, yielding to the allurements of the solemn and reposing 

angUage stretch “g itself out in the peaceful stream of the sloka or 
ZXff, + f eater gr3Vity ° f the M?tubh OT takin « a taint of archaic 
h f m ^ ****** 1 md eVen if he is remi “ded from time to 
Z 4 umd0( l ue bonus domitat Homerus, he will be conscious that he 
stays before the creation of one mind, not before a fortuitous mixing up 
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of heterogeneous elements. Brought back—as far as we are permitted by 
the conditions of our tradition in which we must expect a priori that irre¬ 
parable corruptions have set in—to its original aspect, the Mahabharata 
appears to us nowadays also in its single parts what to passionless readers 
it should have appeared at least in its completeness already in the old edi¬ 
tions : the conscious work of a poet, not the result of a pure accident. 

I know that this opinion of mine will arouse in the majority of my 
readers a feeling of incredulity ; so much has the contrary opinion taken 
root, owing to handbooks and other works written by celebrated scholars : 
an opinion which bears in itself the heavy heritage of two mental stand¬ 
points now surpassed, the illuministic aesthetics and what I call the surgical 
criticism. The illuministic aesthetics had established certain literary cate¬ 
gories—epics, tragedy, comedy, lyrics, etc.—and the characters inherent in 
every category and in general in the literary productions and, not caring 
to place the artistical work in its special and temporal milieu, sure of the 
excellency of its own definitions, judged and decided, according to the fact 
that the work either fitted or not to its bed of Procrustes. If the work 
that was being examined raised too high, for the evident beauties contained 
in it or for the unanimous verdict of centuries, above the condemnation de¬ 
creed by canonists of taste, either its single beauties were established, and 
a note of compassion was pronounced on the roughness of the times in 
which such a work had been made, a' roughness which was the cause of the 
incongruities with the illuministic canon; or it was recast, as was done 
in Italy by Melchior Cesarotti who, after having translated the Iliad, 

“ improved ” it in a poem entitled “ The Death of Hector ”, in which by 
modifying some episodes, eliminating other ones, introducing still others and 
removing all assumed faults of the work, with a final touch of eighteenth- 
century powder he thought of having improved on Homer, by delivering him 
from every contradiction with the taste of the “ siecle de lumieres 

The “ surgical ” criticism is a development of this Cesarotti an proceeding, 
and it has had many possibilities of application in classical philology. Every 
good-hearted critic, for a great part of the XIX century, approached his 
text provided with bistouri and scissors; accusing no more the author, as 
the aesthetes of the eighteenth century did, but the tradition, he cut out or 
shortened here and there, changed place to something, re-sewed all, and 
the text issued from his hands had only a slight resemblance with the vul- 
gate one or with the text issued from the hands of a colleague of his : for 
naturally everybody worked according to his own judgment, and the sole 
thing in which critics agreed together was that one must see everywhere 
interpolations, pseudoepigrapha and so on; which were these buboes and 
t hesp false 'limbs it was left to deride to personal taste. I must add that 
I don’t mean to do here an apology of the vulgate texts, and that a cautious 
criticism of the text made o n the support of tradition finds with 
me its most strenuous defender, as everybody can infer from the praise which 
I have spent on the critical edition of Mahabharata. 
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The study of MahabMrata has been inaugurated at a time when the 
surgical criticism flourished, the legitimate son of illuministic aesthetics, not 
contaminated, but at most hardly touched by the new romantic aesthetics. 
Every indologist who approached the great Epic —and they were not many 
—thought he had the duty of taking in his hands bistouri and scissors, and, 
to tell the truth, he was invited to do so also by the insipid and repellent 
aspect won by the poem owing to the cares of the preoeeding editors. It 
was also the time when Lachmann, and after him a crowd of minores, 
played at sectioning Homer in more or less large parts, in rhapsodies which 
should have been put together only exteriorly by poor dabblers, or in “ Urili- 
aden ” and “ Urodysseen ” enlarged and interpolated by later “ redactors ”. 
As the MaMbharata reached in Europe such a milieu and as occidental 
critics had to show their undiscussed superiority on the naive faith of the 
“ believing Hindoos ” who lived in the illusion of seeing in the poem the work 
of Vyasa—what had such critics to do better than employ in corpore vili 
the canons of Homeric criticism ? The question, whether the Hindoos were 
right in their faith, was not at all asked for. A school saw in our MaM¬ 
bharata the result of many successive redactions of an original poem; and 
this hypothesis, by Holtzmann the elder after whom came Lassen, v. 
Schroder, Holtzmann Jr. and J. J. Meyer, had at least the merit of 
considering the fundamental unity which appears in ou r MahabMrata, and 
of being a priori possible. But against it are numberless difficulties and 
above all the constructions of its supporters have no fundament in the data 
offered by the tradition, and therefore nobody thinks nowadays—so far I 
know—of resuscitating it. The approvals on the contrary assemble on an¬ 
other school, whose most authoritative representatives are Hopkins and 
Winternitz; its followers analyse the poem, presume to recognize in it 
original and additional parts, discern in it the product of the aggregation 
during many centuries of various elements, but forget to tell us how from 
this aggregation, which lets us think of Democrit’s atomic theory, issued 
our MahabMrata, where it is not difficult to note a fundamental order, a 
unity of character, of aims, of ideas, which caused Ludwig— a follower of 
course of the atomic theory—to wonder “how, notwithstanding the great 
complication of mechanism, this is directed in a manner relatively so exact, 
that contradictions, rather than still existing, are to be found in some 
traces "K 

I have already pointed out to both sources of MaMbharata criticism 
such as has been practised down to this time, with only few exceptions : 
illuministic aesthetics and surgical criticism. Now, the followers of the atomic 
theory show clearly that their points of departure are really these two 
maculx originates. Let us hear Winternitz 2 ; “ For us, who consider 

1. Ludwig, Sitzungsberichte der Koniglkhen Bohmischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1896, p. 31, quoted by Dahlmann, Genesis des MaMbharata, 
p. 112. 

2. Indisehe Liiteratmgeschkhte, I, p. 272. 
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it not as believing Hindoos but as historians of literature critically, oriented, 
the Mahabharata is all but an artistical work; and in no case we can see 
in it the work of one author, nay of an able collector and orderer. Mahd - 
b karat a in its totality is a literary monster. Never the hand of an artist 
has tried to assemble in a unitary poem the contradictory elements. Only 
theologians without poesy and unfit commentators and amanuenses have 
put together in an unordered mass the parts materially repugnant and origi¬ 
nating from different centuries”. As. one-can infer from many other ex¬ 
pressions of Winternitz and from Hopkins’ criticism, the repugnance of 
the various parts of Mahabharata is seen above all in the fact that together 
with prevalently narrative sections we find others of a didactic or religious 
character, etc. Western critics have tried to measure the Mahabharata with 
the epic foot borrowed from literates who took their rules from the study 
■ of Western poems, and when they saw that measures, did not correspond 
they decided that the Mahabharata is not contained in the sacred canons 
of literature and is therefore a literary monster. . Exactly in this spirit, .but 
with better taste, an eighteenth-century French said of. Ariosto, whose poem 
is certainly less unitary than the Mahabharata and contains, although in 
immensely less., quantity, moral sentences,, cosmographies, genealogies etc. : 
“"il a trouve le secret de faire un monstre admirable ”1 I don’t know what 
Winternitz would have, said .of Dante, whose greatest .poem is for a good., 
half a religious, philosophical and political treatise; or of the Mkerables by' 
Victor Hugo, with their mass of wonderful and absurd matter, of tales and 
considerations of every kind, with their immense digressions in which the 
reader is in danger to drawn as Jean Valjean .in.the Paris sewers. ..May. 
be, if the Miserables had been written in Sanskrit and their author had sub¬ 
merged in the legend which surrounds Vyasa, Winternitz wouldn’t have 
written on them very different words from those which he uses against the 
supporters of the unitary origin of the poem 1 : “ He who might believe, 

with the orthodox Hindoos or with Dahlmann, that our Mahabharata is the 
work of one man, should assume that this man was at the same time a great 
poet and a poor patcher, a sage and a weakhead, a genial artist and a ridiculous 
pedant, not to say that this extraordinary man should have known and 
professed the most opposite religious opinions and the most repugnant philo¬ 
sophical creeds I must add that such a judgment, if it would be excessive 
for the Miserables , is still more excessive with relation) to the Mahabharata. 

This should be said for the first macula origimlis. As to the second one, 
our critics, occupied by their furor chirurgicus, have thought only of indivi¬ 
duating old and younger parts, of remarking presumed contradictions, of 
looking for traces which might have been left in the poem by special cate¬ 
gories of bards, priests and so on : doubtless a very useful work, as useful 
as that done with regard to' the Homeric poems by the atomic critics of the 
last century. But, in such a fervent research, they have looked for the 
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elements that possibly have flown into the MuhdbhuTUta and have not seen 
what was a reality not to be suppressed with aesthetic sophisms, the Mafia- 
bharata given ns by Indian tradition ; they have given the history of the 

materials and have thought that they were giving the history of the poem, 

as one that could delude himself that he is writing the history of Orlendo 
Furioso when! writing on the origin of the stories contained ini it; they have 
considered the trees and have not noticed that there was the forest. 

For such a forest exists, and it is a stupendous one. 'It suffices to 

approach our Mahdbhdrata with open eyes, but also with the mind used to 

Indian thought and without being eager to strike right and left with the 
bistouri, to recognize in it a fundamental design that keeps its limbs organi¬ 
cally united. Who has told Western critics that the didactic parts have 
been added (nobody says in what matter) to the epic ones? May be they 
think that a poem cannot rise as epic and didactic at the same time, and 
the work of a patcher is needed to introduce the didactic element into the 
narrative one of primeval epos ? But these are apriorisms without any 
support. Nobody can impose limits on a creating spirit, and still less West¬ 
ern norms, more or less justified, on an Indian poet. And then—how can 
our critics assert that the author of the M. ahdbh&tota should have purposed 
to pursue only aesthetical aims ? Has Dante pursued only aesthetical aims ? 
Or have not a great deal of Indian poets tried to miscere utile > dulci— even 
the authors of Kavya ? It is therefore necessary in our estimate of the 
MaMbharata to take the poem such as it is, and not as it ought to be ac¬ 
cording to the taste of this or. that critic., If we examine the poem in such 
a spirit, we cannot but admire the way in which didactic and mpakhymic 
matter has been distributed in the main story. 

It is natural that the greatest mass of it should fill the great temporal 
hiatuses, that is the twelve years of banishment in the forest and the interval 
which runs between the end of the battle and the last adventures of the 
Panduids ; in the second period the need of putting the doctrines about royal 
rati in the mouth of the last great representative of the old ksalriya lineage, 
of the dying Bhl?ma, has caused its collocation before the occupation of the 
kingdom by Yudhi$thira. This distribution to fill up temporal hiatuses has 
not only the scope of not disturbing the course of narration, but also that 
of helping the reader to pass over irrelevant years without striking against 
too strong a contrast between periods minutely narrated and others rapidly 
surpassed. In a not different manner Homer introduces often dialogues and 
episodic stories when he must conceal the flowing of times without note- 
worthy events. 

But also the single didactic and narrative episodes are distributed ac¬ 
cording to a plan doubtlessly established before hand : let me only hint to 

the way in which the discussion on the greatest religious and moral prob¬ 
lems is inserted in the consultation which the Panduids have in the Dvaita- 
vana, to the story of Vidula put in the mouth of Kunti who incites Yudhisfliira 
to act, to the conversation of AivatthSman and Rrpa in the Smptika Parvan, 
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even to short episodes as the political teachings of Kapika to Dhrtarastra 
who wants to protect himself against the beginning might of his nephews. 

And—what shall one say about Bhagavadglta ? Its necessary place is 
at the beginning of the fratricide battle, because especially for this, and se¬ 
condarily also for the other events narrated, it gives us the explication and 
the resolution in a higher unity of the formidable moral contrasts. The 
critics who wonder at the faults of the Piapduids and at the immoral teachings 
of Krsna, and construct on them more or less phantastic theories, might 
limi t themselves to think that the Bkagavadgltd is an indissoluble part of the 
poem and seek in it for an answer to their doubts, instead of playing at count 
the verses of the Bhagavadglta to see whether it is possible that so long a 
dialogue might enter in the short lapse of time assigned to it. 

With faultless intuition Sylvain Lfevi 1 saw in the Bhagavadglta, con¬ 
sidered as the enunciation of principles that appear again in the whole 
Mahdbhdrata, fifth Veda destined to the Ksatriyas whom it teaches warrior 
life and thei practice of reign, the heart and the kernel of the poem. Win¬ 
ternitz 2 endeavours to ridicule Levi, calling him “ Dahlmann redivi- 
vus”, and writes : “If one sees the kernel of the Mahdbhdrata in the 
Bhagavadglta, in the Narayamya and in the Harivama, such an opinion can 
be justified; if on the contrary, as I believe, the kernel of the epos must 
be seen in the heroic poem of the great war between Kauravas and Bandavas, 
Levi’s opinion is as unsustainable as Dahlmann’s one”. Here Winternitz, 
made a prisoner by his own theory on the origin of the poem, has not 
understood in its right value the expression “Kernel of the poem” used 
by Sylvain Levi ; Levi wanted to say that the Bhagavadglta constitutes the 
ideal centre of the Mahdbhdrata, inasmuch as it contains the principles 
which animate the whole poem, expressed in the most efficacious form 
and put together in a system; Winternitz, involuntarily, turned with his 
mind to the images of the atomic theory, and he imagined a process oppo¬ 
site to the one viewed by this theory, of an epic kernel around which 
the various elements constitutive of the poem should have assembled. Natur¬ 
ally, how much this process is absurd, so much should be that of epic and 
other elements accumulating around some didactic epyllia. What evi¬ 
dently Levi, meant and to which I subscribe without hesitation, is that 
the poet of the Bhagavadglta is the poet of the Mahdbhdrata, 
who has composed his poem with religious and practical aims and guided by the 
priniciples which he has exposed in the thespesion milos. Nor can one 
say that contradictions exist amongst the principles declared in the differ¬ 
ent parts of the Mahdbhdrata : it suffices to know in this poem the assemb- 
lance of esoteric teachings, culminating in the “ Upani®ad ” of the Bhagavad- 
gitd, and of exoteric teachings, to understand how in it the Hindoos see 


1. Bhandarkm Com. Vol, p. 99 ff., reprinted in Memorial Sylvain Levi, p. 
293 ff. 
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nothing less than the most venerable authority for the religious system which 
governs them since so many centuries. 

s|5 s!«ijs Sis :j! ** 

But, if we suppose for our MaMbMrata one author, one poet, how 
must we think that he proceeded with his work ? It is dear that the epic 
stuff treated by him is very old, and also the stuff of the Upakhymas , the 
didactic one and. so on, existed already for a good deal before his poem. 
Here we can find a good starting point in the enormous mass of materials 
collected in the notes and in the appendix of the Poona edition. Together with 
worthless variants and minor interpolations whose cause it is easy to find, 
we establish here the additions of whole adhydyas, the deplacement of adhyd¬ 
yas, twofold redaction, of the same episode, already known in part to the 
readers of the. old editions, e,g.» in the contest of Kama: and Salya in the 
Kama Paw an. Here there is not a reason why an amanuensis should have 
prolonged by one or more chapters an episode of the poem, or substituted a 
passage in. sloka to one in tristubh, or vice versa, or changed the place of the. 
chapters in a story. The reason evidently is:that when the MaMbharata 
did arrive in certain regions, it found there different redactions of some of its 
episodes, and these redactions have been substituted for or melted with those 
of the newly arrived poem. Now, if in a certain region there existed a certain 
story with its parts in a different order than in the original MaMbharata, this 
means that the author of the MaMbharata has found also in his country that 
story, and the order of parts has been altered by him or it already existed 
such as he fixed it in the poem; if in a certain region an episode was recited 
in tristubh instead of sloka or vice versa, but the contents both of tristubh and 
sloka is essentially the same, we must conclude that the different redaction 
of the original MaMbharata is not a work ex novo by its author, but that the 
author has taken the episode such as he did find already in existence and that 
he has introduced it in his work, just so as he has freely made use of that 
sententious and didactic patrimony which he found in the Sastra-litemtme , 1 
In short, the poet of our MahQbharata has found a good deal of his 


1. Cp. what Hopkins says, Windisch Festschrift , 1914, p. 72 f. after having 
observed the existence of the Hiranyakasipu episode in Harivamsa and in the 
“ Southern text ” of Mahdbhdmta : “ It will not have escaped the notice of those 
interested in the evolution of the epic, that much of the added material in this 
text consists in direct conversion of Purcmic and Harivamsa matter into epic 
material. The tales of Kr§na thus recounted in the Sabha according to the Southern 
text are of this nature. The present story, e.g., makes the forty-sixth chapter of 
Sabha in the Kumbakonam edition. The text is well-nigh the same, but with 
some modifications worth nothing And further (p. 75) : “ It is possible that 

these later added parts of the so-called Southern text of the MaMbharata were 
not copied directly from any one version but were made up of a combination of 
elements in which certain pronounced features always occur...It does not seem as 
if there had been any archetype of the narration as a whole, to which the different 
versions may historically be referred. There is an archetypical story with a few 
salient features; but this had no fixed mould of which the sundry versions are 
variation. Each text is a new form for the old tale'*. 
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stuff already in existence, and has employed it without scruples, nay with the 
conscience of setting forth in this way a venerable tradition; how he did pro¬ 
ceed in its adaptation, a future research will perhaps say. So it is very pro¬ 
bable that in the Iliad the traditional part is not limited to single formulas 
of the epic language, but that in it were freely elaborated older epic songs, 
which would account for the strong quantitative differences between the vul- 
gate text and that of local traditions. When both the Mahabhdrata and the 
Iliad reached different places from those where they arose, the rhapsodic stuff 
existing in them and substantially identical with the one used in the poems 
was substituted for or mixed up with this. Both the Mahabhdrata and the 
Iliad (and in a less degree the Odyssey) represent therefore the definitive 
fixing up b y writing of rhapsodic pre-existing materials made by poets 
who have added their own creations and disposed the whole according to a pre- 
established design, correcting—according to their own taste and capacity—the 


unevennesses, giving a uniform colour and so on. 

Which was the rhapsodic stuff utilised by the author of our Mahdbha- 
rata ? Before all the old Bharata and Mahabhdrata known to the author of 
Asvaldyana-Grhya-Sfdra and perhaps to Banini 1 . Then single episodes 
relating to the heroes of the Bharata-saga, to their forefathers, to other fa¬ 
mous kings and warriors : this stuff comes from the ICsatriya-courts where 
the bards celebrated the deeds of kings and princes and repeated that of older 
heroes. From another source comes the stuff, and for a part also the form 
of edifying upakhyanas, religious and moral: traditions of sanctuaries, o 
lirthas where tellers of the miracles happened in every spots did not. surely 
fail of woody hermitages whose inhabitants, as th t Mahabhmata itself testi¬ 
fies’ were accustomed to tell stories of famous Rsis. Not a little part comes 
from Brahmanical traditions, familiar or scholastic, especially all that is con¬ 
nected in some way with sacrifice, with preeminence of Brahmans and so 
on Finally Brahmanical schools and already existing juridical and o er 
treatises have contributed to the didactic part of the epos.* The work of 
the atomic criticism can be very useful to recognize the different materials 
that have joined in the epos, if it is utilized with prudence; so for instance 
if one does not permit oneself to be influenced too much by formal features. 
It is necessary to take account of a traditional technique which the author 
of our MahSbhdrata has inherited and which he has been able to utilize to 
give to the whole poem an archaic colour ; therefore I wouldnt let *yBdfb 
induced too easily to consider with Oldenberg as remnants of an ancient 


rT'must be noted that the scholia published by Bohtlingk in toe first 
edition of his'Panin, have MahabhSratab mse.; J 

XIII, p. 479-n3. For ff^iSya^-GrJJ-S^ and re. M lanies> X IV, 
hints of WINTERNITZ, Wiener Zeitschm m ate jxunue 

19 °°2. P 'We have a p^lel in ££% 

twoLZhtt Anndi della R. Satola Ncrmale Superiore di Pisa, Senes 
II, Vol. VI, p. 281 ff.; VII, P- 29 ff. 
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prosastic-poetic epos the parts in prose that appear scattered in the poem and 
that for a good deal are only an able imitation of Brahman® prose. In the 
same way, some tristubh passages have been found by our poet, but others 
have been surely written by him. 

Once the unity of the poem, as it has come down to us, has been admitted, 
we can try to date it with a certain precision, without the preoccupation of 
dating its various elements. As already Buhler has seen, our Mahdbhdrata 
must have existed already about 500 a.d., an epoch when it appears as known. 
From the other side,, the poem not only knows Yavanas and Pahlavas, which 
would bring us down to 250 b.c., but also the CIna or Chinese, the Tukhiara 
or Tocharians, the Hupa or Hunnians, the Romaka, or Romans, the iSaka or 
Scythes; Sylvain Levi 1 —preceded by Weber —meant that in the name 
Kaserumant must be seen the name of Roman Caesares. However, CIna, 
Tukhiara, Huna, Saka and above all Romaka cannot have been known before 
the beginning of Christian.era. And if traces of Christianity are to be recog¬ 
nized in the Bhagavadgltd and in other parts of the poem, f.i. in the famous 
.episode of sveiadvlpa, this brings us to the same terminus post quern , the be¬ 
ginning of .our era. All taken by his idea that our Mahabharata has been 
composed in the fifth or sixth century b.c., ' Dahlmann 2 thought that he 
could deliver, himself of the. Romaka by hinting to the fact that, in the poem 
the dinar a is not named". But the poet wants to write a work venerable 
by its antiquity, which is therefore recited by Vaisaqipayana and composed 
by Vyasa : he betrays himself by naming peoples who did come into contact 
with India only in a recent epoch, but he knows that the dindra is an insti¬ 
tution of his times and doesn't name it, just as Buddhism appears only in the 
polemic against its ideas, and the foreign domination is diligently ignored. It 
is a fashioned archaism, like that the Iliad whose author wants to reconstruct 
the world of heroes sung by him, but now and then introduces unwillingly 
anachronisms as contemporary armour, which simply appears side by side 
with the Mycenaean one, and so on. After having so largely determined 
the terms ante and post , I think that we can precise them saying that our 
Mahdbhdrata is arisen between the second and the fourth centuries ad/ 1 4 . 

As to the author of the work, it is certain that he was a Brahmin, and a 
keen research by Dr. Sukthankar 5 has made it probable to think that he 
was a Bhdrgava . As such he was perfectly suited to the literary aim 
that he has set to himself when writing his work, that is of compiling a corpus 


1. Memorial Sylvain Levi p. 200; cp. Weber, Indiscke Skizzen , p. 88, n. 4. 

2. Genesis des Mahabharata, p, 44. 

3. It is named in the Barivamsa ; cp. Keith, JR AS., 1907, p. 681 ff„ whose 
conclusions don't appear acceptable to me, 

4. The same datation is arrived by Livi, cp. Winternitz, Op, di, VoL III, 

p. 628, 

5. V, $, Sukthankar, Epic Studies , VI, The Bhjgus and the Bkmata : a 
text-historical study. (Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute , XVIII, 
1, pp. 1-36) * 
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absolutissimum of the sacred and profane Smrti that had come down to him ; 
of compiling not as a learned philologist would do, collecting faithfully the 
form handed down to him and ordering it according to external criteria, but 
as a poet such as he was, taking the substance of itihasa, puraota, and other 
epic products from one side, of Sdstra from the other one, and using the form 
that had come down to him only inasmuch as it could suit the poem planned 
by him ; otherwise he would freely cut, modify, renew, do over and add, and 
dispose organically the whole around the itihasa of the Bhiaratas, which was 
selected either because a Bharata, nay a Mahabharata already existed and 
had canonical value, or because its stuff was the most diffused in India and 
was felt as the national saga kai’ exochen or finally because in it was 
magna pars the personage of Krsna. From this point of view the Mahd- 
bharata, Satasahasri sarfikita and corpus absolutissimum of the Brahmanical 
Smrti, pertains, as Sylvain Levi 1 well perceived, to the series of those great 
corpora which flourished even in the first centuries of Christian era, 
that is of the Satasahasriha Prajhdparamita and of the Vinaya of the Mula- 
sarvastivadins, monuments of Buddhism, and of the Brhatkathd by Gunadhya, 
monument of profane literature. 

I have hinted to Krsna, and with that to the second aim which the author 
of the Mahabharata had in view. He is not only a literate, but also and above 
all a man of action, and his work is one of religious and social renewal. In 
the Mahabharata are set indeed the foundations of Hinduism; here too the 
old Brahmanical tradition remains untouched, not one iota is changed in the 
Law which Hinduism will not abolish, but complete. The Upanisadic reform 
of the old religion is limited to few initiated, popular cults are stranger to 
Brahmanism, the philosophical S&mkhya is absorbed by Buddhism which, 
protected already by the Maury as and now by the foreign rulers, triumphs 
and threatens to annihilate the traditional religion and together with it the 
whole patrimony of national culture. The reawakening takes place in the 
name of Bhakti, of the new religious form—assumed also by mahayanic 
Buddhism,—which fills with a new soul the old creeds and binds them to¬ 
gether against the common enemy. Sacrifice remains, the gods and the whole 
celestial legion remain, augmented with the popular Deities, the endless cults 
remain also : but all this finds its centre and its justification in Kpjna-Visnu 
or also in iSiva or other personages, every time designations of the Supreme 
Being who supports the cosmic process and who, to give them the final sal¬ 
vation, wants from the creatures only their complete self-abandonment, made 
up of confidence and love. 

This new religious conception has found its support, with the author of 
the Mahabharata, in a philosophy which unites boldly the individualistic 
theories of Sawkhya-Yoga with theopanistic ones of Vedanta: the Purusa 
is at the same time the Brahman. Here too our author makes his own an 
older thought, already appeared in the Svetdsvatara Upanisad, and re-elabo- 


1. Memorial Sylvain Levi, p. 297 f. 
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rates old ideas : but how great a distance from the Upanisad, to the Bhaga- 
vadgita ! The intuition of a solitary seer has become the basis of a religious 
reform whose effects are incommensurable. Naturally I won’t maintain that 
Hinduism is a creation of the poet of the MaMbharata; the creator of the 
system may be another man, but the prophet and the evangelist of it is cer¬ 
tainly he who wrote the Bhagavadgltd and therefore the MahObharata. 

The MaMbharata is therefore at the same time the announcement of a 
new faith and the speculum of kings and warriors, the deposit of heroic, 
religious, juridic, moral traditions of the Indian nation. And it is perhaps 
something else. It is the greatest exponent of a reaction to the use of Prakrit 
in the literature out of strictly Brahmanical circles, and of the successful at¬ 
tempt to give to profane India an overregional and national language. The 
MaMbharata is for all this the greatest cultural battle for the resurrection 
of India, threatened with denationalisation by foreign dominations and by the 
universalistic religion of the Buddha, and righteously it has been and is still 
to-day the book of books for every Indian : 

yo vidyac caturo vedian sahgopanisadian dvijah | 
na cakhyanam idarp vidyan naiva sa syiad vicaksapah 11 

M.Bh 1, 2, 285 P. 









L’HYMNE AUX ASVIN DE L’ADIPARVAN . 1 


Par 

LOUIS RENOU, Paris . 

Depuis les indications fragmentaires donnees autrefois par Weber 
( ZDMG. IV, p. 399 = Ind. Streifen II p. 14) et la tentative de traduction 
faite en 1878 pas Ludwig Mantralitter. (=Der Rigv. Ill) p. 552, il ne semble 
pas que l’interpretation de cet hymne ait fait de grands progres. Cependant la 
belle edition critique du MhBh., qui met a notre portee un texte soigneusement 
etabli de l’Adiparvan, devrait rendre moins hasardeux un nouvel examen de 
cet hymne difficile, comma 1’estime aussi M. H. Weller, qui a donne a cet 
egard d’utiles conseils ZIl. VII p. 93. 

On sait que ce poeme unite deliberement la maniere des hymnes vediques. 
L’imitation se decele des l’abord par la presence de motifs vediques et par la 
maniere dont ils sont amends et traites. Ainsi la cascade de duels rappelle 
immediatement la pratique des hymnes aux Asvin du RV. II 39 et X 106 
(ce dernier au moins attestant qu’il y avail dans cette serie une vieille tradi¬ 
tion d’esoterisme a galimatias). Le vocabulaire, malgre l’intrusion de quelques 
mots recents, est foncierement mantrique, En revanche la grammaire est 
moderne, sauf les “tmeses” banales \a et 6c (la resolution syllabique 
“ nUsatiyau ” 10c ctant a ecarter) ; en particulier l’auteur h’a pas fait usage des 
duels en -;a qui pourtanti trouvaient ici largement leur emploi. Tout i»rte a 
croire. qu’il a surtout vise a renchdrir sur le style decousu et incoherent, ainsi 
que sur le procede par enigmes, qui caracterisent certaines formes de la peesie 
vedicjuc. 

Cette derniere consideration nous invite a limiter l’effort de reconstruction. 
II y aurait danger a tabler sur un type d’hymne a composition serree. Et d’une 
maniere gendrale il est plus prudent de depister J’imitation que de restaurer : 
e’est dans cet esprit que nous presentons cet essai, qui ne pretend pas resoudre 
toutes les difficultes. 

Texts restitu£ de l’hymne aux ASvin 

1. pra punagau purvajau citrabhanu 

gird vd <m> sayisa [mi] tapandv anantau | 
divyau suparijau virajau vimdndv 
adhxk^iyantau bhuvanani visva \ \ 

1. Adiparvan I 3 60 a 70, ed. Sukthankar. Nous citons les str. ici de 1 a 11. 
—Les chiffres sans abrdviation de nom d’ouvrage concement le Rgveda. L’abrdviation 
“ A ” conceme les A£vin. 
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2. hiranmayau sakunI samparayau 
nasatyadasrau sunasau vaijayantau 1 
sakram vayanlau tarasd suvenidv 
abhivyayantav asitam vivasvat || 

3,. grasidm suparpasya balena mrtikam 
amuncatdm asvinau saubhagdya | 
tavat suvritm ammanta mdyayd 
<ye> saitamau get arund uddvaham || 

4 § ast i$ cag av as trisatias ca dhenava 

e k a m vatsatn suvate lam duhanti | 
nimdgosthd vihitd ekadohams ^ 

tab asvinau duhato gharmam ukthyanv || 

5, ek am mbhitfi saptasata ar-ah sritdh 
p r a d h i § v anyd vimsatir arpiid ardh | 

, anemi cakram parivartate 'jaraw 

mdydsvinau <vdm> sammakti carsani || 

dram 

g ekam cakram variate dvddas apradhi 

sammirn ehaksam a m r t a s y a dhdranam j 

yasmin devd ad hi visve vi$aktds 

lav asvinau niuncato mfi visidatam 11 

7. Hndro <yathd> amrtam *vrlrabhuye 
Urodhatldm asvinau ddsapalnl<h> i 

bhillvd girim get <h sa> mudd carantau 
tad drslam alvnd prat hit d vedasya n 

8. yuvdm diso janayalho dasdgre 
samdna{w\murdkni rathayd viyanti 1 

lasmn ydtam rstiyo nupraydnli 

dev, a m a n u $ y a b k&tim acaranti [ 1 

9. yuvdm varndn vikurutho visvarupdnis 
te 7 dMk$iyanti bhuvanmi visva | 

te bhemavo ’py anusrtM car anti 

deva manu § ya 1> acarantijl 

10. t a u nasatydv a is v i nS v dmahe vdffi 
srajarri ca ydyyi bibhrthab pu$karasya | 

<Ceytau nasatydv amfldv rldvrdhdv 

tie devas tat prapadena $flte|| 

11 . mukhena garbham labhatam yuvanau 
gatdsur etat prapadena sute| 
sadyo jdto malar am alii garbhas 

tav asvinau muncatho jivase gdti\\ 
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VERS 1. 

pra .. .sarnsa : “tmese” caracteristique, Fun des rares vedismes pro- 
prement grammaticaux de ce texte. Meme forme, avec mlime place 
des deux elements, VII 100 5. 

purvagau : mot moderne, mais cf. d’une part RV. purvagatvm-, d’autre 
part RV. agrega- et puroga 

purvajau : cf. pra purvaje VII 53 2. Le terme analogue puraja- est 
epithete des A. VII 73 1, et v. des paralleles Rergaigne Rel Ved. 

II p. 431. 

citrabhanu : mot purement vedique (du moins comme adjectif), epithete 
des A. KhIL 13 5. 
gird : entree de plusieurs mantra. 

vd : on peut songer soit a un episme pour vai (cf. Ludwig SBBdhm . 1896, 
5, p. 9), soit bien plutdt a un vedisme pour vdm (lequel figure 
d’ailleurs dans quelques mss.), comme IV 41 2 ; les faits analogues 
cites pour le MhRh. par Ludwig op. c. p. 8, 9 et 16 sont tres peu 
probants. 

Mais le pada a une syllabe de trop et il est tentant d’eliminer 
vd avec Weller ZIL VII p. 294. Ou ne preferera-t-on pas garder 
vd(m) et risquer sarnm (Ire per$. sing, de subj. rgvedique en -d) 

[ H.S. ] 1 ? 

tapanav anantau : cette plate fin de vers a pour elle la multiplication des 
epithetes duelles qui caracterise ce debut d’hymne, et Femploi absolu 
de tapana- au sens de “ qui tourmente ” peut revendiquer X 34 7. 
Mais cet emploi est exceptionnel, et d’autre part mania- dans le RV. 
se dit des choses, non des personnes. On attend a cette place du 
vers Finstr. lapasa, que dome en effet une partie de la tradition manu- 
scrite, et qui repond a tarasd 2c ; le mot final sera des lors vanantau 
(non atteste, mais aisement restituable sur l’indicatif RV. vdnati, 
vandti). Hanantau (sur le present hanati, cf. Holtzmann Gram- 
matisches § 637) pourrait se prevaloir de tdpasa .. .fahi X 83 2, t. 
hantmm AV. VII 77 3, mais est mal eoutenu textudlement. M. H.S. 
inclinerait a garder tapanav anantau comme “split-compound” 
pour * mantatapanm cf. anantatejas ; exemples palis H. S. BSL. 
XXXIII p. 172 note L 

divyau supaxrim : Cf. divyh snpwntf epithete des A. IV 43 3. 
mrajm vimlmau : id. encore la proliferation des epithetes duelles peut inciter 
a conserver vtmja- “ pur ” (.SB, et ailleurs, et atteste aussi dam le MhRh) 
et a conferer k vimrnia-, avec Nllakapfha, la traduction forgfe ad hoc 
de “ incomporable Mais ce n’est qu’un expedient Si vimdna - 
est k entendre, comme il semble, au sens pgvMique de “ celui qui me- 


1. Les remarques qui sont accompagnees des initiales “ H.S/’ sont dues a M. 
Helmer Smith, qui a bien volu nous faire profiler de la maitrise qu’il s’est acquise 
en matiere de metrique palie. 
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sure”, cette interpretation entraine presque inevitablement la restitution 
rajaso. Comme au piada precedent la tradition manuscrite, incertaine 
iti d’ailleurs, aurait. “dualise” ce mot meconnu.—On peut aussi, comme 
dans le piada precedent, poser un “split-compound” pour * virajavi- 
mdnau [H.S.] 

adhiksiyantau : cf. adhiksiyanti bhuvanani visva I 154 2 (mantra frequem- 
ment repris). Cette concordance presque totale du pada exclut la lec¬ 
ture -ksipmtau. ■ -Le plur. nt. visva peut passer pour un vedisme caracteri- 
se; toutefois il faut noter que la meme clausule figure en deux autres 
passages du MhBh. (Hopkins Great Epic p. 251, Ludwig op c. p. 15.) 

Vers 2. 

hiranmayau sctkmi : Cf. hirmpndyap sakunih (applique au brahman-) TB. II 
12 9 7; 1’assimilation des A. a des oiseaux se retrouve ailleurs, cf. Ber- 
gaigne op. c. II p. 443. 

samparayau : le mot est ved. tradif et epique, mais n’apparait nulle part 
avec la valeur adjective qu’il postule ici et qu’admet Nil. II s’agit a 
nouveau de l’epithetisation d’un loc. sarnpamye qu’on a TB. au passage 
precite (ce qui est significatif!) ainsi que Suparnadhy. V (10) 1. Le 
sens fibre du mot parait etre “ qui sauve au moment critique ”, cf. l’em- 
ploi frequent de et Mi pr- (piparti) dans le RV. en liaison avec 
la legende des A. • 

nasatyadasrau : ces noms des A. se retrouvent ailleurs dans le MhBh., sinon 
en dvandva, du moins en juxtaposition (v. Sorensen Index s.v. ; aussi 
saiva Up. ed. Mahadeva Sastri p. 108 1. 4, Brhaddev. VII 6). C’est 
l’effet d’une part du passage au sing, du duel rgvedique nasatyd, d’autre 
part du passage a l’etat de nom propre de l’epithete frequente des A. 
dasra-. Des formules comme n&atya- ■ -dasra I 116 16 ont etc assi- 
milees au type indr a., .varuna, et ont donne naissance a une notion 
geminee. 

sunasau : mot recent, dhoisi peut-dtre par jeu avec le nom Nasatya (etv- 
mologie populaire que Bergaigne op c. II p. 507 prend au serieux), 
mais plus probablement parce que les A. sont compares aux deux nari- 
nes naseva II 39 6 ; cf. aussi urunasau X 14 12. 

mijaymtau : le mot a pu s’introduire ici en raison de sa frequence dans 
1’epopee; rien ne le recomimande pour le sens et plusieurs mss. elimi- 
nent ‘ vai ’, dont la suppression permettrait de restituer une tristabh 
regulitre {toutefois M. H. S. fait observer qu’en rayant vai on banalise 
la tristubh sans l’amdliorer, et qu’en pali la forme 

est licite, cf. pallankasetthe nuufisovar^rpicitte Vimanavatthu 290-' (et 
Petavatthu 445 h ) ; cf. aussi Pra&ia-Up. 1 8® sahasraraSmilj, saiadM 
vartammah, Mund—Up. II 1 6”<M Emploi absolu de jdyalam en 
parlant des A. VIII 35 11. 

Sukrarn vayantau : image rgvddique, cf, d’une part vaso bibhrati sukram 
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Vll 77 2 dit de FAurore, d’ autre part tdntum ... samvayanti II 3 6 dit 

du Jour et de la Nuit. Sukm - comme adjectif est presque exclusive- 
ment vedique. 

suvemau : mot nouveau (repris dans un passage voisin du MhBh., egalement 
archai'sant, I 3 147, rejete dans Fed. Sukthankar) . Mais veman- est 
un mot de la VS. XIX 83, dans un passage relatif aux Niasatya et a 
cote delamentation de vayati et du darsatdm vdpuh des A. 

abhivyayantau : cf. ad hi vyaymva III 53 19 et avavydymn dsitam ... 
vdsma IV 13 4 (dit d’Agni qui allume au matin, marque le depart des 
tenebres; cf. la note de Geldner ad loc. et plus generalement Sieg GN. 
1923 p, 4), Au vers TS. Ill 2 2 2 se trouve la meme opposition de 
sukrdm et d'asilam. Le sens general est done clair : les A., en tissant le 
(vetement) blanc (de FAurore), enveloppent (i.e. cachent, comme on 
a Urodhdya dans le texte de TS.) le (vetement) noir du soleil. Cest 
Fallusion a la face sombre du soleil nocturne, conception bien connue 
depuis les researches de M. Sieg L c. 

Qu’est grammaticalement vivasvat ? Malgre I 44 1 il est peu vraisemblable 
que F auteur ait voulu poser un vivasvat neutre. Nous admettrons plutot 
qu’a limitation des faits bien connus'du Veda, il a cm pouvoir forger 
par u Wortkiirzung ” un genitif -partitif sans desinence, comme on a dans 
le RV.,pour des finales en -t (peu importe si la Wortkiirzung est ou non 
authentique) parikrut dhghasrut samU-samii. Bien entendu la restitution 
d’u-ne finale de. jagati vivasvat ah ne serait pas impossible, mais die n’a 
qu’un faible appui dans la tradition textuelle. Rappelons enfin que dans 
une citation vedique non identifi.ee chez Nir. XII 2 les A. sont appeles 
asitau, et que le mantro connu sukrdm te anydd yajatdm vdm mydl 
s'applique aux A. TA. I 10 1. 

Vers 3. 

a : trait bien connu de la legende des A. (I 112 8 et passim), mais Fanimal 
qui avale la caille est le loup (X 39 13), jafnais le suparnd-. Rappelons 
toutefois que pour le Nir, V 21 ce loup ddsigne le soleil et que le su. 
est un nom manifeste du soleil. 

La forme rgvedique de grasta- est grasitd Notre texte donne la forme 
moderne, qui figure a propos de la legende en question Nir. I.c., Nitimanj. 
n° 42 et chez les comm,entateurs du RV. 

sauhhagaya : clausule de I 164 27 AV. VII 73 8 et ailleurs. 

c-d : corrompu en apparence, en fait vise a imiter la syntaxe heurtee et les 
brusques anacoluthes du Veda. Il s’agit, semble-t-il, des ennemis des 
dieux, du type des Pani, qui, tentant d'emmener les vaches derobees par 
• eux, ont dll slndiner devant la puissance “ magique ” des A. : cf. VI 
62 11 (et ri-dessous 7c) pour les relations des A. avec les vaches pri- 
sonnifcres. Ce sens pourrait lire obfcenu au prix de corrections !6g&res, 
le vdm [on peut conserve! d’ailleurs tdvat, malgre la rarete extreme du 
mot comme entree de mantra] suvrttdv [voc.] a, m. ye sattamau [mieux 
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que l’accus. sattama(h), car une epithete non mantrique comme 
satiama- peat s’appuyer sur des epithetes des A. comme indratama puru- 
tdmd purubhutama purusakatamd madhupatanm maruttama mrlayatta- 
md ydmahutama raihitama vajasdiamaVTtrahantama, Pischel Ved. Stud. 

1 p. 56], etc. La position d’un ye au ddbut du pada d [d’autant plus 
plausible que le pada precedent finit par -yaya, H.S.] restaure une jagati 
reguliere. 

La mention des g a arun&h rappelle celle des arur&sah . pavah VI 64 3 

et gosv arunasu de l’hymne aux A. X 61 4. Pour may ay d, il est vrai qu’avec 
le moyen de nam- le RV. utilise le datif, mais un instr. nidyayd, qui forme 
d’ailleurs une clausule rgvddique frequente, s’explique de soi. La mays- des 
A. est alludee TA. I 10 2 et cf. ci-dessous 5 d. 

Reste l’epithete suvrttau, mot non vedique, qui a pu s’introduire par 
alliteration avec la mention usudle de suvrt- comme epithete du char des A. 

Vers 4. 

Prenant pied sur la mention des vaches faite au vers 3d, le po&te s engage 
dans des enigm.es numeriques, precede essentiellement rgvddique. 
a ■ jes entrees en sasti-, les finales en dhenavah, sont typiques des mantra. 
Le nombre trim's...^ostih figure I 164 48 (hy. a enigmes qui foumit 
beaucoup de materiaux k notre texte) AV. X 8 4 (cf. aussi sasti\i aeds 
VII 18 14 et MhRh. Ill 133 25). II s’agit evidemment d’une enigme 
sur l’annee, et l’on rapprochera (h la suite de Hillebrandt Ved. Myth. 
2me ed. I p. 58) le texte de sSS. XIII 10 11 qui donne le nombre de 360 
comme total des hymnes ou vers aux A. La juxtaposition des givah et des 
dhenavah remonte k I 135 8. 

b : cr. Ill 1 10, relatif a l’etre “unique” qui regoit le lait de femelles “nom- 
breuses”, dans le symbolisme d’Agni. 

L’actif duhanti au sens de “ domner son lait doit etre un souvenir 
des formes rgvddiques (inauthentiques, cf. Wackernagel KZ. XLI 
p. 312) de m€me sens aduhat duhiydt. 
c : opposition analogue entre ndnatt samana- II 12 8 et ailleurs. 
gharmam : le mot est typique des A. (cf. Bergaigne op. cit. II p. 470, 
Geldner ad I 180 4, et notamment 1’expnession gharmo duhyate AV. 
VII 73 1, hymne aux A.) pour designer le breuvage de lait chaud dont 
ils se repaissent. Les mots-clefs de cette str. figurent dejk III 53 14 
(gdvah- ..duhre.. .gharmam). 

ukthyam: mot surtout rgvddique, qui sert d’dpith&te aux A. VIII 9 21 et 
figure volontiers en clausule. Par l’effet d’un transfert dont le present 
hymne offre plusieurs exemples, le mot sert d’dpith£te au ghatmor. 

Vers 5. 

Suite des 4nig me s numeriques; ici encore les dtements en sont emprun- 
tds k i’hy mne I 164, h savoir notamment la roue de l’annde avec ses 720 
jours et nuits (cf. vers 11), l’dpithfete ajdra- appliqude k cette roue (vers 2 
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et 14), le mot arpita. (vers 12 et 14 : pour srita- v. VIII 41 6 AV. X 8 34 
en contexte analogue). Seule est aberrante l’epithete anemi, si elle est anthem 
tique : elle peut representer une divergence consciente d’avec sanemi (cakrdm) 
I 164 14; cf. aussi yuktdnemim dans un hymne aux A., Khil. 12 8. 
samanakti : formation ved., cf. samanjate Nir. XII 7 a propos des A., et 
VS. XXXIII 33. D’apres II 3 2 et 7 (etc.) samanj- a pour regime le 
nom de la divinite; il faut done rendre “ (cette) force magique oint les 
A.”, conrnie on a aktdm dstirasya mdydyd X 177 1. 
carxanl : mot rgvedique, figurant 1 109 5 au duel, mais nulle part appli¬ 
que aux A.—Le pada est defectueux, une syllabe longue manquant 
a la 5me place devant la coupe : M. H.S. propose vain. Nl asvinau mayd, 
ni mayayasvinau (ou mdyabhir asvinau , cf. V 78 6) ne satisfont pleine- 
ment. 


Vers 6. 

Reprise du vers precedent. Sur le char aux douze rais, v. I 164 11. 
L’expression sannabhi- figure ailleurs dans le MhBh. (Ill 133 25L passage 
qui pourrait porter a croire que la fin du piada a devait etre dvadasapradhi, 
mais dvtidasaram est atteste comme epithete de l’annee AV. IV 35 4 -pradhi- 
a pu s’introduire d’apres 5b, et M. Weller l’elimine ZI1. VII p. 294 [ Tou- 
tefois M. H. S. de maintient, cf. ci-dessous].—sur ekaem cakram, v. 1 164 2 
et 48 AV. X 8 7. 

I 2.8. ■ . 

ekaksam : expression modeme mais la mention de Yaks a- du char symbolique 

figure I 164 13-.AV. XIX 53 2. ' 

amrtasya dhdranam : la le?on rtasya dh., qui a pour elle quelques mss., 
est conforme aux formulas rgvediques en rtdsya dhdrman ou dharayd etc., 
passim. Mais amrtasya est possible, cf. IX 110 4 et son voisinage avec 
riUbhi- U 40 1 et passim. M. H. S. note qu’il y a lieu de amserver 
ekdksam amrtasya, en admettant une “haplologie mdtrique”^ (cf. A 
critical Pali Diet. s. V. accupati), laquelle a sa place privilegife au 
choriambe interne de la tristubh-jagati. Des lore la lecture *sanndbhy 
ekdksam de Weller l.c. est evitable. 

c : emprunt presque litteral a I 164 39, avec seule substitution du modeme 
visakta- (depuis AV.) a niseddh. Detail typique : le MhBh. a conserve 
la tmfese du RV., bien qu’avec le changement de prddicat verbal en nomi¬ 
nal die flit devenue insolite. 

ma mtdatam : formulation qui peut reposer le W 3 v ivi venaiam de 1 hymne 

Vers difficile. Le premier hemistiche parait exalter les A. en tant que 
destmeteurs des forces ennemies. Le mot ddsapaM (& lire -%b, ccrnme le 
donnent qudques mss. ainsi que la refonte de la str. qui figure dans l’apparat 
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de Sukthankar) est epithete des pur- ennemies cornme III 12 6 ; le mot 
est attests dans un hymna aux A., Khil. I 12 1. Mais le pada a exige des 
corrections : si la mention du nom d’Indra est authentique, elle doit s’acoom- 
pagner ou d’une particule comparative ( indro yathd, indra iva) ou d’un 
verbe distinct de tirodhctitd.nl : on peut penser a vardhatdm (cf. par ex. VS. 
XX 68). Les trois solutions! ne donnent qu’un rythme mediocre, la derniere 
a du moins l’avantage de ne pas affaibiir la cesure ; vrdhalmn serait encore 
plus risque. 

On peut tenter de garder vrltabhuyau, bion que barbare (cf. Oertel 
Syntax I p. 69): le mot a pu se constituer a la faveur de la “ dualisation ” 
intense qu’atteste notre hymne, avec le sens de “ faisant a nouveau les actes 
(deja fairs par Indra) ”. L’auteur aurait-il pris pareille formation pour un 
vedisme? Un *vrddhabhuyau serait un peu meilleur (a cause de VI 30 
1), mais s’eloigne des donnees textuelles sans profit suffisant.—Mais cornme 
le ranarque M. H.S. notre interpretation de valasya Id semble appeler 
en fin de la un * vrtra. . .signifiant “ au moment de votre victoire sur Vrtra ”, 
soit peut-etre vrtraturye (forme du R.V.). [On sait que dans les textes 
palis Vatrabhu remplace Vrtrahan- cornme epithete d’Indra ; si cette deforma¬ 
tion etait connue des compilateurs du MhBh., un vrtrabhuye loc. sg. (cf 
abhibhuya- en face de abhibhu-) a pu remplacer mtrahatye, H.S.J 

Sur les relations des A. avec le cycle d’Indra, v. Bergaigne op. cit. II 
p. 435. 

tirodhattdm : probablement “ injonctif ” vddique a valeur de preterit. 
bkillvd girim : cf. bhindlsy ddrim VIII 60 16 ; analogue I 116 20 dans la 
legende des A. C’est la reprise de l’allusion deja faite 3d au rapt des 
vaches et a leur reconquete par les A., mais la teneur de cd est deterioree. 
gdvt undacaraniam : Signiftcrait a la rigueur “ faisant sortir la vache ’ (udti- 
carant- avec valeur causative?). Mieux vaut evidemment lire gd [plur., 
cornme 3d et lid] mud a [cf. muds VIII 39 7] carmtau. Cornme le 
fait observer M. H. S., asvinau disloque le rythme, mais par quoi le 
remplacer? La resolution vedique gadb fausserait le mfetre. Si, com- 
me il semble, la syllabe manquante est celle qui suit ga(l}), on peut 
songer a samuddearantau. Hopkins Great Epic p. 294 garde asvinau 
et accepte l’hypermetrie. 

d : le minimum de corrections semble donne par la lecture tad d$rfamahad 
pratitau balasya, ce qui avec le pada c foumit le sens “ les A. aprfes 
avoir fendu le montagne, s’avaneant avec joie, ont rejoint les vaches 
par la puissance visible de leur force ”. Le vers, trfe plat et non exempt 
de modernisme, aurait ainsi du moins son rythme prdservd. Mahrik 
se dit des A. V 73 3 et le compost dntarmhm- peut s’autoriser de RV. 
drtfdwrya-. Mais il set Evident qu’il serait plus satisfaisant de recon- 
naftre dans valasya le nom du ddmon Vala dont la mention est an effet 
attendue en pareil contexte (cf. par ex. le vers prdcitA VS. XX 68). 
Auquel cas prathita masquerait un substantif determine par valasya, 
soit peut&tre *pratidha, cornme on a UpadkS val&sya II 12 3, et ( samu - 
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dd)- carantau de c prendra.it valeur de verbe personnel comma il arrive 
en iriaint passage dn RV. pour le partidpe present, [tad drsiam ahnd 
prathita valasya pourrait etre conserve “ ie jour en fut temoin lorsque 
le vala- fut ouvert ”, en posant prath- caus. (d’oii le nom verbal pra~ 
thiti-) comme equivalent d’ apa-vr- qui figure dans les formules vedi- 
ques analogues, v. Oldenberg ad li 12 3, H.S. 

Vers 8. 

yumm : noter le nomin. post-vedique. 

diso janayatho dam : sous reserve que F expression das a dis - n’apparatt pas 
avant la prose vedique, la creation des dis- attribute a telle, ou telle 
divinite est mentionnee X 90 14 AV. X 7 34 et XIII 4 34. 

samdnam murdhni : la correction samdnamurdkm ( h) s’impose, et ameliore 
le metre [la 3me longue de 4b 4c 5 a 6a 6c 7b 8 c 9 a 10 ad 11c s’accom- 
pagne d’une cesure apres la quatrieme, H. S.j : le mot s’applique aux 
Ms- TS. IV 3 11 4 et paralleles. 

raihayd : ne pent representer directement Finstr. rathayb du RV., best id 
necessairement une epitbete de dis-. 

c : cf. pour la construction nominale de ydlarn les phrases mama ydtdm 
dnuvarimdnah AV. Ill 8 6 asya. .. ydtdm X 8 8 . 

devd manusydh : asyndete commune en vedique. 

ksitim dcaranii : u se dirigent vers leur demeure ” : emploi vedique des deux 
. termes. . . . . ■ . . 


■■ .'Vers '9. ■ ■ ■ . . 

a : cf. varnayfi car ala dmimdne...vtrupe 1 113.3 (dit du Jour et de la Nuit). 

vikurulho ; Felimination de la syllabe vi, retablissant une tri$tubh> sup- 
primerait du m6me coup un vi-kr- avec une acception peu vedique de 
** manifested deployer ” (cf. aussi kmutkdh dans Fhymne aux A. X 39 
11), Autre, Hopkins op. c. p. 307. M. H. S. incline aussi a garder la 
“cadence upam§adoi>aU ” en attirant Fattention sur le rapport de 9 a 
4 8a semblable h celuit de 2b a lc. II rappelle aussi que vi-kr- esit idio- 
matique en m. ind. avec varna- et que le preverbe va bien avec le mot 
suivant. 

visvarupa- : forme exclusivement vedique ou archa'isante. 

b : v. le vers Id. Emprunt presque textuel a I 154 2, l’entree en “ ie ” pou- 
vant provenir du pada c* 

c : cf. d’une part ete tye bhdn&vafy ... duh VII 75 3, d autre part prd bhd- 
ndvah sisrate V 1 1, ce qui donne quelque appui & la forme incertaine 
musrtds . 


8d. Type de refrain rgvedique. 


Vers 10. 


amahe : la forme n’a pour appui que l’hapax maha 3 VII 97 2 (padap. 
make) qui est une 3me pers. et a pour subject un nom de divinit4. I make 
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serait evidemment la correction la plus simple, a moins de recourir a 
navdmahe ou stuvdmahe suggeres par quelques mss., qui ont 1’incon- 
venient d’alterer la structure de la str. M. H. S. se demande si l’on a 
fait sur mahita- “ laudatus ” une Ire pers. du moyen make “ laudo ” 
(pour mahaye), et a-mahe “magnopere extollo”. Les ecrivains palis 
ont souvent hesite s’ils devaient reformer sur le participe -ita- un present 
-ati ou -ayati. 

b : cf 1’epithete des A. puskarasraja X 184 2 AV. Ill 22 4 Khil. IV 8 2. 

rtdvrdhau : il faut se garder de toucher a ce mot rgvedique, typique, epithete 
des A. I 47 1 et ailleurs. Amrtm est egalement epithete des A. V 42 
18.—La faute metrique est au debut; il semble qu’on doive lire etau 
ndsatyau, bien que nous ayons resolu d’eliminer ce schema metrique de 
8 b [H. S.] ; etau alternant avec tau 10a comme elat 11 b avec tat 10 d. 

rte devds : il s’agit du locatif de rla-, comme le montrent les alliterations en 
rta- tel les que I 2 8, 23 5 etc. D’ailleurs l’entree rfe devds parait engager 
le vers dans le cadre de IV 33 115 ou de X 55 Id. Mais nous sommes 
en presence d’un debris (volontaire?), dont la suite a ete remplacee par 
la clausule de 115. 


Vers 11. 

a et b : enigmes de type vedique, analogues h celles que Bergaigne op. c. II 
p. 48 sqq. a recueillies autour d’Agni, mais dont 1’original exact semble 
manquer. Nous entendons le sens litteral comme suit : “ les deux jeunes 
gens [les A., comme dans le RV,. passim? En ce cas on pourrait rap- 
procher vaguement X 184 2. Du moins peut-on dire que la position 
d’un duel a ete favorisee par les duels qui precedent] congoivent le foetus 
par la bouche [on attend plutot le moyen labhetdm, donne en fait par 
certains mss.], le mart le procree par la pointe du pied”. On peut 
comparer tres vaguement I 164 7. M. H. S. prcfere prendre yuvanm 
comime vocatif et garder lahhatam comme 3me pers. de l’impdratif: 
“ qu’elle (i.e., la mere mentionnee 11c) congoive par la bouche, 6 jeunes 
gens ”. 

sadyo jato : entree de mantra III 5 8 VIII 77 8. 
mStaram ... : cf. maUrta g&rbho atti X 79 4. 

ftvase : infinitif vedique connu. On hesite h recourir h la correction trop 
facile ftvase naff, (comme on a dans l’hy, aux A. II 39 6). Gaff forme 
clausule I 91 22 et passim, et la mention se raccorde aux vers 3 d et 6 d. 
Muc-, qui est caract&ristique de la diction des hymnes aux A., figure 
en compagnie de gd- I 61 10 IV 12 6. 

Vers 12. 

La str. 12 qu’on n’a pas reproduite ici, est de caract£re modeme, 
rnetriquement rdgulierc, et a pour seul but de foumir le lien 
avec la prose qui suit. 
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Les coupes tout le long des str. 1-11, sent bien marquees, ce qui est 

plutot vedique qu’epique. Mais il fault ajouter [H. S.] que cette tradition 
est maintenue, sinon exageree, dans les anciennes Upani§ad et dans le canon 
pali ; les pada longs (“ contamines”) 2b 9 a s’expliquent en fonction de la 
coupe obligatoire. 

Bref, si le style <est pseudo-vedique, le rythme est upanisado-pali. 

Mais, dans le style meme, il y a un trait qui, se retrouvant d’ailleurs 

en vedique (Bloomfield RVRepet p. 5 sqq. et passim) comme en pali, 
est un element instruct!! de restitution ; c’est la concatenation qui joint entre 
elles les strophes : nous avons note par des. caracteres espaces les mots de 
rappel. 11 suffira d’y ajouter les indications suivantes : x 

Asvinau se trouve en outre dans 3b id 5 d 6 d lb (ce qui rend 7c suspect) 
10$ et 11 d; a 8 a et 9a le nom est .remplace par le pronom yumm , tandisque 
revocation par les noms prop-res Nasatya-Dasrau sufflt pour les str. 1-2 qui 
torment un yugmaka. 

Le rappel devaJi (9d 10 d) est fort banal, et le lien entre 6 b et 7a suppose 
que amriasya 65, lecture metriquement difficilior, remonte a F auteur de 
Fhymne. Les leeons dw Mas dr am et dvddasapradhi etant toutes deux cor- 
rectes, nous avons en derniere analyse un archetype a surcharge, soit . 

dram ' ■ , 

dvddas apradhi Or pradhi - est certainement moms frequent; (a lepoque 

en question) que ne Fest ara- (la roue^u cakravartin est sahas$dra y Digha N. 
II 172 10 v. aussi Visuddhimagga 198 30 Udana 76 26), et justement pradhi- 
etablit le lien' attendu entre 5b et 6a, et.cela par un mot pen banal: autre- 
.ment,' ce serait 5 .ah ardk : 6a dvddasdram . 


x. A partir d’ici, nom transcrivons une communication par lettre i qu’a bien 
roulu nous faire M, Helmer Smith. Uapplication de lo loi de la concatenation 





ON ' THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE KRSNA-EPIC 

By 

WALTER RUBEN, Ankara (Turkey) 

It is a well known fact that the Brahma pur ana (B) contains the short¬ 
est recension of the story of the youth and the heroic deeds of Sri Krsna, 
that there is a fuller record of the same recension in the Visnupurana (V), 
that the Kpspa-epic of the V has been composed afresh in that of the 
Bhagavatapurana (Bh), Brahmavaivarlapurana (Vai) and Harivamsa 1 2 3 
(H), and that in “V and H sometimes characteristic expressions and 
whole fragments of stanzas are identical. 

It is my intention to show in this paper that it is possible to reconstruct 
a recension of the Knjpa-story yet by far shorter than that of the B, and 
this shortest text-form may be the oldest obtainable “archetype” of the 
Kr§tja-epic. In order to reconstruct this archetype we have to compare 
carefully the B (plus V) with the H. Both these texts are nearly identical 
in the first “ puranic” part, of the II, i.e. the cosmogony, the genealogies 
of the gods and kings etc., the so-called pancalak§ana, :! and likewise the 
second part of the H comprising the life-story of Sri Krspa is fundamentally 
the same as in the B—besides enormous interpolations in the H. Now the 
point of greatest interest is this that when we take away these interpolations 
of the 11, which can be recognised easily, then the remaining stanzas of the 
H are even less in number than those of the B ! 

The stanzas of the B not to be found in the H can be easily omitted. 
They are not at all important for the reixirt of the actions of the hero-god. 
They are rather superfluous and may therefore be regarded as later additions. 
The interpolations in B and V are usually songs of praise, hymns of the god 
Sri Kr§pa (31*, 33*-38*). But those of the H are for the most part fuller 
descriptions of the situations suggested in the text (I*—4*, 17* ; the same in 
V : 29*). This difference hints at the literary and religious character of 
these texts. In the following pages we will oppose Kpspa’s Kialiya-adventure 
of the B against the same in the H, and we shall see that the archetype 
reconstructed in this fashion, contained only 33 stanzas, the B 56, the V 80, 
the H 109, the Bh 68, the Vai 168, the Padmapurdna 6 and the Agnipuma 
only one stanza. 

1. Wilson, Viwupuritut I, p. CIX aq. 

2. Windisch, Ueber das Drama Mrcchaka/ika und die Krwalegende, Verh. 
d. kgl. Ges. d. Wiss. z. Leipzig, phil, hist. Kl. 37, Bd. 1885, p. 474 ; Holtzmamn, 
Das Mahabharata und seine Teile IV, 1895, p. 37 ; Tadpatrikar, The Kpspa- 
problem, Annals of the Bhand. Or. Res. Inst. Poona 1931, 269 sqq., 276, 296. Kirfel, 
Kr$na$ Jugendgeschichte in den Pur&na in : Beitrage zur Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte Indiens, Bonn 1926, pp. 299 sq. 

3. Kirfel, Das Purina Pancalak?ai?a, Bonn 1927 pp, XXVIII, XXXIII, XLII. 
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As regards the stanzas common to B and H, some are indeed verbatim 
identical (6ab, 7ab, 13ab, 15, 16b, 17b, 18b, 20, 30) and it may be mentioned 
that these stanzas are no common phrases, but the decisive words of the 
chapter. Out of these stanza 20 shows that in the old Kr,s;na-epic there 
were slokas with 6 padas. Further on : some stanzas of B and H are rather 
similar to each other (e.g. 8, 13cd, 19) ; but others (14, 21—24) differ 
so widely from one another that perhaps not everybody will acknowledge 
that they are remnants of the old archetype at all. It is impossible in these 
cases to reconstruct the wording of the archetype. But something like these 
stanzas must have been in the archetype, and the difference between B and 
H is not greater than the difference between two recensions of many stanzas 
of the Mahabharata and Ramayana ! I count 33 slokas of the archetype 
in this chapter; but it may be that there were some more the remnants 
of which can perhaps be found in the interpolations 16*—17* ( anilasanah — 
analananak) or 23*-— 24* (dmtah praskhalito—artah skhalita ). 

It is interesting to observe the stanzas 7cd, 12ab, 18cd ; they show how. 
one line (two padas) of the archetype-—preserved in one recension—became 
a couplet of two lines (four padas) in the .other recension. Moreover a 
second type of text-corruption can be studied rather often : single padas have,, 
teen removed from their .original sloka.; this deterioration too happened 
mostly in H (28c;, 26a, 32a), seldom in B (27c). . 

As regards the wording of the archetype, we may follow in general the 
B instead of the H because in the B there are less interpolations than in the 
H. But, for instance, the text of stanza 27 has been altered in B (and V). on 
account of the preceding interpolation of the hymn, of the serpent-women. 
Further on there are at least some rare stanzas in which V and H agree against 
B (9a, lid, 13a, 15a, 16a, 18b, 20c). In these cases V and H have kept the 
old wording of the archetype, although V, owing to its interpolations, may be 
regarded as an offshoot of the B. In other cases V has innovations against 
B and 11 (3d, 15d, 32a). It will be useful to compare manuscripts of all 
these texts, as for instance in stanza 20 one single manuscript of B agrees 
with the II and V against the printed edition of the B. In the same way 
the critical comparision of these three texts will be decisive with regard to 
the textual valuation of the different manuscripts, for instance when Sukthan- 
kar will begin his critical edition of the H ! 

In the following chapter of the Kaliya-adventure, on the left side has 
been printed the text of the B (and V) ; the figures of the V are added in 
parentheses (). On the right side is the text of the H. The figures of all the 
interpolations, are marked by an asterisk (*). The rare vmx lectiones are 
taken from the following printed editions. 

H ;1) ed. Venkatdvar Press. Bombay sam. 1983, oblong. 

2) ed. Mmachandrafetri Kinjavadekar. Poona 1936 who cites the 
manuscripts ka, Mia, ga, gha, 

B ; ed. Anand&Srama S. S> 
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Y : 1) ed. Bombay 1853. 

2) ed. by Bhagavata Bhaskarasuta Visvanatha, oblong. 

3) ed. Bombay 1824 saka. 

Wilson, Wor ks IX (London 1868), has used three manuscripts (vide ibid, 
vol. VI, p. CXIV) which differ only a little from one another. In paren¬ 
theses ( ) the figures of corresponding stanzas of the Bh are noted, but the 

wording of this Purana differs so much from B, V and H that it cannot be 
used for the reconstruction of the archetype. Nevertheless it^ is quite clear 
that the Bh is to be derived from the recension of the B (33*, 35*, 29) or 
rather V-recension (37*). Only in Sloka 9 of the interpolation 17* there 
may be some similarity between H 9 and Bh 9c ; that may be explained 
as a borrowing of Bh from the H. Further on the Bh has some inter¬ 
polations of its own : after sloka 1 the Bh tells somd story of the cows, how 
they were poisoned and restored to life by Sri Krena (Bh. 15, 48—52). The 
same story occurs in Vai 19, 1—7. Instead of sloka 14, the Bh (16, 12 sqq.) 
gives some particulars about dreams and omina of the herdsmen by^ which 
they came to know the adventure of Kr?pa. The speech of Balarama (23—24) 
is omitted in the Bh (16, 16). At the end of the chapter the Bh adds some 
12 slokas (17, 1—12) about the previous history of Raliya. 

In the Padmapuratia (272, 128—134) the story is told in the shortest 
way. In the B—'V—H the Raliya-snake has 5 heads, in the Bh a hundred 

(16, 28), but in the P( 129 ) one thousand ! 

The Vai (IV, 19) finally contains all the material of the Bh and some¬ 
thing more. It is therefore the youngest among these texts. As regards 
the wording there is no more any connection between the B -'V—Bh- -11 and 
the Vai. The fight and the whole story is told in very short terms (8—13). 
Then follows an episode of the queen of the snake Surasa who, after praising 
Sri Knoa in a hymn (15—32) ending in a sravaijaphala (33 sq.), is dis¬ 
missed by Krspa very kindly to the Goloka (55 57). Instead of her, Kp?ija 
gives to Raliya a shadow-queen (chaya) (cf. the shadow-Sita of the Vai, 
Kurmapurana and Adhyatmaramayaya : Printz in Bdtrage zur Literalur- 
wissemchaft und Geistesgeschkhtc Iniims : vide supra, p. 109 sqq.) 

After that follows a corresponding episode how the victor Krspa kindly 
sends the defeated Kialiya toi his original abode in the ocean and Raliya on 
his part praises Sri Krsna in a hymn (75 sqq.) ending again in a Sravaijaphala 
(93 sq.). This hymn may be used as a charm or (written on a birchbark 
which is used for manuscripts in NW-India) as an amulet against snake¬ 
bite (96). In the three older texts no such charms are mentioned. In the 
Bh 16, 61 sq. we are told that he who recites this Raliya-adventure, may 
not fear snakes, and that he who bathes in the Jumna in the spot where 
Raliya was defeated by Sri Rrsoa, becomes free from all his sins. But 
only in the Vai the snake is as holy and inviolable as the Biiahmaijas. Accord¬ 
ingly! in the Vai is missing the topos of the V 68 sq. (in 37) and Bh that 
the snakes are bad because God made them bad, and that they therefore 
should not be beaten by the God. On the ghat in Brindaban there is now-a- 
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days a small temple with the Image of the snake and a Bmhmana Is reciting 
the story of Kialiya for the pilgrims there—but it is a pity that I forgot, to ask 
him what recension he was reading. 

Then the Vai contains the previous history of Kialiya with fuller de¬ 
tails than the Bh ; it mentions! Sapbhari (123 sqq.) and his kindness to the 
fishes. The story of this saint is one of the oldest contents of purianic texts 
(Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 1922, pp. 56, 73). 

Suddenly the Vai returns to the fight of Krsna against Kialiya (136 
sqq.) and to the lamentations of the herdsmen and Riadhia (146 who is not 
mentioned in the older texts). Balarama’s consolation (151 sqq.) is missing 
in Bhj. Finally Krsria, shining like the rising sun, comes out of the water 
(163). These last stanzas.,(136 sqq.) are so abruptly annexed to the previous 
story that we have to search for a strong textual reason. But as long as 
we do not know the source of the Vai—in general it must have been similar 
to the Bh—we cannot clear up this problem. Perhaps the author of the Vai 
found no better way to reintroduce the speech of Balarama missing in Bh. 


Kaliyadamanam 

B. 185 ; V. v, 7 ; H. II, 11. sq.; Bh. X, 15, 47—16Vai. IV, 19 ; 
P. 272, 128—134. 


1) Ekada tu vmd Riamam ' 

■ Kr§po Vmdiavanam yayau | 
vicadara vrto gopair., ■ 
'vanyapu§pasra^jjvalah\j ; |.-.l.;(l)- 

(Bh 47) 


kadacit tu tada Krsno 
vina Samkarsanena vai ,| 
cacara tad vanam ramyam 
kamarupi varananah lj 1 || 


1*) II : kakapak§adharah sriirm chyamah. padmadalek^anah [ ■ 

■ srlyatsen, orasSV yuktsJj <^a§&hka iva nirmalahi, jj .H 2 j j , . , 
sangaden ngrahastena 3 pamkajodbhinnavarcasa | 
sukumarabhitamrepa knamtavikramtagamina || H 3 || 
plte pritikare nmam padmakinj alkasaprabhe 2 | 
suk?me vasano vasane sasamdhya iva toyadah || H 4 11 
vatsavyaparayuktiabhyam vyagriabhyam gandarajjubhib | 
bhujiabhyiam sadhuvrttiabhylam pujitabhyiam divaukasaih 3 11 H 5 | j 
sadrsam pundarikasya gandhena kamalasya ca | 
rariaja casya tadhalye rucirausthaputam mukham 11 H 6 |j 
sikhlabhis tasya muktiabhl raraja mukhapahkajam 4 j 
vrtam §a§padapahktlbhir yatha syiat padamapdalam [ | H 7 ! j 
tasyarjunakadambadhyia nlpakandalamalinl \ 

sa tayia malaya vlrah susubhe kanthasaktayia 6 1 
meghamaliambudasyamo nabhasya iva murtiman 11 H 9 |! 


1* 1) padena : kha 2) sannibhe : kha 
5) pi: kha 6) sarvapu^paya: kha. 


3) sadamarih 4) maptjalam : ka 
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eken amalapatrena kaijthasutravalambina | 
raraja barhipatreqa mandamarutakampina 11 H 10 [ j 
kvacid gayan kvacit kridams cancuryams ca kvacit kvacit | 
parpavadyam srutisukham vadayaips ca kvacid vane 11 H 11 |j 
gopavertum sumadhurarn kamat tam api vadayan | 
prahladanartham ca gavam kvacid vanagato yuva || H 12 j| 
gokule'mbudharasyamas cacara dyutiman prabhuh | 
reme ca tatra ramyasu citrasu vanarajisu j| H 13 || 
mayuraravaghu$tasu madanoddlpamsu ca | 
meghanadaprativyuhair niaditasu samantatah 11 H 14 11 
sadvalacchannaraargasu silindhiiabharaijasu ca | 
kandalamalapatrasu 7 sravantisu navam jaiam |j H 15 [| 
kesaranam navair gandhair madanibsvasitopamailj | 
abhikspain nihsvasantisu kaminlsv iva nityasah* 11 H 16 11 
sevyamano navair v-atair dmmasarpghatanihsrtaih | 
tasu Knjno mudarp lebhe saumyasu vanarajisu |j H 17 || 
sa kadacid vane tasmin gobhih saha paribliraman 
dadarsa vipulodagram" sakhinam sakhinam varam || H 18 || 
sthitani dharapyam meghabham nibidam dalasaipcayaih 1 " | 
gaganarddhocchritikaram parvatabhogadhlaripam || H 19 || 
nilacitrangavarpais ca sevitaip bahubhili khagaih | 
phalaih pravalaiii ca ghanailj sendracapaghanopamam || H 20 j| 
bhavanakaravitapam latapuspasumanditam | 
visalamulvanatani pavanambhodadharipam j| H 21 |] 
adhipatyam iv inyesarri tasya desasya sakhiriim 
kurvapaip subhakarmapam niravarsam arratapam 11 H 22 |) 
nyagrodbam parvatagrabharp Bhapdiram nama namatali | 
dr§tva tatra mathp cakre nivasaya tatali’ 1 prabhuh 11 H 23 11 
sa tatra vayasa tulyair vatsapialail) sail anagha | 
reme vai vasaraip 13 Krspafc pura svargagato yatlm || H 24 || 
tam kridamanaip gopalali Krsnarp BhEpdiravasinam | 
ramayanti sma bahavo vanyaih kridanakais tadia 11 H 25 | j 
anye sma parigayanti gop& muditamanasab | 
gopalah Krsnam ev anye gayanti sma ratipriyah 11 H 26 11 
tesarri sa gayatim eva vadayam asa vlryavan | 
parrjavadyantare venum tumblvmam ca tatra ha j | H 27 J | 
kadacic carayann eva gab sa govpsabheksanah |j H 28 ab j| 

2ab) sa jagam itha Kalindfm (cf, 1 jagama Yamunatlram 

Bh. 47d) I latalarpkrtapadapam l|28 cd|| 

lolakallola§aiinlm | 2ab (2ab) j 

7) danti?u kha 8) yo?ilsv iva samantab : kha 9) gre:ka 10) patra : kha 

11) d5:kha 12) divasatp: kha 13) tha: ka 2ab 1) mS: ka. 
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2*) H : tarangapangakutiliip varisparsasukhanllam | 

tarn ca padmotpalavatim dadarsa Yamuniam nadlm j j H 29 j | 
sutlrthaip svadusaliliam hradimip vegagamimm j 
toyavatodyatair vegair avanamitapadapam 11 H 30 | | 
liamsakarari'Clavodghu§tani sarasais ca ninaditam 1 | 
anarghamithanais 2 caiva sevitam mithunecaraih || H 31 | |, 
jalajaifc prambhih kimara jalajair bhusitam gttnaih [ 
jalajaih kusumais citram jalajair haritodakam || H 32 || 
prasrtasrotacaranam pulmasronlmandalim j 
avartarxabhigambhiram padmaromanuranjitiam 11 H 33 11 
tatacchedodaiaip kantaip tritarangavalldharam | H 34 ab | ; 


2cd) tlrasarplagnapA^iimighaib phenaprahr§tavadanam 

teantim iva sarvatai) prasanniam hamsahjasinlm 

2cd (2cd) |i || 34cd || 

3*) H: rucirotpalarakto^tblm 1 natabhrum jalajebsamm | 

hradadirghalala'Jantiaip Mntiam saivalamurdhajiam | J H 35 11 
'■ cakravakastanatatirii tlraparsvayatananam | 
dirghasrotay atafohu jam abhogasravaniayatiam || H 36 || . 
karapdavakundalinim srimatpankajalocamm j 
tatajabharapopetaip mlnanirmaiamekhalam || H 37. j|. 
variplavaplavak^aumarp sirasariavanupuram | . 
feBsacamlkararp vase vasansam hamsalak$anam 11 H 3.8 | j ■ 
bMmanakranuliptahgiip kurmalak^apabhu^itam | 
nipanaSvapadapIdaip nrbhih pmapayodhaiiam || H 39 || 
gyapadocchi^tasaiiMm asramasthianasaipkulam | 
tarn samudrasya mahi$im Iksamapah samantatah 11 H 40 11 


3) tasyaip catimababhlmam 
vi^agnikapabhu^itara 1 
hradam KSliyanagasya | 

d^£rrl#tlva :s bhi§apam J| 3 (3) 


cacara ruciraip 
Yamuniam upasobhayan j 
tam caran sa. nadlm sre?tham 
dadarsa hradam uttamam 


|| H41 || 


4*) H : dlrgham yojanavistaraip dustaram Tridasair api | 

gambhlram aksjobhyajalam nigkampam iva sagaram || H 42 || 
toyajailj svapadais tyaktam Sunyam toyacaraih khagaih | 
agadhenSmbhaa purpam meghapupam iv iambaram 11 H 43 | j 
dufrkhopasarpyarp tlre$u sasarpair vipulair vilaife | 
vi$&rapibhavasyigner dhiitnena parivestitam || H 44 11 

(45 vide infra). 


akaMd apy asamcaryaip khagair akasagocaraih | 
tp)e§v api patatsv apsu jvalantam iva tejasja || H 46 |[ 


2* 1) vi: ka 2) anyonya : ka, kha, gha 3) kha om. H 32 ! 4) prasthita: kha 
5) panka: kha 

3* 1) radhi : ka, kha 2) pa : kha 

3) 1) Srtavariiita : V 2) dadjie V 3) atlva: V 1I2 
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samantad yojanaipsagram devair api durasadam ] H 47 ab 

(cf. H. 42 ab) 

4ab) visagnina visarata vi§analena ghoreria 

dagdhatiramahatarum | jvalaprajvalitadrumam 1 |47cd 

4ab ( 4ab) 

5*) B, V : Viatahatarnbuviksepasparsadagdhavihamgamam | 

4cd(4cd) (cf. Bh. 16,4 sq.) 

tam atlva mahiaraudram mrtyuvaktram 1 ivaparam j 

5 ab (5 ab) 

6*) H : vrajasy ottaratas tasya krotsamiatre niriamaye | H 48ab 

4cd) vilokya cm t ay am asa tarp dr§tva cintayam asa 

bhagavan Madhusudanah Kr§po vai vipulam hradam l| 

|| 5cd (5cd) I! II 48 cd || 

7*) H : agadham dyotamanam ca kasyayam mahato hradah 1 | H 49 ab 

5ab) asmin vasati dustatma 

(cf. H 50b) asmin sa Kialiyo nama 

Kaliyo ‘sau visayudhah | kalanjanacayopamal? ||49cd|| 

6ab (6ab) 

8*) H : uragadhipatih saksad dhrade vasati darunah | H 50ab 

5cd) yo mayd nir jitas tyaktva utsrjya sagaravisam 

dusto na§tah payonidhau 1 | yo maya viditah puna 11 50cd 11 

|| .6cd (6cd) || | 

9*) bhayiat patagarajasya suparpasyoragasinah | H 51ab 
6) teneyarp, du$ita sarvd Yamuna sagararjigma 7ab (7ab), 51cd 

na narair 1 godhanair vapi ; abhogyaip 2 tat paisunaip hi 

tpsartair upabhujyate 3 j apeyaip ca jalarthiniam ||45ab|| 

|| 7cd (7cd) |j 

10*) H : upabhogaih parityaktarp surais 1 tri?avaharthibhih 1 45cd 
bhayat tasy 2 oragapater nayam deso ni?evyate | 
tad idarp darupiakraram aranyarp rudhasadvalam 11 52 11 
savarohadrumarp ghorarn klrnam hanialatadrumaib | 
rak$itaip sarpai&jasya sacivair Sptakjaribhih 11 53 11 
vanam nirvfeayakiaratp visannam iva duhsprsam I 
tair aptakaribhir nityaip sarvatah pariratejitam || 54 || 
saivalanalinais capi vrk§aih ksudralatakulaih'' | 
kaitavyamargau bhiijete hradasyasya tatav ubhau 11 55 J | 

4ab) 1) jvalitodakam: kha 5*) 1) cakram: V* 7*) 1) kasyedsup sumahad 
dbradam: kha 

5cd) 1) nidhim : V 

S) 1) gopair : V* 2) jyam : kha 3) jivyate : V 2 , s 

10*) 1) sadbhis : ka, gha 2) bhayid asya :kha 3) k?upa : kha 
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7ab) tad asya 1 nagardjasya 2 kartavyo nigraho mayd \ 8ab (8ab), 56ab 
11*) H : yath eyam saridambhoda bhavec chivajalasaya || 56cd || 

7cd) nityatrastab 3 sukhatti yena vrajopabhogya ca yathia 

care yur vrajav\ asinah nage ca damite maya | 57 ab 

|| 8cd (8 cd) jj sarvatra 4 sukhasamcara. 

sarvatirthasukhasrayia 

1157 cd || 

8) etadartham nrloke smin etadartham ca vaso ‘yam 1 

avatiaro maya krtah | vraje ‘smin gopajanma ca | 

yad es dm utpathasthdnam ami§lam utpathasthaham 

karya £astir 2 duratmanam nigrahartham duratmanam 

II 9 O) H || 58 || 

9) tad mam niatidurastham enam 1 kadambam aruhya 

kadambam urusakhinam | tad eva sisulxlaya | 

zdhiruhy otpadsyami vinipatya hrade ghore 

hrade ’smin jivanisinah damayisyami Kaliyam 11 59 | j 

II 10 (10) || 

12*) H : evamkrte hahuviryam loke khyatim gamisyati || 60 j| 


lOab) ittham vicintya baddhvd ca 1 
gadham parikarani tatah | 
llab (llab) 


sopasrtya naditiram 
baddhvS parikaram drdham 


lab 


13* ) H : arohac capalab Kr$pab kadambasikharam muda ]: led [1 


Kr§pab kadambasikhartl lambamano ghaniakrtih 1 | 2ab 


10 cd) nipapdta hrade tatra hradamadhye ‘ karoc ebahdam 

sarpariajasya vegatah 2 nipatann ambujeksanah ||2cd|| 

|| lied (lied) (Bh 16,6) || 

11) teniapi 1 potato tatra Kf§i>ena tatra patata 2 

ksobhitah sa maYmhradah | ksubhito 3 Yamunahradah | 

(Bh. 7ab) sampriasicyata vegena 

atyarthadurajiatams 4 ca 5 bhidyamiana iwambudah 11 3 J | 

taips cSsincan® mahiruhan 

II 12 (12) || 


7) 1) na tasya : V 2 2) sarpa : H, ka (B) 3) nitya...ga; nistrasas tu : V 1 
Wilson. 4) sarvartu : ka 

8) 1) me : kha 2) satir : ga 

9) 1) etan : V 2 , a B 2) etarp : kha 3) nalinasinah : Vj; anilasinab: V 2>3 
12*) Ka om.; idam ardham adhikam iti pratibhati: RamachandraSastri 

10) 1) sa : kha 2) vegitah : V l>2 

11) 1) bhi : V 2>3 Wilson 2) sa Kr§ijenabhipatata : ka, kha 3> k§o : ka, kha 4) 
aril: V 5) taips tu : V 6) tan asincan : V 2 , 3 Wilson ; samasandn Vj_ 

13*) ifibudakrtihl'rka ; \)t): ; > (-v.- 
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tato raktantanayanab 
Kialiyah samadrsyata | 


4cd 


5cd 


14*) B,V : te hi dustavisajvialataptlaiributapanokstah 1 ! 

jajvaluh padapah sadyo jv&liavyaptadigantarab || 13 (13abcd) jj 
iasphotayiam :asa tada Kfisno niaga 2 hradain 3 bhujaib | 14ab (13ef) 

12ab) taccJwM^sravanac catha 1 tena sabdena samksubdham 

niagarlajo ‘ bhyup'agamat sarpasya bhavanain mahat | 

14cd (14ab) (Bh 8) udati§thaj jaliat 2 sarpo 

rosaparyiakuleksapah 

15*) H : sa coragapatib kruddho megharasisamaprabhah | Sab 

12cd) Mmmmiayanah kopiat 3 

vii§ajvalakulaib phapaih | 

15ab (14cd) 

16*) B, V : vito mahavi^ais canyair arupair 11 anilisanah 2 | 15cd (14ef ) 

17*} H : panbasyah pavakocchvasas calajjihvo ’nalananah j 

pjthubhih pancabhir ghoraih sirobhib parivaritah ij 6 jj 
.. purayitva hradarp sarvarp bhogen Inalavarcasa | 
sphurann iva ca 1 ro§ena jvalann iva ca tejasa || 7 jj 
krodhena jvalatas tasya jalatp. Sjtam iv iabhavat | 

. pratisrotas ca.bhittv eva jagama Yamuna, nadi || 8 [j 
tasya krodhagnipurnebhyo vaktrebhyo ’bhuc ca miarutah j 
dp^tvia K?isnam hradagatam kridantam silsulllayla || 9. (Bh. 9c) (j. 
sadhuibab pannagendrasya mukhian niscerur arci§ab | 
srjatia tena ro§iagnitp sarrnpe ttraja dramlab || 10 j| 
k§apena bhasmasan nM yugantapratimena vai | llab 


12ef) nlagapatnyas ca sataso 
harihlaropa^obhitab | 
16ab 


;iBab) 


tasya putras ca diaiias ca 
bhjtyias canye mahoragah 
I i lied 


18*) B, V : prakampitatanutl^epa^alatkupidalakiantayah 2 || 16cd (15cd) 

19*) H : vamantab pavakaip ghorarp vaktrebhyo vi$asambhavam | 
sadhumaip pannagendrias te nipetur amitaujasab |j 12 || 

3ab) tatab pravesitaty 1 sarpmfy j prave§ita§ ca taib sarpaib 

sa Kmio bhogabmdhmdlf j 17ab (16ab), 13ab 

20*) Hi niryatnacarapiakiras tasthau girir iv Stcalab | 13cd 


13cd) dadatfis u4 capi te Kppjam 

(Bh. 9cd ?) 

vi$ajvalavilair mukhaib 

j| 17cd (16cd) J| 


ada&an dasanais tlk§paib 
vi§otpIdajalavilaib j 14ab 


14) 1) pavano : V Wilson) 2) nagaiija : V g , a 3) de : V, ga 4) jam i V, ga 
12) 1) miu ,: V 2) uttasthav udakat: ka 3) no du§f;a- iV, 

• 16*) 1) uragair: V 2) sanaib : B, sibhib V t 17*) i) sa : ka 18*) vayuh 
prakampitas tatra : kha 2) jatayab : kha. 


13) 1) ve§titab : B 2) bandhanam ; HV X .ne ; V. 


PS 
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21*) H : te Kr^riaiTi sarpapatayo na mamiara ca vlryavian || 14cd || 


14) tam tatra patitam dpstva 

iiiagabhoganiplditam 1 | 

(Bh. 10a) 

gopd vrajam upagatya 2 
cukrasuh sokalialaaah 

|| 18 (17) II 

gopi ucuh 


etasmin antare bhltia . 
gopaliab sarva eva te | 
krandamaoa vrajam jagmur 

biaispagadgadayia gira || 15 || 


15 esa moham gat ah Krsno 1 magno 2 vai Rally e 3 hrade 

bhaksyate sarparajena tad dgacchata md dram 4 |J 19 (20), 16 j| 

22*) H : Nandagoplaya vai k§ipram sabalaya nivedyatam | 
e§a te kr§yate Krspah 1 sarpepeti mahiahrade || 17 || 


16ab) tacchrutvd te tada 1 gopd 
vajrapdlopamam vacah | 

20ab (19ab), 18ab 


Nandagopas tu tacchrutva 


23* ) B, V : gopyas ca tvaritaip jagmur Yasodapramukhi liradam 1 | 

20cd (19cd) 


ba, hia, kvasav iti jano goplnam ativih :2 valab | 

. 20ab (20ab) (cf. H. 20c) 


Yasodaya samanY bhranto drutah 4 praskhalito 5 yayau 

|| 21cd (20cd) || 

24*). H : irtab skhalitavikiiantas taxp, jagama hradottaman ] 

18cd (cf. B 21d) 


16cd) Nandagopas ca gopas ca 

(cf. H. 20a, Bh 15) 
Ramas cadbhutavikramah | 
22ab (21ab) 


sabalayuvatlvrddhab 

sa ca Samkar§apo yuva | 19ab 


25*) B, V : tvaritarp Yamimlaip jagmub Kr§iiadarsanalialasab I 22cd(21cd) 
26*) H : iakridam pannagendrasya jalasthaip samupagamat || 19cd) || 
Nandagopamukha gopas te sarve siasrulocaniab | 
hiahikaram prakurvantas tasthus tire hradasya vai || 20 || 
vriujita vismitias caiva $okarta£ ca punah punah | 
kecit tu putra hla’ heti hi dhig ity apare punah || 21 |j 

apare hla hatlah smeti ruradur bhi§aduhkhitlah| 22ab(cd vide infra) 


14) 1) sarpa : Vj, Wilson 2) gamya : V 

15) l)Kr§i?o gato moha : B 2) ugre : kha (B) 3) ya~ : V % 4)pasyata : V 
22*) 1) putrah : kha 

16) 1) etacchrutva tato : B, V 2 , 3 4) tam :V 5) tam :V 
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17) dadnsus cap! te tatra 

sarpardjavasam gatam \ 

nisprayatnam krtam Kr$pam 
smpabhogena vestitam 

II 23 (22) (Bh. 10, 19) 


yia pasyasi priyaip putram 

spanditam sarpabhogena 

krsyamiainiam yatHa mrfcam 2 

|| 23 || 


27*) H : asmasaramiayam nunam hrdayam te vilaksyate [ 

putram katham imam drstvla Yasode navadlryase || 24 || 
duhkhitam bata pasyamo Mandagopam hradiantike |25ab 


18ab) Nandagopas ca niscestafy 

nyasya puttramukhe drsm 9 | 
24ab (23ab) (Bh 11c) 


nyasya putramukhe dr§tim 

nilscetanam avas ;2 thitam | |25cd| | 


28*) B, V : Yasodi ea mahabhiga babhuva raunrsattama 1 

|| 24cd (23cd)' || 


18cd ) gopyas tv anya rudatyas 3 ca .. 
dadrsuli sokakjatariah |. 
procui ca- Kesavaip piJtya " 
bhayakataragadgadam 4 
, "|| 25 (24) ;(Bh.. 20 sq.) |j 
19) sarva Ymodayd sirdfiam 
vudmo ’tra mahia Made | 
magarajasya ; no gantum 
asm'akarat yujyate vraje 
|| 26 (25) 


striya-s caiva Yasodiaip lam 
hi hataslti cukru&ub 11 22cd 11 


Yasodiam anugacchantyab 

. sarpaviasam. imam hradam | 
pravis&mo; na yasyiamo 
vina 1 Damodaram vrajam 2 

il 26 |! 


20) divasah ko vina suryam vim candrena kd nisd | 

vina vrseyd 1 M gdvo vina Kf^tma ko vrajafr |[ 27 (26) (27) || 


vinakrtd na yasyamalj, 
krsnen inena gokulam 

|| 27ef (27ab) || 


vitii Kr^aip na yasyiamah 

vivatsla iva dhenavab 11 28ab | j 


29*) V : arapyarp 1 natisevyarp. 2 ca Varihmaip yathia sarah || (27cd) || 

.yatra. nendSvaradalaprakhyakantir . ayajp-.,Harib .{■■■■ 

tenlapi martyaviasena 3 ratir astlti vismayab || (28) || 

utphullapankaj adalaspa^takantivilocanara | 

apasyanto 4 Haritn dlniah kathaip gosthe bhavi§yabha || (29) || 


17)' 1) saip : kha 2) mrgam : kha (* ,tacM : ka) : B 2) iva : kha 3) radantyai ; 
B 4) Mtaryya i V 

19) 1) sarvi: kha 2) vini : kha 

20) 1) dugdhena: B (except ga) 

23*) 1) drutam ; ka 2) eti, Y m 3) sasaip* * V 
24*) 1), .$ tvarita : ka, gha 
18 1) am : Y m ; pa&yan putramukhatp bh|&am 
28*) 1) mib : B 

29*) 1) arakw : V** Wilson 2) xfiti i Y m Wilson 3) mlttir: V x 4) -tan : 
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atyanta 5 madhu^lapah|i@jsesamanodharilah 6 j 

na vioa pupdaiikiaksam ylasyamo Nandagokulam | | (30) |j 

bhogen ive&itasy lap! sarparajena pasyata | 

smitasobhi mukham gopyah krsnasy asmadvilokane || (31). 


21) Iti goplvacah srutva 
Rauhipeyo mahiabalab | 

uviaca goplan 1 vidhumn 
vilokya stimiteksapab 2 

II 28 (32) ([ 

22) Mandara ca dinam atyartham 

nyastadri§tim sutlanane [ 

(ci V 23b). 

murchakuliam Yasodiam ca 

Krspamahatmyasamjnayi 

|| 29 (33) (Bh. 16, 22) || 

■30*) 


tiasam vilapitaip isrutva 
te^aip ca vrajaviasiniam j 
vilapaip Nandagopasya 
Yasodlaraditam tatha 3 

ekabbavasaiirajhah 
ekadeho dvidhiakrtah 


.28 


Samkarsanas tu sarnkruddho 
babble Kr$nam avyayam 

1129 11 


B, V : kim ayarp 1 devadevesa bhiavo ’yam manukas tvaya | . 
vyajyate svarp tain 2 iatmanam kim anyam tvaip 3 na vetsiyat 

|| 30 (34) |i 

.. tvam asya jagato niabhih suilapiam eva ciagrayah 4 | .. 
kartia’pabarta 5 patia ca trailokyam 6 tvaip traylmayab J |31 (35) | i 
31*) V : sendraradraevivasubhir Adityair Mamdagnibhih | 

dntyase tvam acintyatman samastails caiva yogibbiii 1j (36) 11 
jagatyartharp 1 jaganniatha bhariavatarapecchayia | 
avatlrpo 'tra 2 marttye$u tavamsas daham agrajah || (37) || 

:. manu§yaliljam. bhagavan bhajatia bhavalB 3 sttrlab; ]. 
vidambayantas tvallilam sarva eva samiasate 4 || (38) |j 
avatiarya bhavian purvam gokule ’tra suiianganlah | 
krldiartham tatmanah. pasdad avatlmo ’si sasvatah || (39) \\ 


23) atr lavatirpayoh 1 Krsna 
gopd eva hi biandhavab | 
gopyas ca sidatah kasmat 
tvam 2 bandhun samupeksase 8 

|| 32 (40) |j 

24) darsito mdnuso bhiavo 
darsitarp halacestitam 1 

tad ayam damyatiaip Kpspa 
dumtmia dasa nayudhaty 

|| 33 (41) (cf. H 30cd) 


Kr^pa Kr§na mabalmho. : 
gopianiam nandavardhana 4 | 
gamyatiain e^a.vai k§ipram ;: ■ 

sarpariajo vi$ayudhaJh || 30 j| 

ime no bandbavias tlata 
tviarn matva manu^aip vibbo 
paridevanti karupam 
sarve rbanu^abuddhayah 

II 31 I 


Wilson 5) atyartharp : V 2 , 3 6) nam ; V 2 , 3 Wilson 21) 1) gopaips ca trasa : V 2) 
pan : kha 3) cd am. ka 30*) 1) atra : V 2 , 8 ; idam : V x 2) * tyantam : Y 3) anantam : 
V J ; ananta : V 2 , 8 4) yoni§ caiSpam api saip ; ka; niabhir arapam iva saap : V 5) tS 
ca : V 2>3 6) kye *: ka, Y, Wilson 31*) 1) rthe : V 2 , 3 ) Wilson2) Mya : V l2 , 8 3) bhavatc 
bhajatah : V 2 , 3 Wilson 4) da : V 2 , 3 , 23) 1) ipa ye : V J 2) tvad : V. 2 , 3 3) ndhuips 
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25) iti samsmaritah Kisnah 

smitabhinnau^thasaiTiputah | 
mphotya 2 mocayam lasa 
svam 3 deham bhogabandha - 
ndt || 34 (42) (Bh 23) 


tac chmtvia Rauhiiieyasya 
vakyam samjoasamlritam | 

vikramy 4 lasphotayad biahu 
bhittvia tam bhoga 5 bandhanam 
II 32 || 


svahasten iavanamya ca | 33d 
tasy laruroha sahasa 
madhyamam tan mahac 

chirah j 

so ‘ sya murdhni sthltah Kpsiio 
nanarta racirangadah || 34 | i 


n.i 

32*) H : tasya padbhyiam ath ikramya bhogarasim jalotthitam | 
siras tu Kr?no jagraha 33 abc 

26) andmya 1 capi hastabhyam 
ubhiabhyarp madhyamam 

phanam | 

aruhyz 2 bhugnaszYasah 4 
pmnanart oravikramalj 

11 35 (43) (Bh. 26) || 


33*) B, V : vranah phane 'bhavams tasya Krsnasy ahghrivi'kuttanaih | 

(cf. Bh. 54d) 

yatronnatiip ca kurute naniraasya tatah sirah 

|| 36 (44) (Bh. 28ab, 29ab) || 


murchlam up&yayau 2 bhrantyia magalj Kpspasya kuttanaih 3 

(a : Bh. 54c) 

dapda 4 p&tanijjatena vavama rudhiraip bahu 

i! 37 (45) (Bh. 28cd) || 


taip nirbhugna r ’sirogrivam asyapra^srutasonitam 

(cf. Bh. 54c ; H 35c) 

vilokya saranarn jagmus tatpatnyo Madhusudanam 

|| 38 (46) (Bh. 31 sq.) || 

niagapatnya ucuh 

jnato ’si devadevesa sarvesas tvam anuttama | 

pararn jyotir acintyam yat tadarpsah paramesvarah || 39 (47) || 

na samarthSfc suiSL 7 stotuip yam ananyabhavarp prabhum | 
svarapavarpanaip tasya kathatp yo$it kari?yati || 40 (48) || 
yasy akhila fi mahivyomajalagmpavanatmakani 
brahmiijdam alpakaipffimSah sto§yamas tarp kathaip vayam 

II 41 (49) || 

34*) V : yatanto na vidur nityaxp yatsvarupam ayoginab i 

paramartham apor alpaip sthulat sthularp natah sma tam 1 1| (50) || 


l)o: V 2) asphalya : B except kha, ga 3) ip om. V 4) kridya : ka, kha 5) tanna : 
H except kha. 

27) 1) anamya: V 3 , 8 2) hya : Wilson 3) bha: Kha, ga 4), si.; Vj,* Wilson 
33*) 1) ni: V, 2) upe : V 3) reckaib: V, ga 4) ca :5) bhinna: V* 
6) asyebhyah : V 7 rS : V, Wilson 8) lam; V 2 , 3 34*) 1) 1) tat: V g , s 
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na yasya janmane dhatja yasya nantaya dantakah | 
sthitikartia na c&nyo ’sti yasya tasmai namalj sadia || (51) || 
kopalj svalpo ’pi te niasti k$iti a p&lanam eva te | 
karanaip Kaliyasyasya damane sruyatlam atah || (52) || 
striyo ’nukampyaJj siadhuniaip mudhia dlnias ca jantavab | 
yatas tato ’sya dinasya ksamyatiarn ksamatarp 3 vara || (53) || 
samastaj agad&dharo bhavan alpabalah 4 pham | 
tvaya ca 5 pidito jahyian muhurttiarddhena jivitam 11 (54) || 
kva pannago ’Ipaviryo ’yam kva bhavan bhuvanasrayah | 
pritidvesau samotkrstagocarau ca yato ’vyaya || (55) 

35 *) B, V : tatah kura jagatsviamin 1 prasadam avasidatah 2 | 
piianams tyajati nago ’yaip bhartrbhik§!a pradiyatiam 

|| 42 (56) (Bh. 52) || 


27) ity ukte tiabhir asvasya 1 
kl«wi«deho ’pi pannagah | 
prasida devadeveti 
praha vakyam sanailjsanaih 

|] 43 (57) (Bh. 55) f| 


mrdyamanah sa Krsnena 
santamurdhia bhujamgamah | 
asyaib saradhirodgaraih 

(B. 38 b) 

kfitaro vakyam abravit 11 35 1j 


36*) B, V : tavastagupam aisvaryarp natha svabhavikam param 1 

nirastatisayam yasya tasya stosyami kim nv 2 aham || 44 ( 58) |i 
tvam paras tvam parasy adyah param tvam tat :! paratmakam 4 | 
parasmat paramo yas 5 tvam tasya 6 stc?yami kim nv 7 aham 

i| 45 ( 59) !| 


37*) V : yasmad Brahma 1 ca Rudrais ca Candrendramaruto svinau 2 | 

Vasavas ca sahadityais tasya stosyami kim tv aham || (60) || 
ekavayavasuksnfepso yasy aitad akhilam jagat | 
kalpaniavayavas tv e§a tam stosyami katham 3 tv aham j| (61) || 
sadasadrupipo yasya Brahmiadyias Tridasottamiah 4 I 
pararriartham na jananti tasya stosyami kim 5 tv aham |j (62) -Jl. 
Brahmadyair arcyate divyair yas ca 6 puspanulepanaih 
nandanadisamudbhutaih so ’rcyate va katham maya || (63) || 

1 : : 

na vetti paramam rupam so ’rcyate via katham mayia || (64) ' j 
samarcayanti 7 dhylanena so ’rcyate va katham maya || (65) || 


2) sthi: V 2 „ Wilson 3) vadatam : V,,, 4) apy andajah : Wilson 5) tvatpada : 
V„„ 35*) 1) kfpam natha : ka 2) prasida saraparp bhava : ka 

27 1) kantaya tasya :kha 
' 36*) 1) balam: V x 2) tv:V. 

3) tvattah : V 4) ka : V x ;kha -.Wilson 5) ojas :kha 6) tata : V x 7) tv :V 

- .. Tr 2>3 3) Kalpana vayavaipsa sya tasya 


37*) 1) hma : V 2 , s 2) rudasvinah : V 


stosyami kim : V 2>3 4)~ “sesvarah : V 2> , 5) tam stosyami katham: V 2 , 6) yas ca 
7) yam: V 2 , 3 
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hrdi samkalpya yadrupaip dhyanen iarccanti yoginah | 
bhlavapuispadinla 8 niatha so "rccyate via katham mayfa || (66) || 
so ’harp te devadevesa mrcahayam 9 stutau na ca | 
slamarthyavian krpaxriatramanovrttih prasida me || (67) || 
sarpajiatir iyani kruiia yasyiaip jiato ’smi Kesava | 
tatsvabhavo "yam atriasti niapariadho mamiacyuta || (68) ( Bh. 56) jj 
srjyate bhavatia sarvarp 10 tathia samhriyate jagat | 
j&tirupasvabbavias ca srjyante jagatarp 11 tvayia |J (69) (Bh. 57) ]| 
38*) B, V : yathlahaip bhavatia srsto jatyia rupena cesvara 1 | 

svabhiavena ca samyuktas tathedaip ce§titarp mama 2 || 46 (70) |j 
yady anyatiiia pravartteyam devadeva tato may! |. 
nylayyo dandanipato vai : * tavaiva vacanam yathla 

|| 47 (71) (Bh. 33a) || 


tathiapi yaj 4 jagatsvaml dandam patitavan mayi | 
sa sodho 'yarn varam 5 . daptlas ■ tvatto nianyatra me 0 varah 

. . II 48*(72) || 

39*) H: avijnanan maya Kppia rose "yarp saippradarsitah | 36ab 


damito ’ham hatavi^o 
vasagas te vaiianana j| 36cd j| 
tadajhapaya kiip kuryfim 


sada sapatyabandhavab 


37ab 


28) hatavlryo hataviso 
damito 7 ham tvayacyuta | . 
jivitani diyatdm ekam 

..(cl H. 37d) 
djhdpaya karomi kim 

|| 49 (73) || 

40*) H : kasya via vasaiiarp yiami jlvitam me pradiyatam 11 37cd 
pancamurdhlanat am dp^lwa sarpani 1 sarpariketanah | 
akraddha eva Bhagavan pratyuvac oragesvaram [ | 38 | 

Srlbhagavian uvaca 

29) mim stheymn tv ay®. sarpa 

(Bh. 60a) 

kadiacid Yamumjale | 

sflbhjrtyaparivlaras 1 tvam 

(Bh. 60c) 

samudrasalilarp vraja 

|| 50 (74) (Bh. 60b) || 

41*) H : ya§ ceha bhfiyo drsyeta sthiane 1 m yadi via jale | 

tava bhrtyas tanujo vS. kppram vadhyali sa me bliavet || 40 
livaip oasya jalasyfistu tvatp ca gaccha mah&roavam | 
sthiane tv iha bhaved dagas tavantakarapo mahin || 41 || 


tavfismin Yamunatoye 

naiva sthanaip dadjamy aham 
gacch larpavajalaip sarpa 


sabharyab sahabiandhavalii 


39 11 


8) bhlr; Wilson 9) narcanadau ; V # , 8 10) purvarp 11) srjati : V 2 , 8 
38*) 1) rab : B 2) mayi; B, V m Wilson,3) pitas te : B V m 4) yarn : B 
5) ro : B, V*,, 6) nanyo 'stu me: B; me ninyato ; Wilson, ’ 

40*) 1) tap drstvi paficamurddhanaip sarvarp : ka, kha, 

29 1) saputra :kha 41*) sthale ;kha 
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30) matpa&mi ca te sarpa dr stud murdhmi 1 sdgare 2 I 

Garudah pmnagaripus ivayi m praharisyati || 51 (75), 42 (Bh. 63) jj 

42*) B, Y : ity uktvia sarparajanarp. mumoca bhagavian Harih | 52ab (176ab) 


31) 


grhya murdhria tu carapau 1 
Kr§pnasy oragapumgavah | 

43ab 

pasyatiam eva gopanam 
jagam adarsanarp. hradiat 

II 43cd I! 


pranamya so 'pi Krsmya. 
jagdma payasatn nidhim | 

52cd (76cd) (Bh. 64-66) 
pasyatam $arvabhut<m«w 

sabhrtyipatyabandhavah 
|| 53ab (77ab) (cf. H 37d) || 

43*) B, V ; samastabhiaryasahitah parityajya svakam hradam 

| | 53cd (77cd) || 

32a) gate sarpe 1 pari§vajya ] I nirjite tu gate sarpe | 44a | 

54a (17a) (Bh. 17, 13 sq.) | 

44*) B, V : mrtaixi punar iv iagatam | 

gopia murdhani Govindatn si§icur netrajair jalaih | 54bcd (78bcd) 
Kp^nam akifetakarmianam | 55a (79a) . 

45*) H : Kpsnam uttlrya dhisthitam ||. 44b | | 


32bcd) anye vismitacet^sBh | 
tustuvur muditia gope 


vismitias .tustuvur gopas ■ 
cakni's caiva pradaksimm 
11 44cd 


dp^tvia sivajal&w 2 nadlm || 55bcd (79bcd) (Bh. 67d) (cf. H. 47a)) 

46*) H ; ucub sarve ca saipprltia Nandagoparp vanecaiiah | 

dhanyo 'sy anugrihlto 'si yasya te putra idpsab || 45 || 

. adyaprabhrti gopaniip gavam gosfhasya canagha | 
iapatsu sarapaip Kp$pab prabhuS oayatalocanab || 46 || 
jlati sivajala sarvia Yamuna munisevita J 
tire dasyiab 1 sukhaip gjavo vicari^yanti nab sad§ || 47 ]|' 
vyaktam eva mayaip gopia vane 2 yat Kp^pam idpsam | 
mahadbhutam na jlammas channam agnim iva vraje 11 48 11 


33ab) giyamano ’tha 1 goplbhis 
caritaM 2 ciaruce§titaib 3 | 

56ab (80ab) 


evam te vismitiah sarve 
stuvantab Kp$nam avyayam j 
49ab 


47*) V 2, 3 : sahito Baladevena Nandena ca Ya'sodaya 


33cd) saiTisliiyamiaiio gopalaih 
Kiwo 5 vrajam upBgamat 

|| 56cd (80cd) 


jagmur gopagapa gho§am 
devi§ Caitrarathaip yathia 
| 49cd 


30) 1) dhastxi; H 2) nagaha : kha (B) .31) 1) vasac tasya : kirn 32) 1) tatab 
sarve : V 1 2) k$ubdha: Mia (B)l 

46*) 1) sarvais tirthaib : ka 2) vane jata vayam : kha 


33) 1). .nab sa : V* 
V t 5) r§to *• ka, kha. 


. .ne sa : V„, a 2) .. .te : V 2 , 3 3) tab : V 4) gopais tu 









A HINDI VERSION OF THE STORY OF THE 

KHARAPUTTA-JATAKA 

By 

BABURAM SAKSENA, Allahabad. 

In the Kharaputta Jataka 1 we have the story of Senaka, king of Benares 
who, having saved the life of a Niaga king from the onslaughts of village 
urchins, secured from him. a mystic charm by which he could understand the 
speech of all living beings. ..Its disclosure to anyone else involved the death 
of the'king. By the power of this charm the king hears the confidential 
talks of ants and flies and laughs ■ in the presence of the queen. She insists 
on learning the spell in spite of the king’s explaining the situation. The king 
agrees ;to-impart the charm in the garden where he would end himself, by 
entering lire, according' to his .promise, to the 'Naga.. ■ On the way Sakka shows 
himself as a goat, cohabiting with, a she-goat. The king’s steeds rebuke, the 
goat for his idiotic and shameless act quite in the open. - The goat calls the 
steeds and the king both great fools. The king .. seeks for advice from the 
goat and as a result gives a thorough thrashing to. the" queen.:. -. She ,gives 
up her insistence and asks for forgiveness. 

A variant of this story is found in a story of the Arabian Nights. 2 Here, 
the talk between the merchant’s bull and the ass excites his laughter and his 
wife insists on knowing the secret charm. And it is by a talk between the 
dog and the cock which manages fifty hens that the merchant takes the lesson 
and dissuades his wife from her insistence, with the help of a whip. 

Bbnfey in the Orient und Occident, Vol. II, pp. 133471 discusses the 
general question of the history of man’s belief in the possibility of understand¬ 
ing bird’s and other animal's speech and later cites examples from the folk¬ 
lore literature of some peoples. 

The Hindi version that is presented in the following pages for the first 
time, bears a close resemblance to the story found in the Jataka, The secret 
charm is given in both the Bali and Hindi stories by a serpent, the Maga, 
and in both the ant excites the laughter of the king. While in the Bali version 
the scene is laid in Benares, in the Hindi version Benares figures as the sacred 
place where the king desires to leave his body finally. In both it is the goat 
which teaches a lesson to the king. 


1, ' Fausb5ix :the Jataka, YoL III, pp. 275-2S1, Eng. rendering in Francis and 
Neil’s trana, YoL III, pp. 174-177, PSli text also available in Dines Andersen’s 
P&i Reader, Ft I, pp. 52-55. 

2, Tale of the Bull and the Ass in the Book of a thousand Nights and a Night 
(Burton’s trana Vol I, pp, 16-23). 
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The Hindi version, however, introduces interesting changes. Firstly, we ; ^ 
have the conception of the goddess of wealth, Maya alias Lak§rm. She is\* 
nowhere available in the Flail story. Instead, we have the serpent girl who ‘ 
plays false to the king. The serpent in the Bali version is nothing but a 
friend while here in the Hindi story he is treated as deity and is worshipped. 
He gives the spell to the king as a boon and not as a thing of recompense as in 
Plali. The question of touchability or otherwise owing to the superiority or 
inferiority of caste is foreign to the Bali story and the pollution of the kitchen 
is unheard of there. 

The Hindi version has been conceived in orthodox Hindu atmosphere— 
goddess of wealth, caste system with its curse of untouchability, the Niaiga 
worship and the sanctity of Benares as the place most suitable for leaving off 
the earthly body. With this it throws interesting light on the people and shows 
considerable divergence from the Buddhistic colour found in the older Indian 
version. 1 . . . 

ek raja rahaf, khub raji kihinj. jab uokl awarda at nagbicanl tab 
naukar cakar sab charai lag. jab naukar cakar km nai rahe ■ tab raja 
kamari drhi ko pahara del lag. dekhai ka, maya nikarl jal ■ panara dagar. 
raja bdle f turn kaha jatiu ’ ? kahini ki * ab raja ki martuka ai gai hai tau 
hamahu jaiti hai\ .■ tau maya rowaf bahut. tau raja kahini ‘Mhe rout! 
hau? * tau kahini " raja accha rahai. hai kallhi -sapu ai ko un ka dasi lei, 
yahai roiti haf * \ tau phiri kahini * koi tana se raja bacihai 51 ? ' tau m bolt ki 
" kol tana se nai bacihai. ha ek; bat hai* ■ jaha se blbl hoi taha te khub : phul 
phulwart lagawai; ;■ dagar ' jharawai, au raja ke,' palag 'tillai rui ; : ke pahal. 

■ bichawal au atar gulab khub chirkawaL : ;: nldai garawai ka ■ dudhu bharai dei. 
au raja ke palag ke as pas carl khambha kela ke garai dei. au raja ke palka 
po bichauna makhmal ka karai del au sugandhl chiriki dei. raja wahe 
makan mo ek kone ms cuppe baithi jai. 

ab sip raja ko katai cale. tau waisl dekhai phul, waisb dekhai 
phulwari, sughal au magan hoi jai. dudhu piai au magan hoi jai. lotati 
potati ae palka tir. cariu khambha dekhini, lapati jai, carhai utarai 
bare khusi. palka par carhe au loti gaye. mari ka maganai hoi ge. atar 
se pasi gaye. tab kahini" raja ka ham ka kati, raja hamare sag bahut accha 
kihini. ab raja ka ham apani adhi umiri dai deib \ tau ab raja ka bolaini. 
tau raja nai awai. tau tirbacaku dihini au kahini " ai jau, ab turn ka nai 
katiba h tau raja ae au plyen giri pare, sap bole " jindagl tau dai cuken. 
ab jo mlgau so dei \ tau kahini * ham magiti hai ki jette jiu jantur dhartl par 
hai unkl boll ham pahicani jai/ tau sip bole ki * nai raja, phiri pachitaihau. 


1. When I read the Kharaputta Jataka first in 1923, I was reminded of a similar 
story which I had heard in my boyhood from my mother. I persuaded her to 
narrate it over once again to me and she kindly did it and I transcribed it verbatim 
in her own inimitable Awadhi. I kept it back with myself for about thirteen years 
in the hope that another version might be available. But I have not been able to 
discover any other version in the libraries either here or in England. 
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iu kamu na karau. I ma turn dhokha khai jaihau. turn se bina bataye 
raha nai jai an jette khan bataihau ki mari jaihau b tau raja bole ki nai 
turn ham ka batai deu, ham koi se nai bataiba b sap un ka boll batai ka au 
acchi tana khai pi kai apanl blbi ka cale gaye. ab raja apan raji karai lag, 
bahut din raji kihlni 

tau kuchu din badi ek din raja jewati rahai tau raja ki thariya se bhat ke 
sit giri paral. ek ceti ai ka lai lai jai. cauka baher eku ceta rahai. ceil jab 
cauka baher hoi tau ceta chini lei. tau ui kahini * tui kahe nai lawati jai. 
ham her ber laiti hai au ber ber turn chini leti hau. turn kahe nai layawati 
jai hau b tau ceta bola ki ‘ turn hau jati ki bamhani au ham han camar. 
turn jo jaihau tau raja ka cauka nai chut! hoi au ham jaib tau raja ka cauka 
chut! hoi jai b etta suni .kai raja khakkha mari ka hase* rani janini 
hamare uppar base, hatu pari gai 4 ham ka batai deu kahe haseu. ki ham 
ka ughare dekheu ki kuchu bhojan par haseub raja kahini "ham turn par 
nai. haseu b .rani boll ‘ ki .par haseu' ? raja kahini ‘ bataiba nai b raja ki 
bat suni kai rani kahini,Id bjo nai bataihau tau ham annu pani nai kariba’ au 
lahghan karai lag!.' tau raja kahini Id "ham tau nag baba ka bacanu dihen 
rahai kj -nai bataiba. kahini rahai,. bataihau tau. mari jaihau. accha jo nai 
manti hau. tau calau kasi tm batai call kai. lekin pachitaihau.ib: 

dunau hua te cale* calti calti jab ek maijil hoi gai tau raja bole * rani Ma 
annu pan! kai leu, nahai dhoi leu b iu kahi kai raja wahe tlr tahalai lag. 
tau eku bakara kua ke uppar tfaarh rahai au bhitar ek chagaria rahai, wa dub 
nod nOci uppar awai tau bakara chini lei. tau chagaria boll * ham se ber ber 
chini leti hau turn bhitar jai ka kahe nai layawati hau ’ ? tau bakara bola ki 
* jO ham bhitar jai tau kO janai giri pari tui jo giri parihai tau ham ka 
chagaria bahutai b raja strnaL * ka ham ka tatturi ka raja banaye hai jo 
meherua ke pache jati hai kasi ka marai b raja tharh*sunaL raja suni kai 
lihinj ek chari au lai kai marai lag rani ka bolai ko ki * aur hatu karihau 
aur puchihau b rani gaii boll tab chtrini dunau jane ghar ka laute au 
raji karai lag* jais un ke din bahure tais sab ke bahural. 

TRANSLATION 

There was a king, he ruled well and long. When his life-span came near 
(ending), the servants and attendants began to leave. When the servants and 
attendants none remained, the king with his blanket on, began to guard (the 
palace). What does he see? (He sees) that MEyft (the goddess of wealth) 
was going out through the drain. The king said : * Where are you going ? (She) 
said : ‘Now that the king's death is come, I also am goingb And Maya 
wept much. Thai the king said ; * Why are you weeping ?' Then (she) said: 

4 The king was good. Alas, the serpent will come and bite him to-morrow, 
this I weep for/ At that (he) said again : 4 Will the king be saved by any 
means ? * Then she said : * No means will save him. But there is one thing. 
(He) should plant flower (-plants) and groves in large number from the 
place where the ant-hill may be; get the way brushed and spread pads of 
cotton-wod right up to the bed-stead of the king and sprinkle essences and 
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rose-water abundantly. Let him get tubs fixed up and have them filled up 
With milk. And let him get four plaintain-stalks fixed around the king’s bed. 
And let beds of velvet be spread on the king’s bed-stead and scents be sprinkled. 
The king should sit quietly in a comer of that very house.’ 

Now the serpent started to bite the king. Then he sees flowers on one 
side and flower groves on the other, he smells and becomes full of joy. (He) 
drinks milk and becomes pleased. Lying and rolling he came near the bed. 
(He) saw the four stumps, embraces them and climbs over them and comes 
down (and was) very pleased. He mounted the bed and rolled over it. (He) 
became very much full of joy. (He) became saturated with essences. Then 
(he) said : ‘Shall I bite the king? The! king has done very good turns to¬ 
wards me. I shall now give half of my life to the king.’ At that he called 
the king now. And the king would not come. And then (he) gave a word 
thrice to the king and said : ‘ Do come. I shall not bite you now.’ Then the 
king came and fell at his feet. The serpent spoke : ‘ Life I have already given. 
Whatever you may ask further, I shall give you.’ And (the king) said : ‘ I 
ask that I may be able to recognise the speech of all the living beings that 
there may be on the earth.’ Then the serpent said : ‘O king, No, (not that) ; 
you will feel sorry for it later. Do not do this. You will come to a loss in 
this. You will not be able to resist telling it and as soon as you tell of it 
you will die.’ Then the king spoke : ‘No, tell it to me. I shall not speak 
of it to anybody’. The serpent told him (the secret of all) speech and ate 
and drank very well and then went to his ant-hill. Now the king began to 
rule his kingdom. (He) ruled for long. 

Then after a few days, once when the king was eating his food, grains 
of rice fall down from his vessel. An ant comes and takes them away. There 
was a male ant outside the enclosure (of the kitchen and the dining-place). 
When the she-ant would go out of the enclosure the male ant would snatch 
away (the grains). Then she said : ‘Why don’t you fetch (them) ? I bring 
them again and again and again and again you snatch them off. Why don’t 
you yourself go and bring them ? ’ At that the male ant spoke : ‘ You are 
a Brahmin by caste and I a Chamar. If you will go, the king’s enclosure will 
not be rendered unclean (but) if I go it will become unclean.’ On hearing 
this the king laughed a loud laughter. The queen thought that (he) laughed 
at her. (She) became insistent (saying) : ‘ Tell me why you laughed. Did 
you see me uncovered or did you laugh at the meal ? ’ The king said ‘ I did 
not laugh at you.’ The queen asked : ‘ At whom did you laugh ? ’ The king 
said : ‘ I shall not tell ’. On hearing the king’s words, the queen said : ‘ If 
you will not tell me, I shall give up food and drink’ and she began to fast. 
Then the king said : ‘ I gave a word to venerable serpent that I shall not tell 
of it to any one. He had said, if you tell, you will die. Well if you do not 
agree, let us go to Benares, there I shall tell you. But you will be sorry for it.’ 

Both started from there. After journeying when one stage was reached, 
the king said : ‘ O Queen, eat and drink here, wash and bathe ! ’ Having said 
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this, the king began to walk over there. There was a goat standing on the 
well and there was a she-goat inside it. She would uproot the grass and (with 
it) would come out. Then the goat would seize it. Then the she-goat said : 

‘ You snatch it again and again from me. Why don’t you go and bring your¬ 
self ? ’ At that the goat said : ‘ If I go inside, who knows, I may fall down. 
If you fall down, I have many goats (to replace you).’ The king was hear¬ 
ing. ‘ Have you, putting me off, thought me to be the king who is going to 
Benares to die, on account of a woman.’ The king stood there and listened. 
Having heard (this), he took a staff and having called the queen began to 
beat her, (saying): ‘Will you insist further and ask’. (He) left her only 
when she prayed for forgiveness. Both of them returned home and began to 

rule. 

May every one’s good days return as did theirs. 












DID TULUVA REVOLT AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
RAKSASA-TANGADX ? 

By 

B. A. SALETORE, Poona. 

While discussing the effect of the Battle of Riaksasa-Tangadi on the life 
of the Vijayanagara Empire, I ventured to assert in my work on The Social 
and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, that one of those who had re¬ 
belled against the Vijayanagara Emperor was the Kalasa-Karkala ruler . 1 2 This 
was because I had followed the assertions of the Rev. Henry Heras 
who, in his Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, writes “ Perhaps the only- 
one who withdrew his allegiance in the South was the chief of Kalasa-Karkala, 
South Kariara; although it appears provable that he already enjoyed some 
sort of, independence ever since the time of the overthrow of the Saluva 
family.The Rev. Heras himself has but followed the late Mr. Krishna 
Sastri who, in his article on The Kdrkala Inscription of Bhairava II, asserts 
the following “ The memorable battle of Talikota dealt the death-blow to 
the Vijayanagara Empire, and the Kalasa-Karkala chiefs were not slow to take 
advantage of the opportunity to openly assert their independence. Accord¬ 
ingly in a Koppa inscription (Kp. 57) dated in the Saka-Samvat 1510 (- a.d. 
1588-89) Bhayirarasa-Vodeya, son of VIra Gummata-devi, who is no doubt 
identical with the donor of the subjoined inscription, is represented asi r uling 
his kingdom undisturbed (sthira-sdmrijya). The subjoined Caturmukha- 
basti inscription of this chief (Bhairava II.), which is dated two years earlier, 
contains a long stiing of high sounding birudas, and this fact may be taken 
to show that Bhairava II, had then already declared his independence. But 
this state of things did not continue long ; for in saka ,1531 ( •= a.d. 1609-10), 
Bhayirarasa-Vodeya, the son of Vira Bhayirarasa-Qdeya, was ruling the 
Kalasa Kiarkala-rajya as a feudatory of the Vijayanagara king Venkata I (Mg. 
63) ”. 3 All these assertions are to be rectified in the light of the inscriptions 
from Tuluva published in the South Indian Inscriptions, Volume VII , 4 the 
existence of which I was aware of only long after my work had been published. 

FT 1 Hue tlie KiarRaJa inseidpticai of Bhairava II itself, 

we may assert that that ruler did not revolt against the Vijayanagara Emperor. 


1. Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, Vol I 
pp. 138, 308. 

2. Henry Heras, The Aravidu! Dynasty of Vijayanagara, p, 243, and ibid n. 5 
where the reference is wrongly given to Krishna Sastry, Indian Antiquary, VIII, 
p. 127, when it ought to be Epigraphia Imdica, VIII, 122-138. 

3. Krishna Sastri, Epigraphia Irtdica, VIII, Karkala Inscription of Bhairava 
II., p. 127. 

4. Edited by K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, B.A. Madras, 1933, 
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The late Mr. Krishna Sastri himself seemed to confess this in his statement 
quoted above. The inscription in question merely says that Bhairava II. 
“while ruling the kingdom with true joy (nija sarhtosadim[da] rdjyavmn 
alunaga) ” gave a grant to the Chaturmukhabasti at Karkaja. 1 It may be 
questioned whether the interpretation given by the late Mr. Sastri, viz., 
“ruling the kingdom undisturbed,” can be accepted at all. The phrase “ sthira- 
rdjyem,” as is well known to students of Karnataka history, means, in most 
instances, “ a firm kingdom.” Unless otherwise stated, this particular expres¬ 
sion does not refer to independence. 

When we examine a few of the inscriptions found in Tuluva, we see the 
futility of asserting that that province revolted after the memorable battle of 
Rjaksasa-Tangadi. In the first place, the Kalasa-Karkala kingdom by no 
means represented the Tujuva principality. The Vijayanagara governors are 

generally represented as governing from their provincial seat Biarakuru. In¬ 
scriptions found in this old centre as well as in its neighbourhood, and in one 

or two towns of ancient repute, enable us to assert that Tuluva, far from 
revolting soon after the Battle of Raksasa-Tangadi, continued to be loyal 
to the Vijayanagara Emperor almost down to the last days of the Empire. 

A record found in the Kotesvara Temple at Kotesvara, Condapoor Taluka, 
dated igaka 1484, Dundubhi, Caitra, Su. 10 (= a.d. 1562, March 15th 
Sunday) relates that while Sadasiva Raya was ruling from Vijayanagara, 
SadSisiva Nayaka (of Keladi) was administering the Tulu-rajya and Yellapa 
Odeya was governing Biarakuru. On this occasion a certain Jisnu (Visnu) 
Setti. son of Ganapo ,SeUi of Basaruru, granted specified land on the occasion 
of iSivaratri to the god Kotesvara of the Kotesvara temple: 2 3 An earlier record 
dated Saka 1468 Parabhava (= A.D. 1546, November 7th, Sunday) states that 
Sadiaisiva Raya had bestowed the rulership of Barkuru-riajya upon Venkata- 
dririja, who, in his turn, gave it to Acappa Odeya. The same stone inscription 
recording another grant dated only in the cyclic year Virodhikrit, Vaisakha 
Su. 5 ; butl assignable to the year a.d. (1551, April 11th, Sunday ) supplies us 
with the interesting information that while the Muhammadan Viceroy Yekh- 
dharakhiana Vodeyaru was governing the Barakuru-rajya, (he) made a gift of 
gold for the purpose of reconsecrating the god Kotesvara (of Kundukura) and 
S the temple as the worship of the god had been stopped for six months on ac¬ 

count of the impurity caused by the killing of cows and the death of men in a 
riot in the temple premises. 2 Another epigraph dated Saka 1485 Dundubhi, 
Jyejtha, tsu. 7 (= A.D. 1562, May 10, Sunday), found in the.Sankara-Narayana 
temple at iSankaranara.yar.ia, Condapoor taluka, relates that while 
SacKiva Raya was ruling from Vijayanagara, a mafha for Virupaksadeva 
and his disciples was built at Sankaranariyaija which is referred to in the 
inscription as a sacred place in the Tulu-rSjya. We are further informed in 


1. Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 132, 1. 23. 

2. 385 of 1927; Swamikannu Fiijlai, An Indian Ephemeris, V, p. 326.^ 

3. 373 of 1927 found in the KoteSvara temple at Kotesvara, Coondapoor Taluka; 
Swamikannu, ibid., V, pp. 295, 304. 
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the record that a gift of land for the maintenance of the matha, after pur¬ 
chasing it from a certain Kesava Hebbiarava, was made by Sadasiva Raya 
Njayaka of Keladi for the merit of his parents Candagunda and Viruparhbi- 
kia. This Keladi governor is said to be the ruler of Araga, Gutti 36, the 
Tulurajya, Biarakuru and Mahgaluru. 1 

■ Excepting in the above record which mentions clearly the Tulu-rajya 
as distinct from Biarakuru and Mahgaluru, the two provincial seats of the 
Vijayanagara rulers in Tuluva, we have in all other epigraphs mentioned 
above the fact that the Vijayanagara governor was placed over Biarakuru. 
Sadasiva Raya Nayaka, we may be permitted to narrate, continued to govern 
the Tuluriajya as is evident from an inscription dated Saka 1485, Dundubhi, 
Sravana iSu 1 ; Thursday (■= a.d. 1562, July 2nd, Thursday), found at Kum- 
bhakasi, near the Harihara temple, Condapoor tialuka. This inscription affirms 
that when Sadasiva Raya was ruling from the capital at Vijayanagara, the 
princes Ramaraja and Venkatadrinaja bestowed the government of the Tulu- 
rajya upon Sadasiva Raya Nayaka of Keladi, and that the latter appointed 
Yellappa Odeyar as the governor over Biarakuru-rajya. . This 'governor gave 
specified lands to Mahialinga Senabova of Choliyakeri, for the increase of the 
health, and prosperity of the king iSadiagiva Raya and of Sadasiva Nlayaka, 
and for maintaining a satra attached to the temples of Umlamahesvara. and 
Laksminiarayana at KumbhaKaisi 2 ,. ' In another epigraph which'may be assign-' 
ed also to the same year (a.d. 1562), the same governor is mentioned as 
ruling over Biarakuru. This inscription informs us that while the Mahia- 
rajadhiraja (with other titles) Sadasiva Raya was ruling from the throne at 
Vijayanagari, and the Mahamandalesvara Venkatadri Maha-arasu was look¬ 
ing after all the kingdom {sakala rdjyovanu pratipalisutihdli) , and when 
Biarakura-rajya had devolved upon Sadasiva Raya Nlayaka, that Sadasiva 
Raya Nlayaka bestowed the governorship of Biarakuru upon Kale Yellappa 
Odeyar—who is evidently the same official referred to above—, and a grant 
was made by a woman named Sanku Bale. 3 

We may be permitted to digress a little in order to show how even in 
the year when the Battle of Rak$asa Tangadi is supposed to have been 
fought (a.d. 1565), certain provinces of the Empire cherished the memory 
of the venerable Sadjaisiva Raya. An inscription dated !Saka 1487 (a. d. 
1565-6) found in the Penugonda fort, Anantpur District, relates how when 
the Mahiarajadhiraja (with other titles) Sadasiva Raya was seated on his 
diamond throne {ratna-sbhhasanarudhulu ), ruling the firm kingdom of the 
world (prithvi sthira-sambrajyam ceyacuf^dugdnu) , the Mahiamandalesvara 


1. 397 of 1927-8 ; Ep. Report for the Southern Circle for 1927-8, p. 47. 

2. 387 of 1927 ; Ep. Report for 1926-7 , p. 68. 

3. This grant is dated Saka vara§a 1486 neya Dundubhi Samvatsara. But 
the cyclic year does not correspond. Saka 1486 = Raktak§i, and Dundubhi corres¬ 
ponds to Saka 1484. 168 of 1901 ; South Indian Inscriptions, VII, No. 366 pp. 222-3 ; 
Swamikannu, ibid, V, pp. 326-330. 
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Riama Raju Tirumala Rajayya’s son Rama Raju gave a dana-patra-sasana 
(specified in detail). 1 

The identity of interest between the Telugu governors, and the Vijaya- 
nagara Emperor as given in the above record is also clearly indicated in the 
inscriptions found in Tuluva. In fact we may even go to the extent of 
stating that in spite of the overwhelming disaster which overtook the Vijaya- 
nagara Emperor on the battlefield of Rakisasa Tangadi, Tuluva continued 
to acknowledge Sadasiva Raya as its over-lord. An inscription found in the 
Pancalingesvara temple at Biarakum, dated Saka 1490 sanda. varttamdna 
Sukla-samvatsarada Kdrtika Su[d]dha 12 Sdmavma , 2 informs us that when 
the Maharajiadhiraja (with other title) Sadasiva Raya was governing from 
Vijayanagara ( Vijayanagarada simkdsanadini pralipalisuva kdladvm), (and 
when) by his order Dalaviayi Lingarasa Odeyar was ruling over the Bara- 
kuru kingdom, a citizen named Tiruma Setti (descent stated) gave a specified 
grant of land to the Pancalingesvara temple situated in Kdtesri at Blara- 
kuru. 3 '■ 

To the Tulu people the association of the name of the same Emperor 
with the once-glorious capital Vijayanagara came as a matter of habit. The 
fact that the capital of the Empire had been shifted to other centres did 
not come in their way of asserting that Sadasiva Raya continued to rule from 
the old capital This may perhaps account for the name of the City of 
Victory in the above grant as well as in the following one. This epigraph 
is dated a.d. 1570. It was found at Hosakeri at Biarakuru. It registers a 
grant of land (specified) to the god Sbmaniatha by Timme Setti, when the 
Mahiarajiadhiraja (with other titles) Sadiasiva Riaya was ruling the Vijaya¬ 
nagara kingdom (Sadasiva Mahdmyam Vijayanagariya rdjydbhyuda { [ya]lu ), 
and when Sankanna Niayaka was governing the Biarakum-riajya. 4 

Another record dated a.d. 1585-6 relates that when the same Emperor 
was protecting all the vamdsramas from the throne at Vijayanagari (Vijaya- 
nagmiya simhasanadalU kulitu sakala va[r]ndsrama dharmmangalannu 
protipdlisuva kdladdli )and when Acappa Odeyar was governing the Biara¬ 
kuru kingdom under Rama Raja Niayaka, grandson of Keladi Sadiasiva Raya 
Niayaka, by order of Sadiasiva Raya ( a-mahdrayara nirupadinda Keladi 
Sadasiva Raya Nayakara mommaga Rdmardjara nirupadinda Barakuru-rajya- 


1. 332 of 1901 ; S, I. VII, No. 560, p. 333. See also 334 of 1401 ; ibid, 
No. 561, p. ibid ; 337 of 1901 ; ibid , No. 564, p, 335. 

2. This corresponds a.d. 1569, October 21st Friday. But the week day does 
not correspond. Swamikannu, ibid., V, p. 341. 

3. 181 of 1901 ; S. I. L, VII, No. 386, p. 242. 

4. 181 c of 1901 ; S. I. 1. ibid, No. 389, p. 245. The date given is Saka 1491 
Sukla-samvaitsardda sanda ye ( e) mdaneya Pramoda-samvatsaradha hesge 
tingdu etc. Saka 1492 .= Pramoda. The other details are inadequate for the veri¬ 
fication of the date. Swamikannu, ibid, V, 342, Emperor Sadasiva Raya is also 
mentioned in a grant dated Saka 1497 ( == a.d. 1576) found in the Ranganatha 
temple at Koyiladi, Tanjore District. 27? of 1901 ; S. I. ibid, No. 489, p. 363. 
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vammu Acappa Odeyarti pratipalisuva kdladdfu ), ai grant (specified id detail) 
was made in the presence of the god Somanatha of Murukeri. 1 

There is one more record of that same monarch also found in Barakuru. 
It is dated a.d. 1587, and it relates that when (with titles) isadaisiva Riaya 
was on the throne of Vijayanagara, listening to the pleasant stories of dharma 
in his audience hall, and when by his order Kancappa Odeyar was govern¬ 
ing the Barakuru kingdom, Sannana setti (descent stated) made a grant 
(specified in detail) to the god Somanatha of Murakeri. 2 We know of course 
that (Sadlasiva Riaya in a.d. 1587 could not have been listening to the pleasant 
stories of dharma in the old city of Vijayanagara. But we may nevertheless 
give some credit to this epigraph which, in spite of the impossibility of Sada- 
siva Raya’s having been in the audience hall in that year, adds to the evidence 
which other records found in Tujuva conjointly affirm, viz., that before and 
after the battle of Riak$asa Tangadi, the authority exercised by the Vijaya¬ 
nagara Government was so powerful as not to permit the Tujuva governors 
to proclaim their independence. 

This is conclusively proved by the events that took place in the reign of 
Venkatapati Deva Riaya. A record dated wrongly in .Saka 1522 Kllaka, 
Caitra Su. 1, but assignable to the reign of Venkatapati Deva Raya, found in 
Basarura, Condapoor tialuka, registers a grant of land by a certain Ajja 
Narana Setti for the maintenance of a matha built by him at Paduvakeri. 3 

There is another inscription—and a more trustworthy and interesting one 
—found in the iSri Krsna temple at IJdipi, which not only confirms the evidence 
supplied by earlier records, viz., that Tuluva was entrusted to the charge of the 
Kejadi chieftains by the Vijayanagara rulers, but also gives us an insight into 
the mann er in which State officials took a keen interest in the welfare of the 
religious institutions under their charge. This inscription informs us that when 
the Mahiaiiajadhiriaja (with other titles) Venkatapati Deva Raya was ruling 
from Penugonda, and when under orders from him Kejadi Venkatapa Nayaka 
was governing justly the Tulu and Male kingdoms ( Keiadi Venkatapa Ndya- 
karu Tulu-rajya Male-rajyavanu sat-dharmadinda aluna kaladalli), Srimat 
Veda-Veda Tirtha, desciple of (with title) the teacher grimat Vadiraja Tirtha, 


1. 131 of 1901 ; S. I. I., VII, No. 321, p. 170. This grant is dated Saka 
varusa 1507 [y] efaneya saniu [y] entaneya varttamana Pdrthiva. Samvatsarada 
Kdrtika Su. (2). The cyclic year for Saka 1508 was Vyaya. The date may corres¬ 
pond to A.D. 1586 October 14th Friday. The cyclic year for Saka 1507 was Parthiva. 
SWAMIKANNU, ibid, V, pp. 372, 375. 

2. 140 of 1901 ; S. 1. I. ibid., No. 331, p. 181. The grant is dated Saka varusa 
150(8) sandu varttamana Sarvajilu samvatcha(sa) rada charyitra (chaitra)su(d) 
dha 3 Guru 30 ge. maha nak$atraddu 29 Nitya-naksalm. Citre 46 Aindra 
Yoga etc. It corresponds to a.d. 1587, April 1st Saturday. Swamikannu, ibid., 
Ill, p. 376. I am unable to verify the other details. 

3. 434 of 1927-8. The cyclic year Kllaka does not correspond to Saka 1522, 
the cyclic year of which was Sarvari, but to Saka 1530. If this is accepted, then 
the date may correspond to a.d. 1608, March 7th, Monday. Swamikannu, ibid. 
VI, p. 187. 
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in the course of his puja-paryaya of the god Krsna, had the roof of the matha 
covered with copper and a kalasa fixed. (At this juncture) with the knowledge 
(permission) of the governor of Barakuru Riamakrsna Odeya, (who was) the 
son of the officer of the gold treasury of Vehkafapa Niayaka Obarasaya, on that 
tit hi, according to the usual rites, re-consecrated the image of isrl Krsna. On 
that occasion under orders from the Emperor Venkatapati Deva, Kaladi Venka- 
tapa Niayaka gave for the daily offerings and ceremonies of the god Sri Kpspa 
specified land in the forty-four nadus within the jurisdiction of the kingdom of 
Barakuru. 1 These instances of royal and private bountry, therefore, clearly 
prove that from the times of Sadiasiva Raya till the days of Venkatapati Deva 
Raya Tuluva remained loyal under the banner of Vijayanagara. 2 


1. 110 of 1901 ; S. L L VII, No. 297, pp. 148-9. 

2. We may note in this connection that a copper plate grant found in the 
Subrahmanya temple at Kukke, South Kanara and which is dated Saka 1588 Visva- 
vasu, Caitra Su. l(=A.n. 1665, March 7th Tuesday) of the time of Sri Rahga 
Raya Deva, ruling from Velapuri, refers to Aravifi Rahgapa Rajayya and Gopala- 
rnjayya of Sbmavaravsa, the grand father and father respectively of the king, and 
records that on behalf of the king, Raghu Nayaka, son of Narasarma Nayaka and 
grandson of Riayasam Tirumalayya, granted the village of Kogaravalli in Belura- 
sthaja for the feeding to be conducted in the temple of Subrahmanya at Kukke, 
South Kanara. C. P. 8 of 1927-8. We know that in ajd. 1646 Ranga Raya took 
refuge at the Ikkeri Court. Since we are in the dark as to the events that transpired 
in and after a.d. 1646, we may merely note the contents of this grant reserving 
our judgment for a later date. 





RELATIONS BETWEEN THE GIRASSIAS 
AND THE MARATHAS 


By 

R. N. SALETORE, Bombay. 

An attempt is made in this paper to trace the relations between the 
Girassias and the Marathas from the times of the Sultans of Gujarat in 
a.d. 1519 down to the early days of the nineteenth century. In this connection 
it is necessary to know the antecedents of these people called the Girassias, 
and the reason why they leapt into prominence especially in the politics of 
Gujarat during the sixteenth century. 

The Girassias in Gujarat 

A Muslim historian like Firistha referring to the Girassias grouped them 
together with Kolis, as both of these tribes often joined hands and attacked 
the forces of the Moghuls. Such skirmishes must have prevailed for a con¬ 
siderable time and they evidently came to a head in the eventful year a.i>. 
1519. This year was eventful in the reign of Sultan Muzaffar II especially 
because the Girassias openly raised the standard of rebellion and allied them¬ 
selves with the Hindu ruler of Chittor. Rapa Sanka, (Sangrama) who invaded 
the territories of this sultan of Gujarat. From the testimony of Firishta himself 
it may be seen how, before these Girassias combined themselves with the forces 
of Rana Sanka, they had actually stirred a rebellion in the vicinity of Ahmada- 
bad. Whether or not such a procedure was instigated by any previous under¬ 
standing with the expected invader, Rapa Sanka, it is not possible to decide, 
owing to the absence of reliable evidence to support such a conclusion. Never¬ 
theless, it is true that the Girassias revolted and a little later eventually, with 
the assistance of Rapa Sanka, wrought havoc in Ahmadnagar, “ Bumuggur 
and Beesulunuggur ” (Vadnagar and Visnagar). How they managed to effect 
such an alliance is best related by Firishta who says : “ The king (Muzaffar 
II) having left Kowam-ool-Moolk at Ahmadabad to act against the Girassia 
chiefs in that vicinity, marched to Champanere on his way to Malwa. Rana 
Sanka arrived at Bagry (Bakor), where he was joined by the raja of that 
province, who owed allegiance to the crown of Guzarat. Both the Hindoo 
princes proceeded to Doongurpoor, when Moorbariz-ool-Moolk thought it 
necessary to write to court for reinforcements. Some individuals about the king 
inimical to Moobariz-ool-Moolk represented that he had wantonly drawn upon 
himself the vengeance o{ Rana Sanka and that he was now so alarmed as to 
apply for aid even before he was attacked. The king in consequence suspended 
the march of any troops to assist them till after the rains ; and Moobariz-ool- 
Moolk, having called a council of war, evacuated Idur, and retreated to Ahmad- 
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nuggur. On the next day Rana Sanka arrived, and was joined by severai 
Girassia chiefs who had fled from Kowam-ool-Moolk. These assured him that 
Moobariz-ool-Moolk was not a person likely to fly without opposition ; but 
that his own opinion had been overruled by his officers, who recommended him 
to fall back on Ahmudnuggur, where he was expected to obtain reinforcements ; 
on which the Rana marched towards that place. Moobariz-ool-Moolk, hearing 
that he was in pursuit, and had sworn that he would not take rest till his horse 
drank out of the ditch of Ahmudnaggur, resolved to make a desperate stand, 
and, undaunted by the superiority of the enemy’s numbers, drew his small party 
out in front of the walls of the town, on the opposite bank of the river. The 
Rana’s army, which exceeded that of the Mahommadans as ten to one, not only 
received the Guzeratties with great steadiness, but charged in the most gallant 
manner. ■ Asud Khan and many other officers were killed ; and Safdar Khan 
and Moobariz-ool-Moolk being severely wounded, the King’s army was com¬ 
pelled to retreat to Ahraedabad, leaving Rana Sanka to plunder the surround¬ 
ing country. At Burnuggur, the Rana finding the inhabitants to be chiefly 
Brahmins, exempted, them from pecuniary exactions. The Rana then pro¬ 
ceeded to. Bessulnuggur, where he was gallantly opposed by the governor, 
Muliik Hatim who lost his life in its defence. , Having thus successfully 
plundered the country, the Rana returned, unopposed to Chittor. The.King, 
during this'time,; was on the Malwa frontierbut Kowan-ool-Moolk, the 
viceroy of Guzerat, placed a .respectable force at the disposal of Moobariz-ool- 
Moolk, and enabled him to return to Ahmudnuggar. On the march hither, he 
was opposed by a body of Kojies and Girassias from the Idur district, who 
were defeated and sixtyone Giiiassias killed.” 1 From this rather lengthy account 
of the invasion of the Gujarat territories of Muzaffar II by Rapa sanka, it may 
be inferred that, first, the Girassias and Kojis were generally grouped together 
as belonging more or less to one type of people ; secondly the Girassias had their 
own chiefs like the Bhils or the Kojis or better like the Betters who established 
fairly large principalities which endured for nearly two centuries; thirdly, they 
assisted Hindu rulers in fighting against their Muslim adversaries; fourthly 
they participated in expeditions of plunder and pillage and lastly they lived 
in the vicinities of Ahmadnagar, Ahmadabad, Idar and the neighbouring 
districts. 

Now whether or not this account of Firishta is reliable should next 
be discussed. That the sum and substance of Firishta’s narrative is sub¬ 
stantially correct can be made out when it is compared with the details 
of this campaign as given, for example, in the Mimti Sikandan, ascribed to 
Sikandar, the son of Manjhu Gujarati. This is because there are certain 
differences in the two accounts given by these two historians. For instance, 
Firishta says that this invasion of Riapa Sanka took place in a.ix 1519 while 


1. Firishta, History oj Ike Rise of Muhamedan Power in India , IV, pp, 89>90, 
(Briggs) 

Note : Rapa Sanka was the famous Rapa Sangrama Singh of Mewar. In this 
connection see Cambridge Hiriory of India III, pp. 319-20. 
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Sikandar observes that it occurred in a.d. 1524. Firishta calls the Gujarat 
Viceroy Kowam-ooI-Moolk while Sikandar styles him as Kiwamul-Mulk. 
Besides even these apparently trifling differences, contradictions more serious 
can also be discovered. 1 

Sikandar, the chronicler, tells us how the Girassias induced the Riaija to 
raid Wadnagar, when he was camping near Ahmadnagar. He relates : 
“ The Gujarat Giriassias who were with the Rana said : “ If you do not 
choose to go to Ahmedabad, Wadnagar is near at hand, you should take it 
and return. The inhabitants of Wadnagar are merchants and have much 
gold, so your army will return laden with much booty.” 2 The Rana apparent¬ 
ly followed this advice and turned his forces towards that town. The 
Brahmins of Wadnagar were however spared from slaughter, though not 
from taxation, for as Sikandar says, the Rana after “ taking from them some 
tribute ” departed thence, encamped near and attacked Bisanagar and Vissal- 
nagar and returned via Idar to his own country. 3 

An Attempt to exterminate the Girassias 

The Giriassias must have continued to be a turbulent people in Gujarat 
until the advent of the Sultan Mahmud III. This sovereign, towards the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, (viz. from a.d. 1546-1553) made a 
serious attempt to stamp out their atrocities. This decision, however, came 
to a crisis in a rather strange way. Mahmud III aspired to conquer Malwa 
and he conferred about this matter with his vazlr Asaf Khan. This prime 
minister offered him the following advice : “ I shall show you how to come 
by a country not less possibly, but more important than Malwa. The 
fourth part of your proper dominions is enjoyed under the name of Wanta 
by Rajput Girassias (or land holders). These estates comprise lands which 
can support a standing army of 25,000 horse. These lands if resumed from 
the Rajputs, would increase the army and bring the conquest of Malwa within 
the range of easy feasibility." The Sultan listened to his counsel and 
began to attend to the Giras Jagirs. The Girassias of Idar and Sirohi, 
Dungarpur, Buswara, Lunwar, Rajpipla, and the banks of the Mahi and Do- 
had, betaking themselves to the villages of the frontier commenced to disturb 
the country. The Sultan began to strengthen the frontier posts by establish¬ 
ing one at Sirohi, another at Idar, at the places named. In a short time 
neither name nor sign of Koli or Rajput remained in the country, except 
those that actually worked at the plough, and these too were known by being 
branded on the right arm, and if any Rajput or Koli was found without the 
brand-mark he was killed ” 4 

It is interesting at this stage to note that there was obviously a change 
in the policy meted out towards the Giiissias. First, the fact comes to light 


1. Sikandar, Mirat-i^Sskandari, p. 108. (Fazullah Lutfullah Faridi) 1901 ed. 

2. Ibid., p. HO. 
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that the Girjalssias were a landed class during the reign of Mahmud 111 
This presupposes that they must have been granted plots of land, evidently 
by the Muslim sultans, to wean them of their nefarious habits , of plunder 
and devastation. Such a measure, if it was actually granted, could not have 
been strange because the Maratha rulers, when dealing with the equally 
troublesome Bhils, entrusted them with the duties of policing some villages 
together with certain other, rights in them. Moreover these Bhils, were also 
disarmed and had to wear badges of lac (lakhace lakote) in order to be dis¬ 
tinguished from their lawless companions. 1 

The Sultan of Gujarat, at least in this . instance, went, a step ..further 
and inflicted a number .of' indignites upon his Hindu subjects. The Giiiassias, 
who had : been deprived of their lands and homes and had ' been driven to' 
the frontiers of the kingdom during the reign of Sultan .Mahmud III, could 
not certainly have been exempted from the oppressive measures imposed 
on all his Hindu subjects. Among these were, first, that no Hindu could 
ride..on horse-back in. the'city, secondly, the'dress of a Hindu was not 
.complete without his. binding a piece of red cloth round his sleeve, thirdly, 
Hindu usages and customs.like “the obscene rites of Holi, the evil ceremonies 
of the Divali and the worship of idols could not be. practised openly.” 2 
: Such a. ruthless policy. brought about neither the complete annihilation 

of. the Giriassias, as has been vouched for by the historian Sikandar, nor could 
the,. Sultan: Mahmud III even eventually. succeed in finally reclaiming for 
himself or for his Muslim subjects the lands once occupied by the Giriassias. 
This. can. ..be Inferred from the, fact that, .during .the year of. the death 
of Mahmud III a,d. 1554, the Giiiassias were,:at least according to the testi¬ 
mony of Sikandar himself, not only .active as. a turbulent people but they 
dared to the sacrilege of openly worshipping the murderer of the sultan 
Mahmud III, “ the vile Burhan ” in the form of an image. The Giriassias 
would not certainly have gone to the length of such hero-worship, if Burhan 
had not been their patron, in those days of their adversity when the Sultan 
himself had done his best to stamp out their existence as a political force. 
Consequently observes Sikandar, “ After the martyrdom of the Sultan the 
Giriassias got hewed out of stone the image of the vile Burhan, the Sultan’s 
murderer, and setting it up as a guardian deity, began to pay it divine 
worship, saying : * This is our saviour who has saved us from destruction 
and starvation. For, had the conditions under which we were living last¬ 
ed one year more, hunger and privation would have given our lives to the 
winds of destruction.” 3 Though there is no other evidence to corroborate 
this traditional account of the great fidelity of the oppressed Ginassias to 
that traitor Burhan, nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the Sultan of 
Guzarat failed to destroy as a political entity the rapacious Girissias. 


1. See in this connection my article “ The Bhils in Maharastra ” in the New 
Indian Antiquary, Vbl I, No. 5, 1938. 

2. Sikandar, op. cit., p. 239. 

■ 3. Ibid., p. 239. 
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The Girassias and the Moghuls 

After the power of the Gujarat Sultans declined and when the Moghuls 
came upon the scene of history., the Girassias did not fail to raise their heads 
even against the might of the Moghuls. The Moghuls in their turn tried 
their best to stamp out these people as their predecessors, the Gujarat 
sultans had done before. Some time after the death of the Gujarat sultan 
Mehmud III, a general of the emperor Akbar was dispatched to conquer 
these Girassias. So in the year a.d. 1584 this general, Kwaja Nizamuddin 
Ahmad, enumerates the results of his expedition in these words : “ I attack¬ 
ed and laid waste nearly fifty villages of the Kolis and and the Quassias 
and I built forts in seven different places to. keep these people in check.” 1 
This measure was exactly similar to the one which was resorted to by the 
Guzarat sultan Mehmud III in the latter half of the sixteenth century. Even 
thi-s precaution could not control the wild activities of these Girassias. In 
fact they continued to disturb the peace of the country down to the days 
of emperor Aurangzib in the beginning of the seventeenth century,. As his 
illustrious predecessor Akbar did. in a.d. 1584, the puritan Aurangzib between 
the years a.d. 1608-14 sent a .general Abdul Khan to be the governor Gujarat' 
in order, as De Laet puts it, “ that he. might subdue or destroy the Bielsgrati 
and Coulyes, who infested . the. roads and. plundered, the caravans , of mer¬ 
chants.”' 2 3 Here again are the Girassias classed together ."not only with the Ko'jis 
but even with the Bhils as a distinctly predatory tribe given to wanton destruc¬ 
tion.. . . 

The Girassias and the Marathas 

With such a record to their credit extending over nearly two centuries, as 
soon as the Marathas came into power, the Girlassias did not suddenly trans¬ 
form themselves into a docile people, even under the yoke of the Hindus 
like the Peiwas. In the documents of the Maratha rulers these people 
appear under the name of “ Girassias” which has been claimed to, be derived 
from the word ghd$ t meaning a grass-cutter. 2 These Girassias gave not a 
little trouble to the Marathas, especially throughout the eighteenth century. 

The Girassias in the Eighteenth Century 

Most probably the Girassias were never such a great source of annoyance 
to either the Guzerat sultans or their successors, the Moghuls as they proved 
to the Maratha rulers, particularly in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
The Girjassias almost became a menace to the Manama empire and 
like their contemporaries the Kolis, Bhills and Bedars, whenever 
and wherever they could, caused distress and havoc. These disturbances 
were naturally reported by the officer in charge of the locality to his 


1. Elliot and Dowson, History of India , V, p, 447. 

2. De Laet, Empire of the Grand Moghul , pp* 184-85, (Holyland and 

Banbjrji) 1928, ed 

3. Russel and Hiralal, Castes cmd Tribes of Central Provinces, III, p. 27, 
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superior' officers at the head-quarters but sometimes the local officer in charge 
was granted the latitude to investigate into such a case, although, even in 
this case, the ultimate report had to be submitted to the central government 
for final decision. This can be ascertained from a. letter sent by the Baroda 
government during the reign of Sayiajirao 1, (a.d. 1768-78) dated 7-9-1770 to 
an official named Rudrlaji Girmaji. In.it the government disapproved-of the 
action of Rudriaji regarding his investigation into the case of the Girassias of 
Ramrej, who was arrested at Miyagam. This officer was ordered'to send the 
Gifassia to Baroda under a guard of twenty-five, soldiers as there were..other, 
charges against him. 1 This action of. the Baroda administration shows that if it 
was not satisfied with, the disposal, of such a case in which a Giriassia.chief was 
concerned, the central, government not only expressed dissatisfaction with such 
a disposal but itself dealt with the whole case. But it was an established, practice 
' of Mariatha administration that in case a Kamavisdm suffered' any incon¬ 
venience in the government of his administrative unit, then, the head, quarters 
had to be. informed about it. Therefore, in accordance, with such procedure 
in a.d. 1784-85 Udho Dadiaji, the Kamdvisdar of Dabhoi, represented, that 
the Girassias of Indrale, BhJameri ..and Jiri in the. talukas of Ciampaner, 
BhilmaMe .and Gaikwad, frequently committed raids on the villagers in his 
charge, made increased demands on. account of their, girds and took the pdtils 
or. village accountants prisoners. .He... consequently,.prayed that sanction 
might be given to his entertaining more forces (sibandis) and this was grant¬ 
ed. 2 * From this document it is clear, that every Kamdvisdar had certain 
forces which were considered .sufficient. .to. maintain . the public peace but 
if,.'owing to such unfo-rseen and, as will be seen, oft-recurring contingencies, 
extra troops were required, then the permission and sanction of the govern¬ 
ment had to be obtained. 

About this time, it may be observed, the Girassias were granted 
certain rights, as was done in the case, for example, of the Bhils. These 
were given haks or privileges while the Girassias were permitted to enjoy 
specified mrmiooks. During the reign of Sayiajirao I and Fattening 1 (a.d. 
1778-89) Fattesingrao wrote to Mutarao, in a letter dated 242-1783 that the 
latter should leave the pargana of Dholka without delay and that he should 
recover ghdsddrpa after defraying the memnooks of the Girassias according to 
the specified lists. The Girassias were to be paid in accordance with the in- 


1. Historical Selections from the Baroda State. Records, II, (15) p. 161 : 
Rudra grimaji yas jeh, pra-kamrej yethil giraslya miitgamvi dharala to parhharen 
pra marin nele aiii tikacjil tikacje tyaei bhfmjghadc karpar hi gosfi upayogi tyiijkados 

mahalce jabasal iahet te lumir alayavina hoirfir nab it ; tar patradarsam pan- 
cavis mapus barobar devun, khabardarin asami margf sambhalon badodyas apfin 
pachocavape. 

2. Satma Rajas* and Peskwas* Diaries, VI, (662) pp. 176-77: yastav jajati 

Riband! ihevun, girasance paripatya kelefi ; parantu pheriln giralse jamav karun par- 
ganyant upadrav karpar, tyance prarpayas jajati Riband! thcvfin bandobant jaMU 
pahije mhapon tumhi lihile.,, 
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structions of Cinto Trimbak, probably an official. 1 From this procedure it 
appears that it must have been a practice of Maratha revenue administra¬ 
tion to recover Ghasdana after making the stipulated payments of the nem- 
nooks to people like the Girassias. 

Despite such concessions, which were conceded by the Maratha State, 
the Girassias continued to harass the country about them. In a.d. 1789-90 
in Aral and the neighbouring pargayas Sersing Girassia is recorded to have 
caused a disturbance. He not only captured the fort of Cicorda from the 
hands of the Sindhia and laid siege to the thana of Pimpriya in the pargana 
of Mawan, but he was repulsed by the Kamcwisdar of the locality with his 
infantry and his cavalry. Nevertheless he devastated the taluka and dared 
to levy contributions like ghasdana from every village and even desired to 
capture the station. When he was warned about this outrage, as the official 
letter says, the Girassias went on blaming each other. Scouring the country 
they greatly laid waste the firayat and other crops in Pimpriya and five or 
six places. Their chief often got letters from the Sindhia, evidently, of com¬ 
plaint, but to them he gave rather blunt replies. To the clerks of Pimpriya 
Sersing often observed that he had no desire to possess the territory, but he 
claimed to stick to this dictum : kahdd cdlel taseh karu and pot Bharii. 
The Kamavisdar therefore asked for more assistance and he was directed to 
recruit as many amen as were necessary to punish these rebels.. 2 This fact 
again shows what an unruly clement of constant disturbance these Girassias 
proved to the Maratha administration. They had not only chiefs but they 
dared to capture forts, recover imposts like ghasdana, carry on correspondence 
with rulers, ravage the crops and the countryside and turn a deaf ear to the 
remonstrances of the local officials. As before, the only recourse to the 
Maratha State, in such a contingency, was to stamp out the rebels in this 
locality, but they only flared up in another and unexpected quarter. 

Another charge which these Girassias were bold enough to recover from 
the frightened villagers was the Giras levy, an impost styled after themselves. 
This tax, as is evident from a letter dated 24-12-1791, was sometimes extorted 
in conjunction with the Bhils, their colleagues in plunder and rapine. 
In this epistle Biajaji Jantardhan (Nana Fa<jnls) denied to Manlajirao of 
Baroda the correctness of his allegation that the Peiswa’s Karndvisdars at Ku- 
kermundhe and Navapiir were assisting with men a rebellious Bhil of the Raj- 
pipla district. The Gaikwiad had recently foiled an attempt of this Bhil to levy 
a girds charge from Vyara and Valva<J Mahals. Nfinia therefore requested 
——*—--- 

1 . Baroda State Records II (143) p, 256; pro-dhavalaken yethll kharabi hoti 
mhapon kamavisdir hpzurih lihit&t, hen thlk nahin. tyas rajasri, ravajoji ginde las- 
karant ale astil. itahpar divasagata na lavitah karun pro phar j%e. KasbiatJ 
girasiye yajka<JH pharda promarce jhale Sh&t Tyas cinto trimbak sangatli tySpra* 
nempukeca aivaz purata karuh depe. mag tumhi ghasdipyaca aivaz ghepe. 

2* Sat dm Rajas* and Peshwm* Dairies f VI, (663) p. 177 : parantu sarkar 
taluka kharab phar kela... parasparen ekmekavar ghalitat.., sindyance patre kheds 
etat tyanci uttare te sajsine lihitat.,. 
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Manajirao to see that the supporters of the Bhii were punished and that the 
Peswa’s mahals were kept free from his ravages as well as from the troubles 
of the Gaikwiad’s own forces. 1 The implication of the term Girds , in this 
specific case, evidently means a blackmail recovered by the Girassias from the 
villagers. It cannot in this instance be interpreted to mean either the main¬ 
tenance given to cadets by chiefs of states or the shares of villagers left 
by the conquerors with the original landed proprietors. 2 As such it is exactly 
the opposite of the tax called Bhil-patti which was imposed to shield the 
suffering people, from the atrocites of the Bhils. 

The Girassias, as time, went on, appeared to have changed their tactics, 
for. it has been noticed. already that .during the sovereignty of the Gujarat 
Sultans,, especially of Sultan Muzaffar II, they rallied, round the banner, of 
Hindu rulers and lent a helping hand in harassing Muslim territories. But 
now when the Manathas were the masters of Gujarat, the Girassias probably 
found It more paying to ally themselves with., their foes, the Muslims,' and 
in.turn fall on.the .lands of the Hindus, Apparently the only attraction 
..which, lured these habitual free-booters .for .forming any alliance was neither 
race nor religion nor any patriotic motive, but the opportunity for plunder, 
which became their political watchword almost throughout their history. 
Such a motive can be traced, for instance, in their alliance with the Moghuls 
in a.d. 1792. Mahladji Sinde informed. Manajirao on 13-6-1.792 that he 
should warn effectively Baria Bhagwansing of Miyagani who had in the pre¬ 
vious year, with the assistance of certain Girassias, harassed the Broach 
Pargam which was under the administration of Sinde. This year too he had 
gathered together, at the same place, the Girassias and the son of the Moghul 
officer of Broach to repeat this mischief. Sinde therefore again requested 
Manajirao that Baria should not be permitted to entertain this new batch 
of Girassias. 3 Whether Manajirao carried out this request of Mahiadji Sinde 
is not known. . But it is clear that again in the next year 1 the Girassias and 
the Moghuls fell on the Coras! pargam . Again Koiier Girmaji, Karmvisddr 
of this pargana, offering condolences to Sayajirao on the death of Manajirao 
reported, on the 7th August 1793, that the cultivation of land in his par- 
gam was satisfactory. He added that he was obliged to engage additional 
troops to quell the disturbance caused by the Nawab of Surat, the Girassias 
and the Siddi ruler of Sachin. 4 These forces were not sufficient to quell these 

1. Baroda Slate Records, III, (54) p, 337. : surat atvlsintll vyare agarc mahal- 
ahvar navin giras basavun lagala. 

■ '2. - Ibid,, p." 43$, " " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ "■ „. ■ ■ 

3. Ibid t III, (83) pp. 360-61 : Bhadoc parganyat miya gamvkar Bhag- 
vansing bariyariape gudastan upadrav lavila va dusare girase yarlsahi jaga 
devun yek-don gamvavari ghadi ghatalya. pamajakur yethen yikdil rnansen 
hotip tya paikih don tin manasen lhar jahalih...salmajakuri tyani bhacjocakar mo- 
galanca loka va kiteka giraie yahsi miyagaiiivas jaga devun upadrava karava- 
yaca vicar kela ahe mliapon kalaleh... dusare girase yahs tyani apale java} jaga 
devun naye. 

4, Ibid. (119) p. 387. : srlmant .sahebance vartman lalevar suratkar yevun va 
girMaca upasarga jhaS tyas va Riband# navi manasen sen savasep thevilin, 
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marauders, so the Baroda government once more ordered this official to em¬ 
ploy one hundred extra soldiers as these very people were again disturbing 
his pargaya. 1 

The Maratha State at times interfered with the internal affairs of the 
Girassia chiefs especially when their domestic disturbances caused an up¬ 
heaval all around them. Sayajirao, the ruler of Gujarat during the a.d. 
1790-93 directed, in an order dated 8-12-1793, Sukhanand Atmaram to intern 
Bhimha Girassia, who resided in the neighbourhood, as his quarrels with his 
son, who had two hundred soldiers, resulted in the disturbance of the whole 
countryside. This quarrel had been going on for the last two years and 
as no agreement had been arrived at, it was suggested that Bhimbia was not 
to be allowed to go anywhere. 2 

The Girassias continued their nefarious activities of destruction and dis¬ 
turbance almost to the extinction of Maratha independence in a.d. 1818. 
Despite all the havoc which they caused in the face of constant repressive 
measures imposed on them by the Maratha administration, they had to pay 
to the government specified duties in the shape of tribute from the places 
which they occupied. These were enforced through writs of assurance of pro¬ 
tection to them when these Girassias were attacked or otherwise molested 
and they had in their turn to bind themselves to the government that they 
would pay up their dues accordingly. This can be inferred by internal evi¬ 
dence. The Baroda government from Cambay, addressed on 13-5-1802 a 
letter to Sir Mingel de Lima De’Souza, a servant of the East India Com¬ 
pany requesting him that letters of assurance may be obtained and given to 
all the Girassias of Dhanduka pargana, who were being harassed by the chiefs 
of Bhavanagar and Limbdi, as these had commenced to place their villages 
under the protection of the Company through the mediation of Sir Mingel. 
These writs of assurance were to remind the Girassias to continue the pay¬ 
ment of their tributes due in the usual course from their pargan-a to the Peswa 
government. 3 

Another example may be cited to show the nature of Maratha interference 
in the internal affairs of the Girassias. As noticed already the Girassias were 
granted plots of land in several parts of Gujarat evidently to tame their 
wild spirits of adventure and spoilation from the times of the Gujarat Sul- 

1. Baroda State Records, III, (126) p. 392. pro-majakuri mogalani va giraiiyani 
dangai kela ahe api sacinkar kamavisdarani garhv marileh, inhapon huzuri vidit jhalen, 
tays Sbandi mapase sambhar darmaha tinsen ffievun mahalca bandobasta lavane api 
sibandi lagalyas sarkarantun patvun yek mahina mahpon patra. 

2 - lbid - lrl > D46) p. 409. : giiiasiya bimamba yace putraca gharkala karon. 
baher, rusum, javun, donase mjapus sibandi thevun mahalas upadrav karato. Don 
varsa jhlalih. tya ubhayetan pitSputransi samjut jhali nahi. pargapant gamvgarnv 
mapse patavun rayatis upadrav Evito, mahapfin vidit jhaleft. tyS varfin hen patra 
sadar asefi^ ki, bhimb® girasiyia tumbhfijaval rahat ahe tyfis koteft javufi na depe. 

- 3 : Ibid ", (29) > p ' 497 > ty 58 girasiyansi abadi karanyavisin abhayapatra 
cudasama girasiyS y&ce nSxhve ki, moje daukarav, ratalav va bhimatlSv, bhangad, va 
kapadya liva^ vagad vagaire gaxnv dilhe ahet,.. 
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tans in the early days of the sixteenth century. As days went on it was 
inevitable that transactions in the transfer of land among the Girassias them¬ 
selves must have occurred, and it is possible these deals sometimes led to 
administrative complications. Mehmud III was advised by his prime minis¬ 
ter Asaf Khan to resume all these lands once granted to the Girassias and 
the result was that they not only fled to the frontiers of the kingdom but 
created fresh trouble, which meant extra establishment and expense to 
the Gujarat Sultans. Evidently the same policy of supervision and control 
was adopted by the Moghuls when they assumed the administration of Guja¬ 
rat. But when the Marathas came into power in this country they permitted 
the Girassias to settle down in the land, offered them subsidies in the name 
of nemiiooks as well as assurances of protection whenever they were attacked, 
provided they were amenable to the dictates and demands of the State. 
The landsi granted to the Girassias were, as will be seen presently, State pro¬ 
perty and whenever any Girassia dared to part with any portion of such 
territory; the government at once stepped in to assert its claim and forbade 
such a transaction. This can be seen from an order of the Baroda State, 
dated 8-11-1802, issued to Raval Vakhatsing of Bhavanagar, prohibiting him 
from purchasing the share of land owned by a Girassia in a village in Dam- 
nagar (Mahal) and offered by him for sale, because the whole of this Dam- 
nagar was under the direct control of the Huzur. Simultaneously Sawa 
Caran, a Girassia concerned in this transaction, was also prohibited to sell 
this share in question. 1 

In matters of the rights of inheritance and disposal of landed property 
pertaining to the Girassias, the Marafha State saw that too much of dis¬ 
cretion was not permitted to them, for whenever such a discretion came into 
conflict with the established practice or usage of the State, the local official 
concerned was at once ordered to dispose of the case in accordance with 
wishes of the government. Maharaja Anandrao directed Durjansing, the Rfma 
of Mandvi, in an order attributed to circa a.d. 1803, to prevent the son-in- 
law of the Giiiassia lady, Sadiaji, residing within his jurisdiction limits, from 
managing and enjoying her estate and to entrust it to her lawfully adopted 
son. 2 

Sometimes, however, a strange practice was observed by the MaraHha 
government towards recalcitrant Girassias. Maharaja Anandarao Gaikwiidi 
in a despatch dated 26-8-1802 informed the Kamavisadar of the Peswa’s share 
of Petlad, named Satba Mahadik vice Vithalrao Bibciji, that the Girassia 
of Napa, against whom troops had been sent, had come to the pargam . The 
Kamavisdar was therefore ordered to recover, in the first instance, from the 


1. Baroda State Records, IV, (55) pp. 510-11. : muIiyapSt yethil gintsiya 
apala bhag turiihas lehun deto mahaijon vidit jhalefi. tyajavar patra sadar aseri kin, 
ha garnv sarkar talukeca tyas tumhi tya bhagamadhin hat na ghalava. Yesen 
karitafi tumhi bhag ghyal te sarkar manjur padrfir nahln. 

2. Ibid., IV, (65) p. 519: yeksal girasahi ugharat karun ghctala,. .sadhajiefi 
girls gaihv She..-tyajkade sammandha nShi, 
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Giiiassia the expenditure covering the slain horses, the wounded men, the 
powder, shot and lead incurred by the Baroda forces in the engagement with 
him, while further arrangements were to be made for safety. 1 Such a rather 
stringent measure was adopted by the Gaikwad, obviously not out of any 
motive of greed or ruthlessness, but out of a desire to coerce him into further 
submission and to impress on him the utter futilty of rising in arms against 
his sovereign. 

These relations of the Marathas, especially in Gujarat, with the ever 
restless Girassias, reveal that the Gaikwads of Baroda, like their predecessors 
the Gujarat Sultans, did not succeed in any conspicuous measure either in sup¬ 
pressing the Girassias, or in weaning them of their nefarious activities of dis¬ 
turbance and destmction and impressing on them the advantages of an orderly 
and settled life as the law-abiding citizens of the Mar,a'tha State, in spite of a 
continuous policy of repression, concession and conciliation. 


1. Baroda State Records, IV, (50) pp. 507-08. : upari napeh yethen girasamvar 
tethen Jatfayi hovun gfacxjlin pa$alih t tyas halm girts*,' jabsllts proraajakiirih ale 
5het. tyas pa<#t ghodin va jakhaml-phauti va dirugoja-sisefi ytnca akir hoyll to 
tyanjpasun ghevun ma« dusara bandobasta karape tad karava. 


ABSTRACTION' IN THE PRIMITIVE INDO- 
EUROPEAN TONGUE IN THE LIGHT 
OF COMPOUND ACCENTUATION ‘ 


! V ■ By . 

. C. R. SANKARAN, Madras. . 

In my. paper “ Accentuation in Sanskrit, determinative compounds 1 2 ”, 
following Frederick Turnbull wood, 2 I maintained that it was but reasonable 
to expect the. prior member in the determinative compounds to receive the 
stress, and. in support of my contention there, I cited also instances like 
medha-pati,: and Jts-pati, of the old' Indian. 

'Discussing .again Justus 3 view I developed the argument in my paper 
quoted above (p 136), that it was perhaps the false perception on the part 
of the' speakers of the Vedic Language (or of the. Language of the immediate 
ancestors of the Vedic bards) that the second member is more important 
than the first in determinative compounds that resulted in the abandonment 
of logical accentuation not only in determinative but also subsequently in 
possessive compounds in Sanskrit, though it is not implausible that a rhyth¬ 
mic pattern originally came to replace the so-called logical accentuation in 
the later determinative compounds of the primitive Indo-European tongue, 
as the stress accent prevalent sometime before the breaking up of the pri¬ 
mitive Indo-European Community was superseded by the pitch accent pre¬ 
dominant just before the breaking up of the Indo-European community. 1 
was then naturally more or less obsessed with the feeling that the possible 
view the speakers of the later stage of the primitive Indo-European tongue 
might have taken in regard to the determinative compound that its second 
member was more important than the first should be termed false 4 , in the 
sense, that at first sight at any rate, it seems to be not quite logical Further 
in support of my then view I went so far as to agree with Frederick Turn* 
bullwood in thinking that in the Lithuanian Bahuvrlhi compound hump- 

1. Journal of i Oriental Research , Madras, (hereafter referred to as JORM .!.) 
VoL B, Part, 2, p. 135. 

2. “ The accentuation of nominal Compounds in Lithuanian” Language dis¬ 
sertations published by the Linguistic Society of America No. 7, Dec. 1930, Supple¬ 
ment to Language, Journal of the linguistic Society of America. 

3, Justl, Ueber die zusammenselzung der nomim in dm Indogermankchm 
sprachm 75. Gottingen, 1861. 

4, See the article quoted above P. 142. cl also, “ Five stages of the Pre- 
Vedic determinative compound accentuation as surmised by the historic survivals 
of their representatives in Sanskrit,” JORM, VoL 8, Part, 4, P ( 235. 
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kojis 1 £ having a crooked foot 9 since it is the foot and not some other part 
of the man which is thought to be worthy of mention, logically speaking the 
second member should have presented in the speech consciousness of the 
speakers of the Lithuanian as the Prepotent constituent in point of intension 
which naturally enough explains the accentuation of the -kojis. 

But subsequent reflection has made me feel that after all to characterise 
the view which was in all likelihood taken by the speakers of the latest phase 
of the P.I.E. (perhaps just before ramification?) that the second member 
in a determinative compound is the prepotent constituent in point of inten¬ 
sion, as a sort of false perception is not quite just. Perhaps at an earlier 
stage the speakers of the P.I.E. arrived only at the first degree of abstraction 
when only the pre-potency in point of intension of the first member of 
determinative compounds should have.loomed large in their speech-conscious¬ 
ness. Evidently the speaker^ of the Lithuanian, did not at all advance a bit 
beyond this stage of the first degree of abstraction /, 

In this connection, it may not be out of place to point out that. Languages 
like Hittite 1 2 and Lithuanian present' many primitive Indo-European archaisms. 
Confirmations of these archaic features ..sometimes come quite un-expectedly 
(and strangely enough ?). from the old Indian through rare Historic survivals. 
An instance to prove this is the Vedic. rdthas-pdti-s . . Until .quite, recently 
this defied any satisfactory explanation at the hands of all scholars who could 
only.concede that the genitive singular termination as was added to the 
consonant stem and -$ to the vowel stem ending in i~ or u~ etc. But I went 
very far to suggest 3 that perhaps in vdna-s-pdti- and rdthas-pdti-s van®* 
and rdtha- were the stems to which the genitive singular termination -s- 
was added., Le., vdnas- and rdthas- are survivals of pre-historic genitives 
which in historic times became vanasya and rathasya, perhaps on account 
of analogy with the pronominal stems. 4 5 

In other words, I postulated vdna- and rdtha- of vanas-pdli-'s and rdthas - 
pdti-s as historic survivals of the P. L E* vowel stems ending in -o~ to which 
the genitive singular termination was added in prehistoric times. Prior 
to my formulation of this ratha-s-pdlVs hypothesis, the phenomenon 
presented by the Hittite words like aids ( at-ta-ds f, antuhsds too, 

1. See my article 'Accentuation in Sanskrit Determinative Compounds” JORM . 
Vol. 8. P. 146. 

2. The distinction between Proto-Indo-Hittite and Proto-Indo-European does 
not materially affect my present argument, and therefore I conveniently ignore it 
at the present stage, if only to avoid needless complication. 

3. w The double Accented Vedic Compounds r ' Madras University Journal, 1936. 
P. 63. 

4. H. Hirt Indogemankche gmmmaiik. Teil 3. Heidelberg, 1927. Section 
32, Fp, 46-48. 

5. The phenomenon of this double writing is discussed in E. H. Sturtevant's 
AComparative Grammar of the Hittite Language, 1933, William Dwight Whitney 
Linguistic Series, Linguistic Society of America,'Pp. 61-65, 
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did not receive any .satisfactory explanation. 1 The consensus of opinion 
among scholars has so far been that the genitive ending -as originally belonged 
to the consonantal flexion cf.» (Gr. Pod-6s ) and from that it forced its way 
into the. paradigm of -o- stems. 

Holger Pederson 2 in his recent work takes the view that my formulation 
of rdtkas-pati-s hypothesis decides the question in favour of the new interpre¬ 
tation that the oldest genitive form of -a- stems .is to be recognized in the 
Hittite. at-ta-as “ Die Wahl zwischen den beiden Deutungen der hittitischen 
Form wiirde zugunsten der letzeren entshieden sein, wenn C. R. Sankaran 
the Double-Accented-Vedic compounds, ( Madras University Journal ), s. 63 
mit. Recht in Skr. rdthas .pdtis den alten genitive eines -o- stammes sucht.” 

.Leaving this digression and taking up! the thread of. my main argument, 
1 must now say that the. speakers of the old Indian (Or rather, the last 
phase of; the P.I.E.. perhaps just, before, ramification) did not . stop .at the 
first degree of abstraction. They evidently arrived at. the second degree of 
abstraction when.the realisation dawned on them that it is more reason¬ 
able and legitimate to recognise the Prepotency in point of intension of the 
.second member in determinative compounds. 

It was.this .more : mature second degree of abstraction in the progress of 
their.thought,.that ultimately should have resulted : in the radical disturbance 
of the so-called original logical accentuation of the Pre-vedic compounds. 

To take again our original example, in the Lithuanian kump-kojis it 
is the first degree of abstraction which is dearly discernible in its accentuation. 
To maturer minds, it is unnecessary for me to point out, that the first member 

1, cf. E. H. Sturteviant, ibid p. 170, section 194A; see also Walter Petersen, 
“Hittite and Indo-European declension/’ American Journal of Philology , Vol. 51. 1930 

p. 252. foot note 4. Walter Petersen shared with Hrozny (Die Sprache der 
H edit her 27) the view that confusion between Indo-European a- and d- stems must 
have taken place even before Hittite separated from the mother tongue. 

(E. H. Sturtevant did not seem to subscribe to this theory, cf. Language — Vol, 
5. 1929, 8 ff.) His former belief was that in the a- stem (originally o- stems) the 
ending might have represented original eso with loss of the final vowel, cf. Language » 

Vol. II 1926, p. 30. But disagreeing with Hrozny loc. cit. according to whom the geni¬ 
tive singular of the a - declension in -goes back to I.E. -so, W. Peterson thought that 
it is much more probably the genitive of d- stems in Indo-European -ds than that 
of consonant stems in -os. But Holger Pedersen suggested that the identity of 
nominative and genitive may be an archaism in Hittite., “ L ’identite de nominatif 
avec le genetif en hittite serait done un archaisme Etudes Liluaniennes. Det 
Kgl Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. Historislc—Filologiske Meddelelser. XIX, 
3 Copenhagen 1933. p. 23. Carl Borostrom, “the thematic genitive singu¬ 
lar in Indo-European/’ Norsk tidsskrift for sprogvidenskap . Oslo. No. 7. pp. 121-28. 
1934. Mileuski, L’indo-hittite et rindo-europfei (Bull, internal* de l* Ac.. Polonaise* 
No. Supplemental 2.) Cracovie 1936. p. 24. f.n, 2. Kurylowicz, Etudes Indo-Euro* 
peennes I, krakow, 1935. p. 260. Mansion, Melanges Ungmsltqms offer Is & 
M. Holger Pedersen . Aarhus 1937. p.484, 

2. Holger Pedersen, HUtMsch und die Anderen Indo-Europdichen Spraohen* 
Det, Kgl Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. Historisk—filologiske, Meddelelser. No, 
XXV, 2, Copenhagen 1938, p. 26, 
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of this compound would appear to deserve greater emphasis than the second, 
from the point of view of its Prepotency in point of intension , for, though at 
first sight it appears that the word 4 feet ’ deserves greater emphasis, no great 
arguments are needed to convince the minds which have reached great powers 
of abstraction that in reality the first member is the Pre-Poternt constituent 
in point of intension for we are here obviously not concerned with any man 
who possesses feet but we are concerned primarily with a particular man who 
is characterised byj crooked feet. Therefore it is no wonder that even in the 
earliest Sanskrit Epithetised compounds, the first member was thought to de¬ 
serve greater emphasis than the second member. Hence we see in my present 
postulate of the second degree of abstraction, a possible rational explanation 
for the radical disturbance that set in in the matter of, accentuation of both 
the determinative and epithetised compounds in the Pre-Vcdic Language. 

Of course, it must not be forgotten that in making this postulate of the 
second degree of abstraction, I have made use of the most important canon 
of Pre-Potency in point of intension , 1 wherein I have tacitly accepted the 
fundamental assumption of relevance 2 without which my entire argument 
would crumble to pieces like a pack,of cards. 


L I am 1 indebted to S. R Ranganathan (the Madras University librarian) 
for the suggestion of this illuminating idea. See S. R. Ranganathan Theory of 
Library Catalogue, 193$, pp. 69-74. Madras Library Association Publication Series. 
No. 7, 

2. Ranganathan (S. R„), Prolegomena to Library Classification 1937* Pp. 31** 
33. Madras Library Association J^lica%n §erf$? t No* 6* 





THE SAVISESABHEDA THEORY 

By 

S. SRIKAIjITHA SASTRI, Mysore. 

I 

Ananda Tirtha (Madhvacarya) and Sripati Panditaradhya in their 
commentaries on the Brahma Sutras of Badarayana from the Dvaita and 
Dvaitadvaita points of view, have expounded the Savisesadvaita theory, 
in order to refute the Nirvesesadvaita of Samkara and the Visistadvaita 
of Ramanuja and Srlkantha Sivacarya. The fundamental problem is whe¬ 
ther the ultimate Brahman is entirely without predicable attributes or whe¬ 
ther Cit and A?it are within the non-material body of the Lord, or whether 
the qualities such as Ananda, JrLana etc. mentioned in the scriptures are 
different from the Lord or one with him ; and if they are inherent in him, 
how to account for the world of Difference. The Bhedabheda theories of 
Nknbarka, Yadava Prakasa, and Bhiaskara postulate bhinnabhinnatva for 
the Lord, bhinna from the effect point of view and abhinnatva from the 
causal view-point. Some also hold that the attributes of the Lord are en¬ 
tirely different from Him and others say that the attributes are of two types, 
one type of attributes being the essential nature of the Lord and another type 
as separate from Him. 

II 

To Ananda Tfrtha Visesa is a power that makes cognition of difference 
possible, even though that difference is inherent in the objects themselves 
and does mot spring from Vi§e§a as its cause. If it is objected that—differ¬ 
ence is not proved from Perception, because if a single difference is said to 
exist in two objects, that Difference appears as the difference of pot and cloth 
(as a Visesaija) or as a Visesya between pot and cloth. And no such thing 
as mere Difference-knowledge exists; we reply that since in our view Differ¬ 
ence is the essential form of the entity, entity-knowledge is nothing but differ¬ 
ence-knowledge. Therefore since we do not admit of two usages there, there 
is no defect of mutual dependence ( AnydnyaSraya ). That is, a single differ¬ 
ence is not the quality of two entities, but of one only, indicated however by 
a reference to another. In “ the pot and the doth are different,” the pot has 
a difference from the cloth and the doth from the pot. In “the difference 
between cloth and the pot,” there are two differences of two things. The 
usage of the singular difference is from the assumption of generality. 
Therefore Difference is the essential nature of the thing itself. 

Further, if it is said : in “ the pot and the doth are different,” the pot 
is different from the doth and the cloth from the pot. Here two differences 
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having pot and cloth as substrates appear. And the counter-entity, indi¬ 
cated by the pot occurs in the doth and vice-versa. If difference rests upon 
one of the two, here also difference appears either as Vise§apa-VMe§ya or as 
dependant on the counter-entities. Therefore in difference Vise§apa etc. 
should be accepted. Difference requires one relation as substrate and another 
kind of relation as the counter-entity. If difference is a Visesana, then the 
pot etc. are Vise§yas. If difference is Vise§ya, then the pot etc. are Vise§ap.as:— 
we reply : 

In our view though there is no fault of the mutual dependance (thus; 
since Difference is not of the essential nature of the counter-entity, if there 
is knowledge of the counter-entity as de-limdting difference, then there will 
be difference-knowledge and ■ if there is difference-knowledge, then there is 
counter-entity knowledge as limiting Difference-knowledge, thus mutual- 
dependance), it is true that the counter-entity of the pot also is with a refer¬ 
ence to. the Difference of the pot-entity—as the counter-entity of the cloth. 
Even that is the real nature of the pot only. Because we have the knowledge 
of a thing having inherent difference, the counter-entitiness is not related to 
it and thus there.is no mutual, dependance based, upon the counter-entity, 
knowledge. . . 

Also—does perception manifest the difference or also the substrate ? We 
cannot say that only “ difference ” is manifest, because “ Difference ” thus 
much only is’ never perceived. If it is said that the substrate is also mani¬ 
fested here also it is wrong to say that “ difference ” is. manifested first 
and the substance afterwards. Nowhere do we find the knowledge of differ¬ 
ence only and halting inference (viramya vyapdra) is also not possible, be¬ 
cause this is sentient activity (and it cannot inherently be in the non-sentient). 
Therefore also it cannot be said that the substance is manifested first and 
then the difference. Further it should not be asserted that the substance and 
the difference are manifested at one and the same moment, because substance- 
usage must precede (as the cause) the difference-usage also (the effect). To 
this Madhva replies—since Difference is the very nature of the substrate, 
substrate-usage is itself the difference-usage and there is no cause-effect re¬ 
lation between them. If it is objected that there cannot be any such iden¬ 
tity because the requirement and non-requirement of counter-entities are of 
contradictory nature, the reply is that the Advaitins also assume that the 
identity of JIva and Brahman can be expressed as “ To the JIva there is 
unity with Brahman ” Le. with a reference to usages of the substrate and 
counter-entity. If it is further objected that sometimes even if the substance 
is manifested, the difference is not and by assuming that they are one, you 
cannot account for doubt, modification etc., we reply that in Advaita also it 
is accepted that though unity is ultimately beyond all proof, it is the essen¬ 
tial nature of the Pure intelligence 1 (Pratyak Caitanya). Also difference, 
unlike unity, becomes known when the essential nature of the substance be¬ 
comes known. Whatever is, seen, that is seen as different from all other sub¬ 
stances. Even when the knowledge of all things like the pot etc., has arisen, 
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it is the separate knowledge of the pot or the cloth etc. and not of one single 
form including pot, cloth etc. 

What is the proof for the assertion that the Difference is the essential 
nature of the thing ? The proof is—if difference is entirely separate from 
the essential nature of the thing, the cloth does not reveal the pot; so also 
even in the cloth itself other differences will not be revealed. If in a cloth 
the difference from all other things is not revealed, in that case even when 
one’s own real nature as one of the substances is revealed then it might not ap¬ 
pear as separate from all other things, and there might arise such a doubt 
as Is it myself or pot or pot only?” Since every one wants certainity, 
difference should be accepted. And this difference has only two modes, (1) 
as the real nature of the thing or (2) as entirely separate from the thing. In 
the second view, doubt might arise even about one’s own soul. Doubt 
arises thus. There is only one difference for one thing and that is manifest¬ 
ed along with it. But that Difference has many qualities, like pot-counter- 
entitiness, cloth-counter-entitiness, pillar-counter-entitiness etc. Doubt arises 
only in those cases where, because of similiarity etc., a particular quality of 
counter-entitiness residing in difference is not manifested. Even there, 
difference will be perceptible. Hence even doubt cannot arise without 
difference as essential nature of the thing itself. If it is objected that to 
know a thing, one should have a knowledge of all the counter-entities and 
hence a man should be omniscient:— 

No; it is enough if difference-knowledge of all other objects as a gene¬ 
rality exists to infer a particular knowledge (of the pot). If the substrates 
have no difference from all objects, then a particular knowledge cannot arise. 
If there is non-difference, the qualities cannot be particular. Though such 
general knowledge exists for all, yet because greater particular knowledge 
does not exist for all, there cannot be omniscient human beings. Gene¬ 
rally the counter-entity of a particular object is the generality of all other 
objects in ordinary experience, but at a particular moment only a few ob¬ 
jects that are remembered act as counter-entities. Further, if it is objected 
that the nature of Difference is to break up a thing into parts, these parts 
into sub-parts and so on until only void is left—no, in our view Difference 
does not mean de-partition. Difference brings about the process of the par¬ 
tition of the substrate because of the counter-entity and not by itself. 
Therefore Difference does not mean de-partition ( Vidarcuta ) but it is de¬ 
pendent on another (Anyonya bhftva), and hence no fault of mutual de¬ 
pendence. But how can you say that many knowledges arise, because mind 
is atomic and at a particular moment has contact with only one thing—we 
reply that it is no defect because just as when there are a thousand lights, 
only the generality of all the lights is apprehended, even so here. When 
difference is manifested by Vise?a, the knowledges of the pot, cloth, etc. 
should arise at the same time. There, if there are the substance and counter¬ 
entity confronting each other at the moment when sense-contact occurs, 
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one general knowledge (dependent on both) arises. If one (object or coun¬ 
ter-entity) is absent, then sense-contact along with the previous memory 
(Samsklra) gives rise to a single cognition depending on the only one (ei- 
iher substance or the counter-entity) that is actually present before us. If 
both are absent, it should be understood that only one cognition that ma es 
generality present, arises from the mind activated by memory.* 

Visesa is the representative of difference and makes difference-usage 
possible in a non-different thing. The Advaitins have also acceptedl that 
in the sentence “Neti, Neti” there is reference to all things as different 
from Brahman; otherwise there would be the fault of repetition. There- 
fore it is not possible to accept difference or difference-ctm-non-differen 
between Brahman and the differences posited in (the two sentences, or apart 
Jrom Brahman, among themselves. If we do not accept Vise^a as entirely 
non-different from Brahman, there would be the fault of repetition. More 
over “ no nirdie&kUa between pot-difference and cloth-difference 
al ff Is opposed to experience. The experience of the pillar etc. as different 
from the pot, different from the cloth, results m two differences, non-differ¬ 
ent from the Vise§ya and as Savisesabhinna. 

Thus also the Lord is entirely non-different from His attributes At 
the same time we do not accept Visigfa usage for Bheda also because it leads 
to infinite regress. If there were no attributes at all, it-should be said that 
there is no witness at all. Therefore the scripture says that m Brahman there 
is no operation of attributes neha nanasti kimana and he who sees it (Bhin 
na or Bhinnabhinm) will obtain death—wr^ mflyumapnoU ya t a 
nrneva pasyati. In usage however, difference may be employed as it is du 
to the power of Visesa. The Tattva-praMpa says that if difference or differ- 
ence-om-non-difference is assumed, and the relation between them as Sama- 
mya etc. and to get rid of the fault of infinite regress, that those also have 
inherent power to reveal difference like visesa, it would be assuming too much. 
Hence, on the ground of parsimony, it is better to accept the power of Vise?a 
only and of one substance only. 


Ill 


From the point of view Bhedabheda, Srlpati also adopts the Vwsa 
doctrine and calls his system Vi^advaita. The power of the Lord is non¬ 
separate from Him. Since that .Qit-Sakti is the main cause of creation, Bhe¬ 
dabheda, which proves that the Lord alone is both the material and instru¬ 
mental cause (not merely Nimitta K&ra®a) is the only logical theory. In 


1. These arguments of Anandatirtha are directed against^ the refutation of 
Duality and Bheda-bheda in the Bhamati which says. 
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the word Vise§a, vi refers to the Lord as the creator ( Vati—utpadayati ), and 
Sesa indicates the Jivas as parts of the Lord according to the Visphulihga 
nyaya. The final Unison is indicated by the word Advaita, according to 
the scripture yaihd nadyah symdmndm smnudre. 1 By Advaita we under¬ 
stand only the rejection of “ Difference-united ” sabheda 2 and because the 
reality or non-reality of Difference is not proved, the word Vise§a has been 
employed. Though the Jlva. and the Brahman belong to the same Jati, 
just as there is inherent difference between a stone, clod, stick etc., so also be¬ 
cause there are such contradictory qualities such as atomicity and pervasion, 
little knowledge.. and omniscience etc., Brahman is separate from the Jlva, 
from the effect view-point.. In our view all knowledges are real since simi¬ 
larity-knowledge sMrsyajnma is of the Highest, 3 the .cognitions of rope- 
...snake, nacre-silver, two moons, yellow conch, the revolving fire-brand, mi¬ 
rage-water, are all real, . because of the reality of the instrument, the instru¬ 
mental. must also be real. All these are due. to Maya by which we understand 
the unique power of. the Lord which is non-separate, from. Him, like the. moon ' 
and its radiance. If. we admit that the'.power is .also'capable of destruction, 
Brahman to whom that .power is, essential nature .must also be : destroyed and 
thus atheism results. 4 

If it is objected that-—Difference and Non-difference being opposed to 
each other as darkness and light, cannot co-exist and hence only Bheda or 
Abheda should be the true doctrine, we reply we are not justified in ac¬ 
cepting either Bbeda-vakyas or Abheda-vakyas only as authority, for there 
would ensue the fault of self-contradiction in the scriptures. Is that sup¬ 
posed contradiction (between Bheda and Abheda) due to (1) opposition to 
.facts..(2), absence.of cause (3) illogic (4) Negation (5) lack:of proof (6) 
improbability (7) fruitlessness (8) not accepted (9) non-qualified-ness or 
(10) the absence of uniformity of scripture? Not the first because between 
Jlva and Brahman there is the relation of the supported and supporter. And 
others also have accepted such contradictory things as knowledge and 
Nescience in the Jlva, the three qualities in Prakfti, the three worlds, the 
three bodies, and three states in Vikftl, half-man-half-woman in Siva, jahad 
and Ajahad in laksanas, Sagttna and Mirguna in Advaita, merit and demerit 
in man, light and darkness in the glow-worm etc. Nor the second:—because the 
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scripture shows that even before creation the Lord was the possessor of Sakti. 
Nor the third—though the unity of consciousness between JIva and Brahman is 
accepted, yet the contradictory qualities such as atomicity and pervasion etc. 
are also shown in the scripture. Nor the fourth—By the illustration of the 
clay mrttiketyeva satyam, difference-am-non-difference is indicated and 
ultimately the effect (world) is non-separate from the cause (Lord). Not 
the fifth—because there is the scriptural proof of difference-cwjw-non-differ- 
ence in ‘the knower of Brahman becomes Brahman itself” ( brahmavid brah- 
maiva bhavati, brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati.) Not the sixth :— 
because scripture shows the relation of the Ordainer and the 
Ordained, between Brahman and the world. Not the seventh :— 
because by observing first Dvaita Kanna (in the form of Upa- 
sana etc.) its result (attainment of the Lord) is indicated as the fruit, accord¬ 
ing to the Bhramara-Klta nyaya. Nor the eighth The SutraKLra has 
rejected the views of Badari and Jaimini as one-sided, and has accepted 
difference-am-non-difference. Not the ninth :—In Dvaita there is no hope 
of non-return to sarimra. In Advaita there is the total abandonment of 
Bhakti and of all the sastras which enjoin Vidhi etc., because their Sagupa 
Brahma is afflicted with Mayfi. Only in Dvaita-dvaita, all the three Bhakti, 

Karma and Jnana are reconcilable. Not the tenth :.just as the spr inkli ng 

of the rice as a part of the Darsa-Pumamasa sacrifice leads to heaven, even 
so karmas finally lead to salvation in our doctrine of Visisladvaita. This is 
the view of Klasakrtsna endorsed by Badarayaria. 

Other BhedSbhedavadins like Nimb&rka, Bhaskara, Yadava Prakasa are 
of the same opinion as Sripa'ti that the Lord and His power are non-different. 
The God of religion is also the God of metaphysics and hence the need for 
divine grace. Therefore Brahman is Saguija only and not Nirguna. 

To this the Vivaratja-kara says 1 : Supposing there is no such attribute¬ 
less substance, still Brahman is no substance, because there is no proof. If 
you say it is a substance due to inherent cause (Samavaya Karana), no—as 
no iarambhavida can ensue. If you say that it is due to material cause, 
that also is not possible, because even for qualities etc. there is material 
cause as quality of seizing etc. If you say that there is no such thing as 
without qualities, then in the last quality there is in-conclusiveness 
(Anaikanta.) Hence the assertion that there is no Nirgupa Brahman is 
due to a spirit of mere contradiction. 
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DER SCHNITTER UND DIE ERLEUCHTUNG BUDDHAS* 

. Von 

' L. SCHERMAN, Miinchen. 

. [Professor R. Zeller, the Director of the Ethnographical Department of the 
Mu'seum in Bern, sent me last autumn a photograph of a newly acquired sculp¬ 
ture. Neither he nor I doubted that it came from. Gandhara, one of the north¬ 
western provinces of Ancient India ; the only question was as to the interpretation, 
of the 'scene. .To clear up this, matter is the.purpose of ...the following article. 

The small slate sculpture, measuring 30X20 'em, and dating probably from the 
end of the 2nd century ad., is considerably damaged; besides, this, the) final piece 
on the right is missing. There, are two representations of the Bodhisattva and 
between these Vajrapani can easily; be recognized by his well-known .attribute, i.e., 
tlie thunderbolt ( vajm ). We are never surprised to meet him beside the Teacher 
of the Law, since he accompanies him. like a,shadow, .as Ms .guardian. In..' front; 
of the Bodhisattva a man of the people, poorly'., clad, is submissively kneeling;; 
just there, where his gift and his reception should appear, some parts of the stone 
are* unfortunately broken off. 

The role of the figures becomes more evident, when we look at three illustra¬ 
tions given by Alfred Foucher in his standard work “ L’Art Greco-Bouddhique ” 
(Paris 1905-22). They] show the meeting of the grass-gutter with the Bodhisattva 
on his way to the tree of Wisdom ( hodhi ) ; the latter receives several bundles of 
grass which are to form a .seat under that sacred fig-tree. There is hardly any 
doubt that the fragment deals with the same episode. As to the second Bodhi¬ 
sattva, he is the! main figure belonging to the right half of the sculpture.; here we 
have to imagine the same held labourer cutting the grass that we have seen him 
handing to the Bodhisattva on the left side. The sequence of several pictures 
from right to left is quite normal as well as the repetition of a figure in different 
poses on the same piece. 

The explanation offered here for acceptance gets its strongest support from 
a panel on the southern gateway at Sand, which is one or two) centuries older 
than the Gandhara type, with which we arc dealing. There we perceive between 
the actions of cutting and of presenting the grass the Bodhi tree, one of the most 
frequent symbols of Buddha’s person. The making of his image was forbidden at 
that period, as has been recently proved by Mr, Wally’s quotation from the 
Chinese translation of the Buddhist canon. 

We are able to follow' up our legend from its source in the native land of 
Buddhism to Farther India, Ceylon, Java, Tibet and China. Literature and art 
are as usually closely linked, The old Plli texts do not! mention this story at all 
In the course of its development the mower 1 Is called Svastika, this name being 
purposely selected from the most ancient symbols of folklore. Later one feels tire 
necessity of placing him into the community of an acknowledged Indian caste; he 
becomes a Dvlja, a Brahniana and finally he is raised to the rank of the god 
Indra, worshipped ■■ since Vedie times, This deity divines ■ every wish of' the 'Bodhi*' 
sattva in his endeavour to acquire the supreme knowledge; he is therefore eager 
to take part in the overwhelming event of the attainment of Buddhahood and does 
so in the disguise of Svastika,! 


* Vorgetragen in der Sitzmg dm Bayerischen Akadmk dm Whsemchajtm am 
26. Feiraar 1938; mit Cenehmigung der Akademie hier verSffentlicht 
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Unter den Neuzugangen der ethnographischen Abteilung des Berner 
Historischen Museums befimdet sich ein Schiefer-Relief, dessen Abbildung mil 
die Direktion ubermittelte. Die Herkunft aus Gandhara war weder del 
Museumsleitung noch mir zweifelhaft; nur auf die Deutung der dargestellten 
Szene kam es an. Damit ist fur den nachfolgenden Aufsatz das Ziel gesteckt 

Die Festschrift fur einen Orientalisten von der Vielseitigkeit unseres all- 
verehrten Prof. F. W. Thomas zieht sicher aucb Nicht-Indologen in ihren 
Leserkreis. Der Fachmann wird es deshalb nicht tadeln, wenn ich zur his- 
torisch-geografischen Orientierung einige allgemeinere Bemerkungen voraus- 
schicke. 1 

Die Todesjahre von Darius und Buddha liegen nahe beieinander; 
Darius ist 486, Buddha zwischen 483 und 477 v. Chr. gestorben. Urn diese 
Zeit war das, was die Perser Indien nannten—die Landstriche an den Ufem 
des unteren Indus bis zur heutigen Provinz Sind in der Prasidentschaft 
Bombay—, seit etlichen 30 Jahren ihnen unterworfen. Gegen 512 war das 
mehrere Jahre zuvor annektierte Funfstromland von Darius zu einer Satra- 
pie umgestaltet worden, von der Herodot als der zwanzigsten spricht. Gan- 
dhiara aber, den nordwestlichen Streifen etwa von Kabul bis Peshawar, hatte 
schon Jahrzehnte zuvor Cyrus dem von ihm gegriindeten Achameniden- 
Reiche einverleibt. Aus Gandhara und jenem engeren “ Indien ” wurden 
Hilfstruppen unter einem persischen Oberbefehlshaber, Fusssoldaten und 
Berittene, fiir den Xerxes-Feldzug gegen Griechenland 480 v.Chr. auf den 
Marsch gebracht. Die persische Herrschaft in Indien hielt sich fast 200 
Jahre bis zum Ende der Achameniden-Dynastie 330, und auch bei dieser 
Ka'tastrophe zogen die Perser gegen den Eroberer Alexander indische Trup- 
pen bei, die von den Satrapen von Baktrien und Arachosien (letzteres ist 
der heutige Distrikt Kandahar in Afghanistan) befehligt waren. 

Mit Alexander d. Gr. riicken wir unmittelbar an den Beginn des Maur- 
ya-Reiches (321-184). Aus seinem kulturhistorischen Rahmen treten der 
Grieche Megasthenes als Seleukus-Gesandter am indischen Hofe, der Bud- 
dhistenkonig Asoka und Indiens Beziehungen zu den baktrischen Griechen 
(Yavana) hervor. Diese miinden in eine Reihe von Invasionen, deren eine 
sogar bis zur Hauptstadt Patna reicht, Nach ihrem Ablauf werden unbedeu- 
tendere Konigsgeschlechter in Kampfe mit skythischen (§aka) und parthis- 
chen (Pahlava) Stammen verwickelt, bis eine gewisse Stetigkeit durch die 
Machtentfaltung der sog. Indoskythen Oder Ku?a(na) erreicht ist. Will man 
ihre pditische Grossen einzeln herausschaien, so stort das Schwanken der Ara- 
Berechnungen. Fur Kani§ka, dessen Konigshof am neuen Ausbau des bud- 
dhistischen Glaubenssystems entscheidend mittatig war, findet ein Datum 
um 120 n. Chr. wachsende Zustimmung. Dies farbt zugleich auf die Chro- 
nologie der Gandhara-Kunst ab, die damals schon auf ein Alter von 100 


1. Hierzu namentlidi Cambridge History of India. Vol. I. Ancient India. 
Ed. by E. J. Rapson. Cambridge 1922 : Aurel STEIN, B<trty gelations between Wfd 
and Iran, London, Nov. 1937, 
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bis 150 Jahren zuriickblickte und bereitsi so fest verankert war, dass der Ein- 
fluss, den sie in verschiedener Tiefe auf die religiose Bildnerei Indians, Afgha- 
nistans und Turkistan-Chinas ausubte, kaum auf Hemmnisse stiess. 

In diese Epoche wahrscheinlich in die Schlusshalfte des 2. Jhs., gehort 
die Berner Skulptur (Abb. 1). Erhalten sind ausser der mit Biattranken 
gefiillten, unproportioniert grossen Randleiste, wie sie in der Mathuiia-Sdi.uk 
liblicher ist als in Gandhiara, und dem Zwickel eines Nischenbogens mit 
Schnurmotiv vier Gestalten. Bruchsehaden an Kopfen und Armen, clazu der 
fehlende Abschluss rechts erschweren die Klarung des Zusammenhangs, Die 
Hauptfigur ist. zweifellos der Buddha Oder genauer gesagt der Bodhisattva 
~~~der volleridete und der werdende Buddha fallen fur. den Gandhiara-Bildhauer 
eine Strecke weit zusammen. Monchsgewand in schematischem Faltenwurf, 
welliges Haar, Scheitelknoten, Nimbus ; die Armeivon der Robe bedeckt, 
dereit Endzipfel er mit der Linken hochzieht Die Grosse des Kopfes und 
die Dunne der Berne. sind dem Ebenmas® abtraglich.: Zu.r Seite knict untcr- 
wtirlig. ein Mann, mit nacktem Oberkorper und kurzem..Huftenrock; eigenar- 
. tig ist seine Kopfbedeckung; liber einem: die Stirn ■ umrahmenden Wulst 
bauscht sidi turbanahnlidi ein. faltiger Staff, der die langgezogenen Ohrlappen 
freilasst.;. Trotz der Bruchstelle am Unterarm- 1st erkennbar, dass er dem 
Bodhisattva mit beiden Handem etwas' entgegenhalt. tiber. die Gabe und die 
. Handhaltung des auf den Spender , herabblickenden Beschenkten Sicheres aus« 
zusagen ist ohne Hilfe unversehrterer Parallelstiicke kaum moglich... Die 
merkwurdig ahnliche Buddhafigur ganz rechts lassen wir zunachst ausser 
Betracht; sie beschaftigt uns spater. Schon jetzt aber ist die dritte Gestalt 
von Belang, deren Korper nur halb ausgearbeitet ist. Vom Kopf ist die 
ganze Oherflachen-Model! ierung abgesplittert ; immerhin vomit die Sil¬ 
houette, dass er dem rechts von ihm stehenden Bodhisattva zugewenclet ist 
Vorzuglich erhalten ist die emporgehobene an beiden Enden verdickte Keulc* ; 
damit ist cindeutig der gottliche Donnerkeiltrager Vajrapapi bestirnmt. Man 
ktnie uberrascht, wenn dieser “weltlichc Arm Buddhas” seine Hand tm 
Spiele hat. Er ist des Meisters Schutzgeist, von dcssen Auszug aus del 
Familie bis zum Ende seiner Erdenlaufbahn. 

Ich bekenne offca.dass es mir nicht auf Anhieb gluckte, den Sinn zu 
erfassen. Das Armutszeugnis, das ich mir dadurch ausstolle, muss ich vor- 
winden; denn, wenn auch Einzelfiguren durch charaktcristischc Posen und 
Attribute oft schnell bestimm-bar sind, liber dcrartige Grtsppeo haben rich 
wschon gescheitere Fachgenosscn den Kopf zerbrochem Ich griff alsbald nach un- 
serem verlassigstcn Ratgeber, clem zweibandigen Work “L/Art grdco-boud* 
dhiquc du Gandhfira” von Alfred Fouciier ; cs ist in Abstandcn von 1905-22 
(Paris) crschiencn, an Rflckverweisungen, Erganzungcn, Erorterungen nonet 
Bedenken usw. fehlt es mi thin nicht-—' wofal aber an einem Index fiir die 1500 
Seiten, der freilich zu einem Teilchen durch Ffs ausscrordcntlich hilfreiche 
Xiste indienne des Actes du Buddha (Paris 1908; s. fiir unsarn Fall p. 11) 
ersetzt wird. Mein Auge heftete sich an eine im ersten Band mehrmais him 
teremander abgebildete Szem; ihr Sinn erscMiess sich am leichtesten durch 
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eine Stelle des beruhmtesten Buddha-Epos, Asvaghoisa’s Buddkacarita XII, 
115 u. 119. Ber Abschnitt lautet : [Nachdem die fiinf Bettelmonche am 
Bodhisattva ofa seiner Verwerfung der Askese irre geworden waren und ihn 
verlassen hatten], war er nur von seinem Sinn geleitet und entschlossen die 
Erleuchtung zu suchen ; er schritt zum Fusse des Feigenbaumes, dessen Bo- 
den ein Teppich aus griinem Grase deckte. ,[Es folgt der Lobpreis des 
Schlangenkonigs, der ihm die Buddhaschaft prophezeit] Nachdem der mach- 
tigste der Schlangendarnonen ihn so geruhmt hatte, e m p f i n g er s a u* 
beres Gras von einem Schnitter, gelobte sich die 
Erleuchtung und nalirn seinen Sitz am Fusse des hohen, reinen Baurnes ein, 

Asvaghosa zahlt zu den fruhesten Bearbeitern der B-uddha-Legende,' 
wenn er nicht iiberhaupt der erste. ist. Umso eindrucksvoller beriihrt es, wie 
diese ■ Sanskrit-Dichtung— die zwischen 80 und 150 n. Chr. entstanden, ihrem 
Verfasser durcli die kiinstlerische Bewaltigung des Stoffes den Ruf des gross- 

ten Poeten des Buddhismus eingetragen hat—auch hier auf die in ahnlichen 
Werken beiiebten Einbauten und Fiillsel in sachter Handhabung der magi- 
schen Reflektoren verzichtet 1 

Auf. Foucher’s : Fig. 197 (I» p. 391 ; unsere Abb. 2) steht oben im 
Hintergrunde iiber dem Grasmaher .der aus dem vedischen (vorbuddhisti- 
schen) Pantheon ubernommene, aber stark degradierte Gott Indra (kennt- 
lich an seinem. Turban), rechts liber.Vajrapiapi .der eine vie! geringere Alters- 
patina besitzende Gott Brahma (mit welligem ScheitelknPten ohne Kopf- 
bedeckung) ; die sonstigen Gestalten auf der linken Halite sind Reprasentan- 
ten der in diesen Szenen haufig als Zuschauer beigezog men Gotter aus be- 
stimmten Himmeln. Die griechische Saule widcrstrebt nicht dem Charakter 
des Rauwerks, zu dem die Zierplatte gehort ; die Blumen-ranke in Abb. 1 
scheidet etwas trotzig die indischen und hellenistischen Elemente. Das Gras- 
biindel wirkt geradezu holzern, und die Hand, die es entgegennehmen will, 
ist nicht minder plump. Hingegen ist die Haltung aller Figuren lebendiger 
und natiirlicher als in Abb. 1, insbesondere beim Schnitter und seiner 
Kleidung. 

Die nachste Variante (Toucher Fig. 198 ; unsere Abb. 3) ist eine hoch- 


1. Neueste Ausgabe u. Obersetzung von E. H. Johnston, The Buddhacanta ; 
or Acts of the Buddha. Part I; Sanskrit Text. Part II: Cantos I to' XIV trans¬ 
lated from the original Sanskrit supplemented by the Tibetan version together with 
an introduction and notes. ( = Punjab University Oriental Publications Nr. 31 ; 
32.) Calcutta 1935 ; 1936. Fur unsem Passus s. I p. 143f : II p. XIV und 
186. Part II p. VII-X ausflihrliche Bibliographie zum' Buddhmanla^Meme, Daticr- 
ung deckt sich, wie idx eben sehe, mit A. B. Keith's Besprechung, Bull School &j 
Or. Studies 9 (London 1937) p. 214f ; dabei gehe ich von einem spateren Ansatz 
Kaniska s aus als ihn’ Johnston IL p. XVIf. beffirwortet, vgl, m. Ausfuhrangen im 
Mumhner Jahrb. d. bildenden Kunst 6 (Miinchen 1929) p. 158f. ; L. de LA 
Vall£e Poussin, LTnde mx temps des Maury as (Paris 1930) p„ 343-74 ; M. 
Winternitz, A history of Indian literature II (Calcutta 1933) p. 61144 u. S. 
Konow, Notes on Indo-Scythian Chronology, Journal of Indian History 12 (1S33J 
P- W6. 
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kiinstlerische Komposition ; der Rahmen 1st eng—der Abstand der korinthi- 
schen Saulen misst nur 15 cm.—aber die Gedrangtheit 1st nicht beklemmend, 
liberal! waitet klassizistische Ausgeglichenheit, Harmonie und wohliger Rhyth- 
mus. Haltung und Blickrichtung sind auf einander bezogen, der Falten- 
wurf ist ungezwungen und mit Liebe ausgearbeitet. Audi in der perspekti- 
vischen Anordnung sine! hier die iibrigen Reliefs weit ubertroffen, die es beim 
Nebeneinander bewenden lassen und in der Tieferwirkung versagen.—Beacht- 
lich ist, dass in Vergleich zu Abb. 2 links und rechts in alien Hauptstellungen 
vertauscht 1stalso seitwarts links Brahma, seitw.arts rechts. Indra, in der 
Mitte der Bodhisattva, der Schnitter und zur Reehten des ersteren/Vajra- 
pani; ,zwischen. ihnen schweben im Hintergrund vier. Himmelsgotter. . 

In unmittelba'rem Anschluss hieran bespricht Rougher, der sehon friiher 
das Thema aufgegriffen hatte [/A Sen X, T. 2; (Paris 1903), p. 240 ff:; 
hiernach auch unsere Abb. 2) folgende Szene (Fig. 199) : der Bodhi¬ 
sattva verteilt das Gras auf den Sitz am Fusse des ■ Baumes der Erkenntnis, 
dessen Gotthcit am Baumstamm erscheint. Zur: Linken des Bodhisattva VaR 
rapaiii, jetzt nicht im Eros-Typ, sondern Silen-ahnlich. 1 Zeugen des Aktes 
sind nach Fouicher’s einleuchtender ErWarung. ein. Schlangenkdnigspaar. in 
menschlicher Gestalt. Als weitere Fortsetzung der untere Teil. von Fig. 200 : 
der Bodhisattva tritt mit dem Grasbiindel zum Baum, an dessen Stamm die 
Baumgottheit lehnt ; die Verteilung auf rechts und links wieder wie bei Fig. 
; 198. Unten am Sockel in der Haltung eines stutzenden Atlanten die . Erd- 
gottm, der Spater die Beteuerung der. grenzenlosen Spendefreudigkeit des 
Bodhisattva zufallt Mebeni diesem oben Brahma, unten Indra und ihm zur 
Seite Vajrapani, 

Zu dieser Reihe tritt im zweiten Bande Foucher’s Fig. 401 (p. 193; 
Abb. 4) als wichtiger neuer Beleg. Das Berliner Gandhara-Relief, L C 
3297@ zwar nicht auf der Holie von Abb. 3, aber zdgiger und geschmeidiger als 
Abb. 1-2, veranschaulidit den gesamten Bodhi( - Erleuchtung) -Ablauf ; (a) 
Mara, der das Sterben veranlassende Gott des Unheils, verfolgt mit seinen 
drei Tochtern die Vorbereitungen zur Buddhaschaft : von der dritten, die 
den Wiirdeschirm fiber Mira halt, sieht man nicht vie! mehr als den Kopf. 
(b) Der Schnitter beginnt den Baumsitz mit Gras zu belegen, links davon 
halt der Bodhisattva ein Grasbiischel zu dem sd-ben Zwecke bereit. (c) Die 
Erdgottin in Atlantenstellung am, Sockel des Sitzes. (d) Die Baumgottheit 
kniet neben ihr verehrend vor dem Bodhisattva. 

Und nun betrachten wir ein zweitesi Mai die Berner Stoulptur. Noch ist 
die Schwierigkeit nicht behoben, wo und wie die rechtsstehende Replik des 
Bodhisattva einzupassm ist. Wir haben, wie ich sehon sagte, ein Fragment 
vor uns ; rechts fehlt ein Stiick-konnen wir durch eine ikooographieche Korn 
jektur die Leere fallen ? Mr diesen Versuch ziehe ich die fruhest bekannte 


L Vgl das ergiebige Kapitel bei Foucher, a.a.0. II p. 48-64; 202 (c£. 
M. Ser. X, T. 2 (Paris 1903) p. 208) und die anregewden Ausfuhmngen v. Elk 
C Spooner, The Fravashi of Gautama, IRAS. 1916 p* 497-504 (bea p, 500)* 







Abb, 2. Gandhara- Relief. Museum Lahore. 33 cm, Nach 
Fouchkr, Journal Asiatiqm, 1903, II, Fig* 7* 
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Darstellung unseres Themas heraiv [Abb, 5, vgl. Catalogue,. Museum Sanchi 
(Calcutta 1922) p. 22], die den erwahnten Gandhiara-Skulpturen um ein bis 

zwei Jahrhunderte voraufgeht. 

Durch Ernst WaldschmibTs Neubearbeitung von Grunwedel’s Bud- 
dhistischer Kunst in Indien 1 p. 70 bin ich auf sie aufmerksam geworden. 
Auf einem Panel der ■ Innenseite des rechten Pfellers des grossen Tores von 

Sahel in Zentralindien erblicken wir unsere Szene in zwei Phaser): rechts maht 
der Schnitter, links ubergibt er das Grashaufchen dem durch den Bodhi-Baum 
symbolisierteii Buddha. Diese ehrfurchtig-scheue Versinnbildlichung hat die 
alfindische Vor-Gandhara-Kunst bis in eine Epochs, die durch mehr als 400 
Jahre von des Erhabenen Tod getrennt ist, als Gebot beobachtet. Geschah 
dies zufolge einer sakrosankten Bindung ? Ich habe immer nach einer ■ sol- 
chen gesucht, bis ich in .einem Aufsatz des' Sinclogen Arthur Waley 1 fol- 


1; Melange® ehinois et bouddhiques 1 (Bruxelles 1932) p. 352f; wichtig 
dei^hiei zitierte Aufsatz v. Masumi Iwasaki Kokka 1920, May und der inhaltsreiche 
Artikel * Butsuzo Hdbogirm, Fasc. 3 (Paris 1937). p. 2104.5, speziell p. 212.' 

Die hier aufgedeckten chinesischen Quellen haben naturlich nicht das Schwerge- 
widit des Pali-Tripitaka. So grossen Auftrieb ihnen auch die Untersuqhung der 
buddhistischen Schriftenmassen verdankt, so ist. doch der von H. Olden-berg vor 40 
Jahren m seinen Buddhistisdicn Studien- (ZDMG 1898 p. 613-94■; s. bes. p, 644 >. 

■ emgenommene Standpunkt, den. auch Wintermitz . (St'udia Indo-lfanka*. Ehrengabe 
5. ^Geiger. Leipzig 1931. p. 63-72) beibehalt, un-erschiittert. Was nun die 
Sarvastivadin anbelangt, so- rauraen ihnen die verschiedenen Sektenlisten fiber-' 
emstimmend eine Vorzugesstellung ein ; der ursprunglichen Gemeindc der-Sthavira- 
vadm stehen sie am nachsten. An der chinesischen Obertragung ihrer Kirchenord- ■ 
nung, des Vinaya, arbeitete, nachdem eine kompilatorische Zusammcnfassung der 
Otdinationsregeln schon im J. 188 von dem altestbekannten chinesischen Monch 
niedergeshrieben worden war, seit 404 Kumarajiva unter Mitwirkung von Punya- 
trata und Dharmaruci, und nach K/s Tode (413) sorgte Vimalaksa fiir den Ab- 
schluss (P. C. Bagchi, Le canon bouddhique en Chine I (Paris 1927) p. XXI ; 177, 
338 f.).^ Eine Vinaya-Schule wurde in China im 7. Jh. gegriinidet, im 8. folgte 
Japan dicscm Beispiel und benutzte ihre Schriften als Vorlagen der ersten Japa- 
nischen Drucke (M. W. de Visser, Ancient Buddhism in Japan (Leiden 1928-35) 

P- 291 ; 411 L : 546 ; 613 ; 639). 


Eme Absplitterung von den Sarvastivadin sind die Mfilasarvistivadin, deren 
Namen auf die wurzelhafte Verbindung mit der alten Kirche pocht. Worauf sich 
das Datum' 170 n. Chr. grundet, das Waley a.a.0„ fiir die Dbersetzung ihres Vi- 
iC . h leidc L nicht feststdlen-. Ed. Huber, Etudes bouddhiques, 
14 (1914), 1, p, J9f. spricbt nur von einer chinesischen Cbersetzung des 
7. Jhs. und denkt lediglich fur die indische Fassung an ein “ remaniement aux 

, ”^ re chr6t5enne ”• das mir in dess najch Wintehnitz II p. 231-34 zwei- 
feihaft dunkt; s. auchP. Felliot, T.’P. 19 (1920) p. 345. 

Im tibngen sind fiir den chinesischen Buddhismus verMltnismassig fruhe Daten 
erschlossen. Seme Einffihrung will O. Franke, Ceschichte des chinesischen Reiches 
(Berlin 1930), p. 409 70-100 Jahre fiber den frommen Trug des Traums und 
der Gesandtschaft des Kaisers Ming ti (64 bzw. 67 n. Chr.) hinaufriickea Die- 
ser regierte 58-75; damit kamesn wir fast genau in die Zeit der Saka-Heixscher, 
die, wie obem bemerkt, den baktrisdien Griechen folgten. Der zweite von 
ist Azes I dessen Thronbesteigung Konow zwischen 50 u. 40 v. Chr, datiert (a. 
a.O. p. 25), So strebt alles der dhronologischen Fixierung zu, dass diesser Ffirst 
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gende wichtige Notiz las : nach dem Vinaya der Sarvastivfidin im chinesi- 
schen Tripitaka fragt der freigebige Bankier Anathapiiidika den Buddha, ob, 
nachderrl Bildnisse von ihm selbst nicht statt- 
haft seien, wenigstens verehrende Bodhisattva angefertigt wer- 
den diirften. Buddha erteilt diese Erlaubnis. Der Vinaya der Mulasarva- 
stivadin hingegen erhebt bei einer Anfrage desselben Anathapipijika keinen 
Einwand gegen Bilder des irdischen Buddha. In der ersten Erzahlung konnte 
die Erinnerung an die Prioritat der bildhaften Gestaltung des menschlichen 
Bodhisattva vor der des ubermenschen, des transzendenten Buddha naehklin- 
gen. Die Ansicht, die ich hieriiber in einer Analyse der altesten Buddha- 
Darstellungen 1 ausserte, meine ich dadurch bekialtigt zu sehen. 

An dem wiederholten Auftreten einer Person auf demselben Bilde, wo- 
vor auch unsere mittelalterlichen Maler nicht zuriickschreckten, nimmt die 
buddhistische Kunst keinen Anstoss ; a auf einer Stele von Sarnath erscheint 
der Bodhisattva nicht weniger als scchs Mai. 

Die Szenerechts auf Abb. 5 n u n—d a s 
Mahen des Grases mit der S ichel- glaube ich 
an das Berner Fragment anflicken zu sollen. Die Hauptperson, namlich 
der den Schnitter auf der Strasse gewahrende Bodhisattva in der dem Milieu 
entsprechenden “ beruhigenden ” Pose {abhaya-madrd mit ungeschlachtei 


den Aufstieg der Gandhara Kunst und die Verpflanzung der MahaySna-Lehre_ aus 
Gandhara, wo die Sekte der Sarvastivadin unter den tfberiaufern vom “ siidli- 
chcn” zum “ nordlichen ” Buddhismus einflussreiche Vertreter hatte, r.aea China 

erlebt hat _ . 

Der altest bezeugte zum Buddhismus bekehrte Chinese ist Prinz Ying. Des 
Aufmhrs angeklagt wird er 65 n. Chr. vom Kaiser Ming ti, seinem^ Ilaibbruder, 
begnadigt, und dieser bcgriindet seine Nachsicht damit, dass \ ing die tiefc Weisheit 
des Huangti (des mythischen Kaisers der rekonstruiertcn Urzeit) und des Lao tse 
rezitiere und die Altare des Buddha verehre (Franke III 193f. p. 216 , Phi.uoi, 
T’P. 19 p. 34f.; 268f.). _ . 

Im ersten und zweiten Jh. n.Chr. war der Buddhismus mit dem 1 aoismus 
beinahe zur Einheit verwachsen. Man verstieg sich sogar zu dem Glauben, Buddna 
sei eine Inkamation des Lao tse. Fiir den Kult war die indische Religion der gc- 
bende Teil, und daraus wird vcrstandiich, dass ‘ die Geschichte des Bud¬ 
dhismus in China im 1. u. 2. Jh., wie sie die Buddhisten selbst aufgczeichnet. iiaben, 
eine Geschichte der Ubersetzungen des Kanons ist.’ Aus dem Ende dieses Zeit- 
abschnittes (188 n. Chr.) wird auch der crste Fall berichtet, dass ein Chinese in 
den buddhistischen Monchsorden eintrat; er hat sich als Obersetzer und Original- 
schriftsteller bewahrt. Und ebenso lange sind der goldene Nimbus und die Wa- 
sehung der Buddha-Statuen bezeugt, alteingebiirgerte, noth heute iibliche Brauche. 
(Peixiot, BEFEO 6 p. 376 ; 386 ; 390 ; 392 u. 77P 19 p. 337; 341 ; 345; 385f. 
H. Maspero, BEFEO 10 p. 228ff.; Bagchi, p. 73-76; XII). 

1. Munckner Jahrbuch d.bild, Kunst 6 p. 155; 160ff. (ib. 5 p. 64 fiber das 
oben erwahnte Bildverbot). 

2. Foucher, Jaiakas . de Barhul, Biblioth&jue de vulgar. Mus£c Gui- 

met 30 (1908) p. 7; Sarnath Catalogue (1914) p. 187; L. BACHHOFER, Fruhm- 
dische PUstik X (Miinchen 1929) p. 28f. Fur China s. S. W. Bushele, Chinese 
Art * II (London 1909) p. 111. 
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Hand) ist da, und die Reihenfolge der Einzelakte von rechts nach links folgt 
eingebiirgerter Gewohnheit, die auch aus Abb. 4 ersichtlich ist. 1 

Die voile Bedeutung unserer Episode erhellt erst aus ihren Abwandlun- 
gen. Im 8. Jahrhundert hat man auf Java das Imposanteste Denkmal der 
buddhistischen Lande aufgerichtet, den Barabudur. 2 Auf der ersten Galerie 
schildem 120 Reliefskulpturen das Leben Buddhas bis zur ersten Predigt in 
Benares und zwar vorwiegend in engem Anschluss an den Lalitavistara der 
den Erdenwandel des Erhabenen in der gleichen Abgrenzung verherrlicht 
Schon Foucher I p. 391 hat fur die uns interessierende Szene hierauf hinge- 
wiesen ; in N. J. Krom’s inzwischen erschienenem 4 The Life of Buddha on 
the Stupa of Barabudur according to the Lalit'avistara-text' (Hague 1926) 1st 
es Bild 90 (Linke Seite hier von Abb. 6). Die knieende Steliung des Schnitters 
entspricht dem Berner Relief; die anderen Gandhara-Darstellungen und die 
aus Sahel zeigten ihn stehend. Aber jetzt ist es kein geduckter Mann aus 
dem Volke mehr der ganz in Unterwurfigkeit aufgeht! . Die in Sanci getrenn- 
ten Handlungen des Graspfliickens und der tlberreichung sind auf Java ver- 
eint in die Pose des Schnitters gelegt, der mit der Rechten pfiiickt und mit 
der Linken ein Biindel dem auf dem Lotussockel stehenden Bodhisattva ent- 
gegenstreckt. Dieser tragt ganz in der Gupta-Manier (diese Kunstepoche 
erreicht ihre Hohe im 5. u. 6. Jh.)» die sich in der Kolonialkultur Indians vide 
-Jahrhunderte langer als in der Heimat erhalten hat, 3 durchsichtige, bis zum 
Hals geschtossene Kleidung. Dass das Grasbundel wie ein Stock aussieht 
(man denke nicht wie Krom an ein schaufelahnliches Ende—dort ist die ab- 
gebrochene) Hand 'des Bodhisattva), besagt nichts; denn das Gras*, in das er 
hineingreift, ist genau so derb und steif stilisiert wie das daraus geformte 
Biindel. Hierbei spricht wohl auch das grobkomige Gestein, der vulkani- 
sche Trachyt, mit.—Ist auch Java ein Kapitel fur sich, so darf man doch sa~ 
gen, dass das Bildwerk der altesten indischen Plastik naher steht als den Gan- 
dhara-Arbdten. Glelch diesen ist es auf Rauraausfiillung bedacht, aber das 
Ziel ist nicht mehr Naturtreue, sondern ornamentale Wirkung. 

Etwa 300 Jahre jiinger sind die im Innenkorridor eingelassenen Stein- 
reliefs der prachtigen ca. 1090 vollendeten Ananda-Pagode in Pagan (Ober- 
birma). Lehnten sich die javanischen Bilder an den wohl am schnellsten 
volkstiimlich gewordenen Sanskrlttext, so wurde fur diese inhaltlich fast ge¬ 
nau am gleichen Punkt haltmachende Folge von 80 Nummemi in der Haupt- 
sache, wie Sbidenstucker nachgewiesen hat, ein zwar in Piali geschrie- 


1. Bntsprechend Foucher I p. 392f., wo fig. 199 die Fortsetzung von 198 
(verdruckt 190 !) ist und links folgt. Auch in den Malereien aus Tun-huang 
(9.-10.Jh.) scheint die Reihenfolge von rechts nach links die ubliche zu sein ; 
Aurel Stein, Sermdia II (Oxford 1921) p. 863. 

• 2. Der Barabudur lange vor 778 n.Chr. angefangen: J. L. Moens, Tijdschr, 
Ind. tml- f land - en volkenkunde 77 (1937) p. 418; 477. 

3. Ebenso bewahrte man im Kashmir-Tale die klassischen Kunstformen in 

Skulptur u. Architektur, langer : Foucher, Les images indiennes de la Fortune, 
Memoires concernmt l f A$h Orientate 1 (Paris 1913) p. 137, 
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benes, aber doch in der uberliefeiten Fassung jungeres Opus zur Vorlage 

gewahlt; es 1st die Einleitung zu den Jataka, der beruhmten folkloristischen 
Sammlung von Buddha’s Vorgebuiten (Nidianakatha, Abschnitt 2, Avidureni- 
dana, ca 5. Jh.). Die Bilderreihe, in ihrer orthodoxen Gebundenheit den 
Kalva rienbergstationen des Katholizismus vergleiehbar, zeigt, nicht zuletzt in 
der Formung von Gesicht und 1 2 Handen, ein grosses Kdnnen, Wir holen aus 
ihr Numraer 69 bis 74 nach der Zahlung der SEiDENSTUCKER’schen Bearbeit- 
ung -heraus; die gleichzeitig erschienene von Duroiselle biingt weniger At> 
bildungen. 1 Ein gut Toil Pedanterie spricht aus dieser Serie und ihren Auf- 
schriften. Der Schnitter Sotthiya (zum Namen siehe unten p. 246 ff.) erscheint 
auf Nr. 69 (Abb. 7), und die Beschriftung nennt ihn auf diesem und dem 
nachsten Bilde als den Spender von 8 Handvoll Gras, um, dann den Wedisei 
des Standorts des Bodhisattva von der siidlichen, dann zum westlichen, nord- 
lichen und schliesslich zu der allein richtigen ostlichen Seite" langatmig zu 
registrieren. Im iibrigen linden wir auf Nr. 69 die geoffneten Hande emp- 
fangsbereit fiir das von Sotthiya in beiden Handen getragene Gras, auf 70 
halt der Bodhisattva das von Ellbogen zu Ellbogen rcichende Grasbundel 
(man erinnere sich seiner Lange auf der javanischen Platte) mit den umge- 
bogenen Fingern beider Hande. In diesen ruht es ..noch auf. 71, aber sehon 
zum Ablegen bereit; auf 72 ist es in der Rcchten vereint; 73 zeigt die leise 
Biegung des Korpers nach rechts zum Niederlegen des Grases, die Linke zieht 
das Gewand liber die Schulter herauf. Im letzten Bilde 74, wo Muter den 
ublichen Spitzbogen-Nimbus noch das Blattwerk des Bodhi-Baumes tritt, 
haben sich die ausgeschiitteten Graser von selbst zu einem Polster gefiigt auf 
dem cr in der viel beruhmten die Zeugenschaft der Erdgdttin anru lender) 
Stellung seinen Sitz cinnimmt. 

Bemerkenswert ist an dem Schnitter, dessen kleine Figur von der Grosse 
des Bodhisattva gemass den fiir solche Zeichnungen vorgeschriebcnen Regeln 
sichtlich betont absticht, die, man mochte sagen auf einen Pagen zugeschnit- 
tene, adrette Kleidung nebst den Schmuckzutaten. Eine ahnliche Vornehm- 


1. K. Seimnstucker, Sud-budd his the he Sludkn . I. Die Buddha-Legcnde in 
den Skulpturen des Ananda-Tempels zu Pagan (Hamburg 1916) ; Ch. Dukoisellk, 
The stone sculptures in the Ananda Temple at Pagan, Annual Report Arch. Sur¬ 
vey aj India 1913-14 (Calcutta 1917) p. 634)1. Auch die none Vt'riiffentlidmng 
Duroiselle’s The Ananda Temple at Pagan, Memoirs of the Arch , Survey of India , 
Nr. 56 (Delhi 1937) nimmt von SeioenstOcker's Arbeit keine Nofiz, 

2. Die bekannte kultische Rechtsumwandlung, vgl. J„ v, Nkt.klein, Die 
Begriffe rechts u, links in der in/dischen Mantik, ZIL 6 (Lpz. 1928) p. 37 ff, j 
a auch Jobs, Nobel, Suvatnabhmo t tamasutm ( Lpz, 1937) p« 47.- • Erst zuletzt er- 
gibt sich durch die Kefirtwendung beim Nicdersctzcn die Wendtmg des Ruekens 
zum Bodhi-Baum und die des Antlitzes gegen Oaten ; das ist offers missverstandtm 
worden, so von Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism (London 1853) p. 170 u* T, 
W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Storks . Transl, I (London 1880) p, 96, Der 
Lalitmistaw spricht summarise!* von sieben Drehimgen nach rechts, deren letzte 
den Blick nach Osten freilegt s. E. Fouaux’s Dbersetzg., Amides du Mush Guk 
met 6 (Paris 1884) p, 2471.; E, Walpschmidt; Die JLegende mm Leben dm Bud¬ 
dha (Berlin 1929) p, 148L 











Abb. & Chi ru.‘sidies Aquardl, Nadi Dork, V 
illushcc du Bauddha {'ukyumounl , p. 110. 
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heit sahen wir auf dem Barabudur, sodass die Vermutung aufsteigt dass hier 
bereits ein neuer Zug der Legende mitwirkt. Dieser wird aufgedeckt durch 
drei jiingere Belege aus China und Tibet, die ich raeinem Anschauungs- 
material noch anzuschliessen habe. Das, recht naive chinesische Aquarell aus 
dem Jahre 1808, das Abb. 8 nach H. Dore, Vie illustree du Bouddha G a kya- 
mouni (Varietes sinol. 57, Chang-hai 1929), p. 110 wiedergibt, tragt die 
Unterschrift “Sacra (Indra) coupe l’herbe”. Der Grasmaher erscheint wie 
in Abb. 5 (und ev. Abb. 1) zweimal, jetzt aber mit Nimbus ausgestattet, so- 
wohl beim Schneiden wie beim tiberreichen des Biindels. 

Und hierdurch wird die Nebenszene der dritten Bildtafel bei J. Hackin, 
Les scenes figurees de la vie du Buddha d’apres des peintures tibetaines, 
Memoires concemant l’Asie Orientate 2 (Paris 1916)—im Guide-Catalogue 
du Musee Guimet, Coll, bouddhiques (Paris 1923), Taf. 19 in kleinerer 
Wiedergabe—vcrstandlich. Vor dem sitzenden Bodhisattva stehen zwei 
gottliche Wesen; das obere bringt in beiden Handen ein Grasbiindel, das un- 
tere—ganz gleich in Gesicht und Kleidung—hebt an Biindel aufwarts, ein 
zweites etwas abwarts und zwar, wohin auch der Blick geht, in die Richtung 
eines Stallcs mit zwei Ochsen. Deutung : Svastika, der verkappte Indra, wie 
im chinesischen Bild zweimal dargestellt (aber ohne Nimbus) fiittert erst die 
Ochsen' mit Gras und betjibt sich dann mit einer Grasspende zum Bodhisat¬ 
tva. Das Bild gchort zu der von Bacot 1911-12 fiir das Musee Guimet auf- 
gebrachten Sammlung, deren eine Halfte Haupt- und Nebenszenen kombiniert, 
wahrend die andere Miniaturbilder um einen Zentral-Buddha gruppiert. Zu 
letztcrer Kategorie stellt sich ein ungefahr gleichaltriges Tempelbild, das 
Ernst Waldsciimidt in seinem schonen und niitzlichen Buche “ Die Legende 
vom Leben des Buddha” (Berlin 1929) veroffentlicht hat (nach Seite 176, 
siehc die Nebenszene oben halbreehts vom zentralen Buddha). Die Lesung 
der beigegebenen tibetischcn Worte macht der Raster auch unter dem Ver- 
grosserungsglas unmoglich. Umso dankbarer bin ich fiir W.’s briefliche Mit-' 
teilung, dass gemass seinen Notizen dort von dem Grasschneider Svastika und 
eincm Zusammentreffen (mit dem Bodhisattva) die Rede ist: tibetisch 
rtsa chad bkra-sts (in abgckiirzter Form wie S. C. Das, Dictionary p. 71) 
mjal. Die Gesten sind in der Wiedergabe noch erkennbar : Svastika reicht 
das Gras mit beiden Handen; der stehendc Bodhisattva fasst das Ende des 
Biindels mit der Linken, der rechte Unterarm biegt sich im Winkel zur Brust 
hinauf. 


Nach diesem Oberblick der Svastika-Szenen in der bildenden Kunst sei 
parallel dazu der literarhistorische Entwicklungsgang, der schon in das Vor- 
angehende leise hineinspielte, skizziert. Von dem demiitigen Handlanger des 


1. Es ist nicht notig, in ihnen tierische Berflhmtheiten der Fabellitexatur zu 
wittern ; sie frSnen der trivialen Beschlftigung des Fressens wie im Fibelvers 
tiffany atti mukhena mb, cf. H. Jacobi, Indigcher §chylerwitz, ZIl $ p, 178, 
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Bodhisattva, der den geistigen Weckraf zum Buddha in sich vemimmt, ver- 
lautet im alten Bali-Kanon kein Sterbenswortchen. 1 Auch nachdem seine 
Rolle kreiert ist, tritt er noch nicht gleich ins helle Rampenlicht. Im Bud- 
dhacarita bleibt er, wie wir gesehen haben, als namenloser Schnitter beschei- 
den im Hintergrunde. Der knappen Fassung dieser Dichtung fugt auch die 
tibetische Ubersetzung 2 kein Wort hinzu und im selben Geleise verharrt die 
chinesische Bearbeitung. 3 Von den mongolischen Nachrichten iiber das 
Leben des Buddha scheint nach J. Klaproth’s “ Asia Polyglotta ” (Paris 
1823), Anhang p. 129 ff. Ahnliches zu gelten, und auch in der birmanischen 
Volksuberlieferung, auf 'der Bishop Bigandet ‘ The life, or legend of Gauda- 
ma, the Buddha of the Burmese (London 1880) p. 83f. fusst, spurt man 
noch einen Niederschlag dieser Schlichtheit. 

Wie grell sticht hiergegen der Wortschwall im Lalitavistara und gar im 
Mahavaslu (der grosse 4 Vorga'ng) ab; in letzterem, dem ausgesponnensten, 
geschmacklos kompilierten Buddha-Epos, sind gleich zwei Versionen det 
Bodhi-Erlangung untergebracht! Fiir den Augenblick interessiert uns daran 
nur eine Einzelheit: der Schnitter hat plotzlich. einen Namen ; er heisst 
Svastika—d.i. bekanntlich das Sanskritwort fur das Hakenkreuz. Das will 
sagen, dass man aus dem .altesten Wahrzeichenschatze dasjenige Gliickssymbol 
herausgeholt hat, dessen Linien dem Inder zu alien Zeiten vertraut waren. 
Nur ein paar Hinweise : 

Sprachlich und zeichnerisch taucht es in der fruhesten indischen Geschich- 


X. Fur solche Feststellungen von Wert E. H. Brewster, The life . of Golama 
the Buddha (compiled exclusively from the Pali Canon). With an introductory 
Note by C. A. F. Rhys Davids (London 1926). Zwei deutsche Werke sind hier 
ganz fibersehen : J. Dutoit, Das Leben des Buddha. Eine Zusammenstellung al¬ 
ter Berichte aus den kanonischen Schriften der siidlichcn Buddhisten. Aus dem 
Pali iibs. u. erlautert (Leipzig 1906) und Herm. Oldenberg, Reden des Buddha- 
Lehre, Verse, Erzahlungen, iibs. & eingeleitet (Munchen 1922). I. Toil. Vom Le¬ 
ben und von der Person des Buddha (schlicssend mit p. 119). Brewster s Arbeit 
folgte in kurzem Abstand E. J. Thomas, Life of Buddha (London 1927), ohne 
Boschrankung auf die altesten Texte und deshalb auch Rotlhiya erwahnend tp. 71). 

2. Frdr. Weller, Das Leben des Buddha von Mvaghosa (Lpz. 1926 ; 1928) 
II p. 211f; 124f. Die ttbersetzung von XII, 118 ( =119 in Johnston’s Ausga- 
bc) “Nachdem darauf der vom besten der Schlangen (damonen) Gepricsene nm 
einer Lerche reine Graser genommen hatte” beruht auf sellsamer Verwechslung von 
skr. Idvaka — lab aka “ Lerche ” und lavaka “ Schnitter 

3. Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, a life of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva, 
transl. from Sanskrit into Chinese by Dhanmaraksha, a.D. 420 and from Chinese 
into English by S. Beal, Sacred Books of the East 19 (Oxford 1883) p. 1,461.; 
cf. Johnston a.a.0. I p. XII f. auch J. Nobel a.a.0. p. XII will diesen Dharma- 
rak$a durch Dharmakseraa ersetzt aehen. 

4. Lalitavislara, Textausgabe v. S. Lefmann I (Halle 1902) p. 285ff.: Obs. 
v. Ph. Ed. Foucaux (oben Ann. 11) p. 244 f. (zu p. 246 ist fur Vers 55 Vol. 19 
p. 60 heranzuziehen) .—Mahavaslu —Ausgabe v. Emile Senary II (P. 1890) p. 264 
(cf. p. XXVII) u. p. 399 (cf. p. XXXV). Beide Wcrkc fiir Vorlaufer des Bud- 

. dhacarita zu halten, wie E. Winpisch, Buddha's Geburt (Lpz. 1908) p. 157; cf. 
S. Lefmann II (1908) p, X es tut, ist sicher irrig. 














Wr schnItter tmb 'tM erleuchtVNg bbbblAs 124? 

te auf ; die alten Miinzpragungen fiihren es bei den Symbolen der Staats- 

hoheit. Und in unseren Tagen malt es der nordindische Kaufmann auf das 
Vorsatzblatt seiner Geschaftsbiicher; zum Schutz vor dem bosen Rlick 
kritzelt man es auf die Mauer neben den Turpfosten. In der Heilkunde 
belegt man mit seinem Namen sowofal den kreuzformigen Verband als auch 
medizinische Gerate zur Beschworung. Mit dem Male auf der Brust des 
Buddha verbreitete sich der Svastika fiber China und das iibrige Ostaslen. 1 
Am Unterlauf des Indus jedoch lasst er sich, wie aus J. Marshall's 
“ Mo-hen jo-daro ” (London 1931; Index, p. 715) ersichtlich ist, bis in die 
chalkolithisehe Periode um 3000 v. Chr. verfolgen. Ist da wirklich, soviet auch 
von der dortigen archaologischen Ausbeute in das Euphratland weist, jeder 
indo-arische Einschlag so glatt, wie es bisher geschehen ist, ; auszuschliessen ? 
Das schon fur jene Jahrtausende behauptete Einstromen hittitischer Kultur in 
den .Orient entkleidet solche Mutmassungen des charakters der baren Um 
moglichkeit. 

.Die Bali-Sprache wandelt in ihrer Konsonanten-Angleichung Svastika 
zu Sotthiya ; diese Form des Mamens unseres “ Helden ” treffen wir auf 
Ceylon,, in Burma; und in Siam* 2 . Daneben taucht vereinzelt auf Ceylon und 
in China das Wort' §mti bzw. ein chinesisches Aquivalent auf ; 3 ' dies ' ist 
ein. Synonyim von svasti, mmgda und bhadr-a, das auch fur Wiinsche 
des Wohlergehens gebraucht wird. Hierbei beachte man, dass Svastika und 
Santi so wenig als Personennamen, die gang und gabe gewesen waren, anzu- 
sehen sind, wie Maya und Ananda, zu deutsch “ Zauber ” und “ Wonne 
co heissen die Mutter und der Vetter und Lieblmgsjiinger Buddha’s. 4 

1. W. Crooke, The popular religion and folk-lore of Northern India I (Lon¬ 
don 1896) p. 11 L; Reinhold F, G. Muller, Archiv fur Gesch. der Medizin 30 
(1937) p. 94; J, Filliozat, Etude de demonologie indienne (Paris 1937) p. 12ff. —. 
China, wo der Svastika-Dekor aus dem kunstgcwerblichen Motivenschatz nicht weg- 
zudenken ist, ubemahm den Svastika, eines der Scjionheitszeichen Buddha's, von 
der durch Jahrhunderte gepriesenen Mahabodhi-Statue in Bodh Gaya ($. meinen 
“ Buddha im Furstenschmuek n (Mtinchen 1932) p. 16f.) ; auf dem Buddha-Kor- 
per hinwiederum mag er dem Jina-Vorbild seine Entstehung verdanken ; cf. H. v. 
Glasenapp, Der Jainismus (Berlin 1925) pi. 383 ; 49L 

2. Nidanakatha, s. oben p. 244 und Seidenstucker a.a.O. p. 19fL; Dham 
mapadatthakatha (cf. Winternitz II p. 192ff.) in E. W. Burlingame's Buddhist 
Legends I, Harvard Or. Series 28 (Cambridge 1921) p. 196. Jinacarita ed, and 
transl by W. H. D. Rouse, Journal of the Pali Text Sac. 1904/5 (London 1905) 
p. 15. 48. Der Verfasser Vanaratana Medhahkara lebte auf Ceylon im letzten 
Vierld des 13. Jahrhunderts. Die tlbersetzung gibt sotthiya dvijo unrichtig durch 
u a highborn, Brahmin!” wieder, indem sie das Wort, was an sich moglich, als 
Aquivalent von skr. kotriym auffasst—Fiir Birma s. oben Anm. 10, fur Siam H, 
Alabaster, The Wheel of the Law (Lond. 1871) p, 147L 

3. R. Spence Hardy, A Manual of Buddhism, in its modern development, 
transl fr. Singhalese mss. (Lend. 1853 ■; die 2. AufL ist mir nicht zuganglich) p, 
169ff. W. W. Rock hill, The Life of the Buddha (Lond. 1884) p. 31.—Fur China 
a union Anm. 1, p. 249. 

4. Audi WiNWSCH, Buddha’s Gehmt p. 1391 halt es fiir wahrscheinlich, 

dass der Name erst spater gegeben warden ist; er touche im Kanon erst 
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Hielt man aber erst einmal soweit, die Personalien des Grasmahers zu 
Protokoll zu nehmen, dann durfte er auch nicht als Kastenloser in das 
Gedachtnis spaterer Zeiten eingehen. In Gandhara ist seine aussere Erschei- 
nung so plebejisch, dass Foucher I p. 390 ; 393 ; II p. 10 ihn bei der nie- 
drigsten von der traditionellen—und dennoch nur im Sinne einer gewissen 
Rechnungsbegleichung realen!— vier Kasten, ja gar bei den. nodi unter die- 
ser “ Gemeinschaft ” stehenden Paria als Beispiel heranzieht; in Tibet scheint 
man den Grasmaher zum Grashandler 1 befordeit zu haben ; erfreu sich 
doeh der Kaufmann mit seiner offenen Hand in den buddhistischen Schriften 
hohen Ansehens! Auf Geylon und in Siam aber steigt Sotthiya. unvermit- 
telt in'.die Brahmanen-Kaste .auf.; 2 in der modern-indischen Redewendung 
44 ein aimer Brahmane aus Benares ” schimmert vielleicht nodi die mitleidige 
Erinnening an die Herkunft aus obskureren Schichten durchA Den Gipfel- 
punkt ■ indess erklimmt die chinesische tibersetzung des im Sanskrit nicht er- 
haltenen Abhini^kramana-Siitra ; 4 Svastika’s Eingreifen offenbart sich nun- 
mehr als gottliche Teilnahme an dem'■ wdtbewegenden Geschehnis und. wird 
in der Wcise begriindet, dass Indra in seinem Himmel den Wunsch des Bo 
dhisattva nach einem Grassitze erraten babe und in der Gestalt des Schnit- 
ters ihm in den Wew getreten set Dass die jiingeren Buddha-Biografien des 
chinesisch-franzosischen Buchermarkts in Wort und Bild diese auch dem 


in dem. aus jungeren Zeiten stammenden Buddhavamsa auf, in dem die buddhisti- 
sche Mythologie schon voll entwickelt ist. - Zur Etymologic; & Bedeutangswandlung 
des Wortes maya s. W. Neisser, Festschrift Hillebwndt (Halle 1923) p. 144-8, des- 
sen Ausfuhrungen zu Coomaraswamy, Nirmaiia-Kaya, JRAS. 1933 p. 31-4 erganz- 
end. heranzuziehen. sin(d. 

1. Rockhiix a.a.O.; tibetischer Lalitavistara, Text u. 0s. von Ph. Ed. Foil- 
CAUX (Pads 1847-1348) I p. 250ff., II p. 273ff» Vielleicht ist dicser 44 marchand 
d’herbes” eine Reminiszenz an Suddhaceta, den “ Crest hi riche”, der den Betid- 
monchen in Hunger und Kalte hilft; Dvaviipsati-Avadana 17, libs. v. Fekr, Anmles 
du Musee Guiniet 5 (Paris 1883) p. 54911. 

2. s. Anm. 4, p. 246. u, 1, p. 247 (Jim emit a, Alabaster, Hardy), 

3. Nepalesische NachdichLung als Ersatz fiir den Schiuss des BuMhacarila 
(verb von Amrtananda 1830) : Cowell, Sacred Books of the East 49 (Oxf. 1894) 
p, 192. 

4. Auszug (aus der Hauslichkeit) — Lehrtext; gekiirzte engl Obertragung 

von S. Beal, Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha from the Chinese-Sauskril 
(Lond. 1875 p. 195ff.; die tibersetzung ins Chinesische besorgte im Jahre 587/8 
der aus Puru§apura (Peshawar) in Gandhara geburtige K$atriya Janagupta (Na- 
mensrekonstmktion nach B. Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese transL of the Bud¬ 
dhist TripHaka (OxL 1883) p. 431; 433; Beal, Fo-Sho-hingHsan-king p. XIX; 
Nobel aa.0. p. XIV ; sie wird auch, wie mich Dr, Fr. Jos, Meier (Miinchen) 
giitigst belehrt, durch den Artikel im Bukkyd Daijiten 3 (Tdkio 1933) p, 2172 
bestatigt ; sons! vgl 0. Franks, Geschidite des chines, Reiches 3 p, 332 ; Baccih, 
a.a.0. p, 276 ; Winternitz II p. 248 ; Johnston I p. XIV ; 163ff.; II p. XXVIII, 
Hier erscheint nicht allein der Erasatzname .Santi (s. oben p. 247), sondern auch 
die neue Einmischung des Gottes Indra; chronologisch ist also die Bekanntschaft der 
javamschen u. birmanischen Kunstler (Abb, 6-7) mit dieser Lesart durchaus 
wahrscheinlich* ( , , 
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Iibeter einleuchtende Drehung mitmahen, 1 ist bei ihrer gemeinsamen Quelle, 
in deren Kinnsal Zufliisse aus spaterer Zeit niiinden, ohne weiteres begreif- 
lich. Es ist abet recht wohl mogiicii. dass auch Java und Burma, wo das 
Gebaren des Schnitters etwas von einem Furstensohn oder Hofling an sich 
hdi. >. Abb. 5-6), von aieser Auslegung wussten. Auf alle Falle werden wir 
duls neue daiiiber belehrt, dass India neben der Dual-Einheit Rudra-Siva der- 
jenige Gott aus altvedischer Zeit ist, der sich zu Mimus und Metamorphose 
am gefiigigsten bequemt; nebenbei bemerkt, kann man auch Verbindungsli- 
nien zwischen den Mythenbereichen der genannten Gotter entdecken. 

Ad vocem India muss ich kurz zu einer negativen Festellung auf die 
Abbildungsliteutur zuruckgreifen. Im Jahrbuch der Asiaschen Kunst 
1925, p. 73-76 hat L, Baciihofer eine Pfeilerfigur aus Bodh Gaya bespro- 
chen und mit der Beisehrift “ Indra als Brahmane Shanti ” versehen ; in 
semem prachtigen Tafehverk “ Friihindische Plastik” I (Miinchen 1929) p. 
,.)2 , Fafel 39 kehien Bild und Erklarung wieder, Der belesene Verfasser ist 
wohl inzwischen von seiner Ansicht zuriickgekommen; denn es ist ausge- 
schlossen, dass hier Indra, sei als Gott, sei es in Brahmanenverkleidung, vor 
uns steht. Von anderen Kriterien abgesehen Mart schon das Huftiei 
fPfcrd?) mit dem Kopf einer Lowin, auf das als Standtier (viahana) der 
Damon die hiisse setzt, die Sachlage. Die Plastik, ein typischer Tempelhiiter 
(dvarapala), hat weder mit Buddha’s Erleuchtung, noch mit dan Bieder- 
meier-Ausmalungen des Geschichtchens von dem Schnitter und dem hilfrei- 
chen Gotte Indra etwas gemein ; Foucher ist also mit gutem Bedacht “ an 
dei Figur voriibergegangen ” (a,a.O. p. 74). 


Ich weiss recht wohl, dass es nicht damit getan ist, das Berner Relief 
und seine Repliken als isolierte Gruppe zu betrachten. Will man den Gesamt- 
komplex von Grund auf verfolgen, so tauchen religionsphilosophische und 
literarhistorische Fragen auf, die sich weder ihrer Zahl nodi ihrer Tragweite 
nach mit fluchtigen Satzen abtun lassen. Sie betreffen die Tiefe des Yoga- 
Einflusses auf den Lebenslauf Buddha’s, die vedischen Praambeln zu Svasti- 
ka's Grasbundel und zur Erscheinung des Gottes Mara sowie anderes 
Urvater-Volksgut, das der Buddhismus aus geheimer Stille zum Leben erweekt 
Imt. Ich beabeichtigo hierauf in dem spater erscheinenden Schlussteile dieses 
Aufsatzes einzugehen. 


L L. WltttER, tes Vies chimkes du Buddha (Hokien foil 1913) p. 62f. ; 
IL Do#* 1% ill, (oben p* 245) p* 1101. (dazu L. m la valiIe poussin, Melanges* chk 
mis el hauddhiqms l (Bruxelles 1932) p. 4214— Fur Tibet $. Rockhill a.a.CX 
p* 31; Hackin* oben p. 245* 11 





THE SPURIOUS IN KAUTILYA’S ARTHASASIRA 

By 

H. C. SETH, Amraoti. 

In suite of the variety of subjects dealt in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
which give it an encyclopaedic appearance, there is a unity of treatment 
which indicates that it is the work of a single person. The mam under ymg 
theme is the creation of a big empire out of small warring principalities and 
the establishment of a firm administration over the whole of it. As regards 
the latter aspect of the work Jacob! correctly observes that it is a docu¬ 
ment of administrative law, the outline of Magna Charta, if not the legisla¬ 
tive work of Kaiser Candragupta, which would raise the Emperor even 
above the Roman Kaiser Justinian If we believe in the internal and ex¬ 
ternal evidence which attribute this work to Visnugupta, the Great Chan¬ 
cellor of the Maurya, Candragupta, then this work was, perhaps, written to¬ 
wards the beginning of Candragupta’s empire, when starting from his base 
in north-western India he had risen triumphant over the mighty Nandas. 
This will greatly explain the Machiavellian diplomacy advocated in the Ariha- 
sastra in dealing with the neighbouring kings and the republics, which would 
be so unnecessary after the empire was well established for sometime. The 
drama Mudrmahasa fully illustrates how the. great minister of Candragupta 
made a full and effective use of the above policy, subjecting everything else 
to the main issue, namely, securing firmly the supremacy of Candragupta over 
the kingdom of Magadha. The drama also suggests that Canakya retired from 
active politics soon after the conquest of Magadha by Candragupta after 
which, perhaps he devoted his mighty intellect to the writing of the great po 1 - 
t-jral treatise for the guidance of the newly founded empire. 

One thing that strikes us as we read carefully through the drama Mudra- 
raksasa is the rational and realistic outlook of Viwugupta. He does not 
believe in chance. Everything is carefully foreseen and provided foi. In 
demolishing the Nandas and securing the throne of Magadha for Candra¬ 
gupta, it is his mighty intellect that he depends upon. 

trcEI I 

iftss >' (Act 1 * 

His successful diplomacy and intrigues bring about the desired result. 
Rakfjasa, the popular minister of the Nandas, is reconciled to Candragupta 

L Quoted by B. K. Sarkar. “Kautilya, Economic Planning and Climato- 

logy ” IHQ’> XI, 328ft 
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and all opposition to him in Magadha is completely rooted out. Because of 
almost a superhuman task which he had achieved in his life-time, the Indian 
literary traditions represented Visnugupta as the master of witch-craft, who 
destroyed the Nandas by performing murderous rites. 1 

As we carefully read through the Arthasastra, in the main we get in it 
the same picture of Visijugupta as we get in the drama. He is thoroughly 
rationalistic and realistic in his outlook. The division of sciences in the open¬ 
ing chapter of the Arthasastra is symptomatic of his rationalism. He assigned 
the first place and the greatest importance to Amvikshakl, comprising of 
Siankhya, Yoga, and Lokayata. To the Vedas he gives a secondary position, 
and of these also he enumerates primarily three—Sama, Rk and Yajus. It is 
only grudgingly that he seems to recognise Atharvaveda, the store-house of 
spells and sorcery, amongst the Vedas, ('grcra^isqwft ^ 

Bk. 1, 3). The same rationalism, is indicated in the theory of sovereign¬ 
ty. According to him the strength of arm guarantees sovereignty, and the 
ultimate sanction of sovereignty lies in the promotion of the welfare of the 
subjects. Only ceaseless activity on the part of the King can achieve this 


1. Compare 5 % JTP5f°TI I 

r sift irsit n 

SIR WcT RgTmrra: II 
Kathasarilsagara 
tFTJR Tf: I 

f5flt RRrswpr w- it 

Bfhal katkamcmjari 

Even the drama Mudr&rfflk$a$a, though it wants to draw the picture of Capakya 
as winning against die Nandas by his power of diplomacy and wit, at ones place' 
seems to suggest the practice of such rites by Capakya. 

*i$i s 8^WRT^:ffRr^cr(ti% tp 

ftMr OTgjr fNi srtfif^raK i 


This is the only place in the drama where such a suggestion is made and here 

too for 11 ” (in the third line) we have another reading “ 

which will not suggest that in destroying the Nandas C&jakya indulged in any 
supernatural rites. The belief that CSrjakya used witch-cralt in destroying the 
Nandas will go against the very spirit of the drama. 

The Jain writer Swnadevasuri perhaps reported a correct tradition that Canakya 
got Nanda King killed through the agency of a spy. 

f# ft spsnftfi i —Nm, 13 . 
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end. 1 The author of the Arlhasdsira is no believer in superstition. He 
denounces the practice of consulting stars. 

spf? iS 11 ( ArthmMra . IX. 4) 

In Book XIII the author of the Arthasdstm tells.how the superstitious 
beliefs of the enemies in snake gods and goddesses and other supernatural 
phenomena could be exploited through the. agency of the spies to heighten 
the glory of the conqueror. It is obvious that the author himself does not 
believe in., the reality of the miracles, but., regards them as tricks which could 
be played upon/those who ’ foolishly believed in these things. We may refer 
to some of these tricks here. “When, the conqueror is desirous...of seizing 
<an enemy’s territory, he should . infuse enthusiastic spirit among his own 
men and frighten his enemy’s people by giving publicity to his power of 
omniscience and close association with gods. 

“ Proclamation of his omniscience is as, follows ; rejection of his chief 
officers when their secret domestic and. other private affairs are known ; re¬ 
vealing the names, of traitors, after receiving information from spies specially 
employed to find out such men; pointing out the impolitic aspect of any 
course of action suggested to him ; and pretensions to the knowledge of 
foreign affairs by means of his power to read omens and signs invisible to 
others when information about foreign affairs is just received through a 
domestic pigeon .which .has brought a sealed letter..' 

“ Proclamation of his association with gods is as follows ; holding con¬ 
versation with, and worshipping, the spies who pretend to be the gods of 
fire or altar when through a tunnel they come to stand in the midst of fire, 
altar, or in the interior of a hollow image; holding conversation with, and 
worshipping, the spies who rise up from water and pretend to be the gods 
and goddesses of Nagas : placing under water at night a mass of sea-foam 
mixed with burning oil, and exhibiting it as the spontaneous outbreak of fire, 
when it is burning in a line; sitting on a raft in water, which is secretly fast¬ 
ened by a rope to >a rock; such magical performance in water as is usually 
done at night by bands of magicians, using the sack of abdomen or womb 
of water animals to hide the head and the nose, and applying to the nose 
the oil, prepared from the entrails of red spotted deer and the serum of the 
flesh of the crab, crocodile, propoise and otter; holding conversation, as 
though with women of Varuna or of Maga, when they are performing magi- 


1. ?nrf ff 3Rgc*JFf afsr: OTfSTCRi* I 

srsrrgH 5# *if: srsrwf *r HI iterqj 
JTiwfsR 1 Her m- srsrwf § m it 
tfwifac^tcqcrr *rar 1 

Swfe 11 


(Arthaidstra I. 19) 
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cal tricks in water ; and sending out volumes of smoke from, the mouth on 
occasions of anger. 

“ Astrologers, soothsayers, horologists, story-tellers, as well as those , who 
read the forebodings of every moment, together with spies and their disci¬ 
ples, inclusive of those who have witnessed the wonderful performances of 
the conqueror, should give wide publicity to the power of the king to asso¬ 
ciate with gods throughout his territory. Likewise in foreign countries, they 
should spread the news of gods appearing before the conqueror and of his 
having received from heaven weapons and treasure. . Those who are well 
versed in.horary and astrology and.the science of omens should proclaim 
abroad that the conqueror is a successful expert in explaining the indications 
of dreams and in understanding' the .language of beasts; and birds. They 
should not only attribute the contrary to his enemy, but also show to .the 
enemy’s people the shower of firebrand with the noise of drams, on the,day 
of the birth-star of the enemy. 

“Getting into an alter, at night in the.vicinity of the capital city of the 
enemy and. blowing through tubes or hollow reeds the.fire contained-.in a few 
pots, some fiery spies may shout aloud ; “We are going to eat the .flesh of 
the king or of his ministers ; let the worship of the gods go on.” Spies, under 
the guise of soothsayers and horologists may spread, the news abroad. 
Spies, disguised as Nigas and with their body besmeared with burning 
oil, may stand in the centre of a sacred pool of water or of a lake at night, 
and sharpening their iron swords or spikes, may shout aloud as before* 

“Spies, wearing coats formed of the skins of bears and sending out 
volumes of smoke from their mouth, may pretend to be demons, and after 
circumambulating the city thrice from right to left, may shout aloud as 
before at a place full of the horrid noise of antelopes and jackals; or spies 
may set fire to an altar or an image of a god covered with a layer of mica 
besmeared with burning oil at night, and shout aloud as before. Others 
may spread this news abroad ; or they may cause blood to flow out. in 
floods from revered images of gods. Others may spread this news abroad 
and challenge any bold or brave man to come out to witness this flow of 
divine blood. Whoever accepts the challenge may be beaten to death by 
others with rods, making the people believe that he was killed by demons. 
Spies and other witnesses may inform the king of this wonder. Then spies, 
disguised as soothsayers and astrologers, may prescribe auspicious and ex¬ 
piatory rites to avert the evil consequences which would otherwise overtake 
the king and his country. When the king agrees to the proposal, he may be 
asked to perform in person special sacrifices and offerings with special man¬ 
tras every night for seven days. Then while,doing this he may be slain 
as before. 

“ In order to delude other Jrings, the conqueror may himself undertake 
the performance of expiatory rites to' avert such evil consequences as the 
above, and thus set an example to others 

1. km}Uya'$ AtihaMsim. R, SHAMASAStSV. (Eng. Tran.)’ P. 457ff, 
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It does not appeal likely that a person who is so singularly rationalis¬ 
tic in his outlook and who denounces and derides superstitious beliefs will 
recommend and have faith in the efficacy of all sorts of weird practices which 
we find advocted at one or two places in the Arthcmstra. In the chapter 
on “Remedies against national calamities” (Bk. IV Chap. Ill) along with 
several very rational suggestions we find the following. 

Against pestilences—“milking, the cows on cremation or burial grounds, 
burning the trank of a corpse.” Against rats—“ on new and full moon days 
rats may. be'.worshipped.” Against snakes—“on new and full moon days 
snakes, may be worshipped.” Against tigers and other wild beasts—“on 
new and full moon days mountains, may be worshipped. Against Demons— 
“ on full and new. moon, days the worship' of Chaityas may be performed by 
placing on a verandah offerings, such as. an umbrella, the picture of an 
arm, and some goafs flesh. . In. all kinds of dangers from demons, the in¬ 
cantation, “ We offer thee cooked rice,” “ shall be performed.” 1 

Even more, weird than, these are the practices advocated in the Book XIV, 
the whole.or. at.least a great .part of which appears to be a subsequent addi¬ 
tion, as the manner of treatment of the subjects in the Arihmdstra and the 
symmetry of the work demand that it ends in Book XIII, which closes with 
the consolidation of and the establishment of peace over the conquered terri¬ 
tory, all the methods of dealing with the external and internal enemies 
being already fully dealt with. We may refer here to a few of the gross 
absurdities advocated in the Book XIV.' 

“ I take refuge with the god of fire and with all the godesses in the 
ten quarters, may all obstructions vanish and may all things come under 
my power. Oblation. 

“ Having fasted for four nights, one should on the fourteenth day of the 
dark half of the month get a figure of a bull prepared from, the bone of a 
man, and worship it, repeating the above mantra. Then a cart drawn by 
two bulls will be brought before the worshipper, who can (mount it and) 
drive in the sky and all that is connected with the sun and other planets 
of the sky. 

“0, Chandali, Kumbhi, Tumba, Katuka, and Saragha, thou art pos¬ 
sessed of the bhaga of woman, oblation to thee! 

“ When this mantra is repeated, the door will open and the inmates 
fall into sleep.... 

“ When the of an enemy carved out of tijavrksa is besmeared 
with the bile of a brown cow killed with a weapon on the fourteenth day 
of the dark half of the month, it causes blindness (to the enemy). 

14 Having fasted for four nights and offered animal sacrifice on the 
fourteenth day of the dark half of the month, one should get a few bolt¬ 
like pieces prepared from the bone of a man put to the gallows, When one 


1, Kautilya's Artkamtm, Dr. Shamasastry, (Eng, Tran.) II, ed P, 253ff. 
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of these pieces is put in the faeces or urine (of an enemy), it causes (his) 
body to grow in size ; and when the same piece is buried under the feet or 
seat (of an enemy), it causes death by consumption, and when it is buried 
in the shop, fields, or the house (of an enemy), it causes him loss of liveli¬ 
hood. 

“The same process of smearing and burying holds good with the bolt¬ 
like pieces (kilaka) prepared from vidyuddanda tree. 

“ When the nail of the little finger nimba, kama, madhu, the hair of a 
monkey, and the bone of a man, all wound round with the garment of a 
dead man, is buried in the house of, or is trodden down by, a man, that man 
with his'wife, children and wealth will not survive three fortnights. ........ 

“When a grand procession, is being celebrated at night one should cut 
off the nipples of the udder of a dead cow and.bum them in a torchlight 
flame. A fresh vessel should be plastered in the interior with the paste pre¬ 
pared from these burnt nipples, mixed with the urine of a bull. When this 
vessel, taken round the village in circumambulation from right to left, is 
placed below, the whole, quantity of the butter produced by the cows will 
collect itself in the vessel 

“On the fourteenth day of the. dark half.of. the month combined with the 
star of Pushya, one should thrust into, the organ of proceereation of' a dog 
or heat an. iron seal (kalayaslm mudrifcam) .and. take it up "when it .falls down 
of itself. When with this seal in hand, a collation of fruits is called out, it 
will come of itself.” 1 2 

Such and other similar practices advocated at few places in the Arth& 
satra appear to be foreign to the work and are in contradiction to the true char¬ 
acter of Vi§nugupta as we have it in the rest of the text of Arthasastra or 
in the drama Mudrardk$a$a. They appear to be the interpolation of a later 
period when Tantrism had grown, into a craze in India. It was, perhaps, at 
this period that the belief had also grown up that Vi*$pugupta destroyed the 
Nandas through black-magic. 

The above morbid and foolish practices falsely attributed to Vi$pugupta 
have done an incalculable harm to the memory of one of India’s greatest 
figures. It is saddening to reflect how most of our ancient texts have been 
mercilessly tampered with to suit the passing whims of the centuries, down 
which they have travelled to us, Kautilya’s great treatise on state-craft has 
been no exception to it. It is only when the ArthaSasira is shorn of the 
morbid absurdities so foreign to the work that we can fully believe with 
Breeder that “ It is animated by a powerful mind, such as cannot be misled 
or confused. The work has thereby been conducted to the height of political 
thought. 


1. KmtUya's Arthamstra. Dr, Shamasastry, (Eng, Trans.) P. 488 ff. 

2, Quoted by B. K, Sarkar “ Kaufilya, Economic planning and Climato¬ 
logy ”, IHQ. XI, 328f., 





' The whole career of Visnugupta Canakya requires a careful investigation. 
Elsewhere 1 we have suggested that the Nanda. origin of Candragupta as 
well as the story of Canakya destroying Nanclas because of a personal insult 
are literary . fictions. . Both . Candragupta and Canakya belonged to north¬ 
western' India. Canakya, perhaps, personally witnessed the weakness of a di¬ 
vided India, in face of an invasion like that of Alexander. The vision of a 
united, strong and unconquerable India, which he then formed, he fully 
realised' in his own life time. Many petty kingdoms, republics as well as the 
empire of Wandas, had to give place to the well organised and efficiently ad¬ 
ministered Empire of the Great Maurya Candragupta, which extended not 
only over, almost the whole mainland of India but far beyond Into Afghanis¬ 
tan and Central Asia.. It was the might of this great Empire which so 
easily repulsed and humbled. Seleukos Nikator, and no foreign power dreamt 
of invading India so long as the'Mauryas were strong. 











INDRA’S WARS WITH SAMBARA 

By 

R. SHAMASASTRI, Mysore. 

The Vedas frequently speak of Indra’s war with sambara and of the 
destruction of the latter’s forts, the number of which is variously mentioned. 
In Rg. 1, 130, 7, the number is said to be ninety. In Rg. 2, 19, 6, and 4, 
26, 3, it is said to be ninety-nine ; and in 2, 14, 6, and 4, 30, 20, the number 
is one hundred. The forts are also spoken of as being of three colours, as 
black as iron on the earth, silvery white or gray in the atmosphere, and as 
yellow as gold in the sky. Various conjectures are made about the real 
nature of these wars. Some scholars took them to be the wars made by 
the advancing Aryans with the aboriginal tribes. But the description of the 
forts as being situated in the three regions of earth, air, and sky does not 
fit in with the above explanation. The Taittiriy many aka however, sppms to 
contain a clue to unlock the mystery of the riddle. The passage runs as 
follows :— 

Savitiaraip vitanvantam anubadhniati sambarah. 

Apapursambarascaiva savitiarepaso’ bhut. 
tyam sutrptam viditvaiva bahusomagirarp vail, 
anveti tugro vakriyarpt tam ayasuyant?5matripsu§u. 
sa sangra’mastamodyo’ tyotah v§co giah piplati tat. 
sa tadgobhistavfityetyanye rak?asla ananvitia&ca ye. 

Teat, Ar. 1, 10. 

Ami rk$a nihitasa uccia naktaip dadp§e kuhadddiveyuh. 

Abdhiani varupasya vratani vicakafeiccandramia nak$atrameti. 

Apaguhata savita trbhln sarv&n divo andhasafi. 

Naktarp tanyabhavan dr4e asthyasthna sambhavisyamah- 

Nama nSmaiva nima me napuipsakaip puirianstryasmi. 

Stblavara’ 'smyatha jangamah yaje ‘yak§i ya§tahe ca. 

Tail. Ar. 1, 11, 1-3. 

Sambara follows the progressing sun; Sambara as well as Apapufi- 

The sun became dim. Knowing him to be intoxicated after his drink¬ 
ing plenty of Soma 1 (the moon), the fierce and temperate demon follows the 
sun’s plight, thinking of easy victory in the Soma-feasts. A tattle ensues 
to cut through the pitch dark with horses. Speeches like the cows suckle 


1. Because it was a new-moon day when Gods are believed to drink of Soma 
completely. ' 1 ' i ’ ' , 
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the sun; and being extolled by the praises he revives and excels other 
gods, who were not face to face with the demon, or were not followed by 
the demon. 

These (seven) Bears, placed high up in the sky, are seen at night and 
go somewhere during the day. These rules of Varuiia are inviolate. The 
shining moon follows the Naksatra. (But now) the sun concealed all his 
rays from the dark sky: that is night; they (the Bears) come in sight:. 
We become now merely bony with bones ; every thing is merely a name 
and name alone with no lustre or brilliance, no eunuch, or man oi woman 
am I, (there being no light to distinguish), I am immovable and then mo¬ 
vable. I worship, I worshipped before, and I shall worship later on, in 
future.” 

We are told in the above passage that sambara pursued the sun who 
was fully drunk with Soma-draughts and the weapon which solx-r Sambara 
used was darkness. In the battle that ensued the sun mounted on his cha¬ 
riot drawn by horses succeeded in cutting off the pitch dark. I he volume 
of praise made by the people fell upon him like milk from the cows or 
water from clouds and infused enthusiasm in him so as to shine better than 
other gods who were not chased by the demon. During the darkness the 
seven Bears and the stars which are not visible during the day became visible, 
a strange fact going against the law of Varuna. These* wars are*, as stated 
in other parts of the Vedas, periodical. 

Cart there be any doubt that the above passage is a vivid deset iption 
of a complete solar eclipse ? Nor has the Aranyaka left us in the dark as 
to the date when this eclipse occured or recurred. In the beginning of the 
work there is a distinct reference to the cycle, of sixty years beginning with 
Prabhava and ending with Ak§aya. In 1, 3 we are told that the cycle of 
sixty made thirty revolutions and that the* northern and southern Ayanas 
were also sixty each. ($a§tisca trirhSaka. valga suklakrspau ca s&stikau). 
Evidently the number of years counted as having passed from the commence¬ 
ment of the Kali era was 1800. Accordingly it seems to be B.c. 1300 oi 
1299 when the eclipse occurred. According to Swamikannu Pillai’s 
Tables 4-L of the cycle of recurrence of eclipses there was a nearly complete 
solar eclipse on 12th October, a.d. 413. Now 1711 years - - 2 days is a good 
cycle of recurrence of eclipses according to the same author. Accordingly 
1711-413 is equal to 1298, which is counted as 1299 B.c. 

The Vedic people had a cycle of sixty yearn, as already pointed out. 
This cycle is made up of three cycles of 20 years each. This cycle of 20 
years seems to have been devised by the Vedic people as a cycle of the 
season of eclipses which is different from the cycle of recurrence of edipses, 
namely 19 years, or 18 years and 11 days. To find out the season of eclip¬ 
ses in b.c. 1299 or 1298, the following Table is devised by Mr. Chickanna 
Siddhanti of Mysore. The same Table can be used to find out the season 
of eclipses in any b.c. or a.d. year. 
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No. of single years. 

Remaining days. 

No. of 20 years’ cycle. 

Rem. days. 

1 

18-6310 

1 

26-0010 

2 

37-2620 

2 

52-0020 

3 

55-8930 

3 

78-0030 

4 

74-5240 

4 

104-0040 

5 

93-1650 

5 

130-0050 

6 

111-7660 

6 

156-0060 

7 

130-4170 

7 

182-0070 

8 

149-0480 

8 . 

208-0080 

9 

167-6790 

9 , . 

234-0090 


The Ksepaka quantity, for both single years and cycle of 20 years is 10*2445 
for a.d. 0 year or b.c. L 

Note 1. Add the remaining days of any b.c. year to the K$epaka and 
deduct the same":, from the Ksepaka in :a.d. years. 

. Note 2. One revolution'of combined movement of sun and node (Ravi- 
Rahu-antara) is 346-6190 days. 

Table 2 showing the daily and yearly motion of Tithi by the same Siddhianti. 


No. 

of days. 

Velocity. 

No. of years. 

Velocity. 

1 


1-01589577 

■ 1 

11-05593 

2 


2-03179154 

2 

22-11186 

3 


3-04768731 

3 

33-16779 

4 


4-06358308 

4' 

44-22372 

5 


5-07947885 

5 

55-27965 

6 


6-09537462 

6 

66-33558 

7 


7-11127039 

7 

77-39151 

8 


8-127166193 

8 

88-44744 

9 


9-14366193 

9 

99-50337 


Note 3. 

Ksepaka of Tithis for a.d. 0 year or b.c. 1 is 

5-7013. 


Note 4. 

In Dap-years deduct one day’s velocity from the total and in 

odd years deduct |th, J, and fth of a day’s velocity in 1, 

2, and 3 years 


respectively. * 

Note 5. Deduct the total velocity from the Kgepaka in b.c. years and 
add the same to the Ksjepaka in A.D. years. The same rales apply to the next 
Table also, c ' ' . . 

TaMe 3 showing the daily and yearly motion of Ravi-RHhu-antara 
causing edipse'W'!. 
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No. of days. 

motion. 

No. of years. 

motion 

1 


1-0386026 

1 

19-34951 

2 


2-0772052 

2 

38-69902 

3 


3-1158078 

3 

58-04858 

4 


4-1544104 

4 

77-39804 

5 


5-1930130 

5 

96-74755 

6 


6-2316156 

6 

116-09706 

7 


7-2702192 

7 

135-44657 

8 


8-3088208 

8 

154-79608 

9 


9*3474238 

9 

174-14559 


Note 6. 

The Ksepaka for b.c. 1 

or a.d. 0 is 349-3598562. 



Note 7. 

Rules 4 and 5 apply also here. 



Now B.C 

1299 is the year of the eclipse under consideration. 

As a rule 

we have to deduct one year from .all b.c. years. Accordingly 1299™! is 1298. 


Dividing 1298 by 20 we have 64 cycles of 20 years and 18 odd years re¬ 
maining. Now by Table 1 the remaining days in 60 cycles of 20 years arc 
(by shifting the Decimal point by one place to the right.) 


1560-06 

4 cycles of 20 years . . 104-01 

for 10 years .. 180-03 

for 8 years . • 149-04 

Total .. 1993-74 


Dividing this by 346-61 we have 5 revolutions of 173305 days anti 260-69 
days remaining from Jan. 1 of 1298 B.c. Adding the Ksjepaka of 10-24 we 
have 270-93 days. 

Now according to Swamikannu’s Tabic 4-L the eclipse in 413 a.i>. hap¬ 
pened after 207 days from the beginning of the Hindu solar year. The 
solar year in b.c. 1298 began on March 2. As our counting is from Jan. 1 
in all cases, we have to add 61 days to 207 days. The total comes to 
268 days. The rule is that the eclipse happens about 3 days back or later 
in the season marked by the above number of days. This shows how nearly 
exact is the cycle of 20 years of the season of eclipses. 

Now to find the Tithi on the 270th day of 1298 B.c. by Table 2.--- 
Tithi for 1000 years 11055-93 
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Dividing this by 30 and casting out 478 revolutions of 30 Tithis we have 10-08 
Tithis remaining, that is the 10th Tithi passed on. Now deduct the same 
from Ksepaka 5-7030 or 35-7030, adding one revolution.— 35-7013—10.08 
is equal to 25-6213 on Jan. 1 of B.c. 1298. 

Now Tithi for the remaining 270 days we have by the same Table 2. 


Tithi for 200 days 203-1791 

„ „ 70 days 71-1127 

„ on Jan. 1 25-6213 


Total 299-9131 

Deducting nine rounds of 30, 270- 


We have 29-9113 


this is, the new moon Tithi is current and it is suitable for the solar eclipse. 
Now Ravi-Rahu-antara by table 3 


for 1000 years 

19349-51 

„ 200 years 

3369-90 

„ 90 years 

1741.45 

„ 8 years 

154-79 

Total 

15115-65 


Dividing by 360 cast out 68 revls. The remainder is 275-15. 


The K?epaka is 349-3598562 

Deducting the above from this 275-150 


Wc have 74-2098562 

Now for 200 days 207-7205200 

70 days 72-702182 


Total 354-6305582 


when a nearly complete solar eclipse is certain. 

Now, concluding I may state that Sambara was an eclipse demon of 
the type of R&hu and that India’s battle with him is a slow clearance of the 

eclipse. The three forts referred to are three kinds of eclipses, black, gray, 
and yellow on earth (spring and summer with rains), air (the next four 
months of wind) and sky (the next four months of the year,) 1 


1. See the writer’s Drapsa ; the Ve4k Cycle e{ Eclipses. 



THE AGE OF SRI SANKARACARYA 

By 

K. G. SAtsKAR, Calcutta 

It would be no exaggeration to say that modern Hinduism is almost 
entirely the creation of Sri Sankaricarya. But, after a century of Oriental 
research, we are still without a critical biography of this great philosopher. 
We are not even in a position to say exactly when he. lived and wrote. 
Orthodox Hindus, on the one hand, maintain that sri Sankara lived from 
509 to 477 B.e. following the chronology of the Gurupurunipuras. Modern 
scholars, on the other, swear by the date 788-820 A.c. given in the guru- 
parampards for Abhinava Sankara whom they confound with Adi Sankara. It 
would seem as if there were no way of reconciling these 1 conflicting views, 
or of arriving at the true date of the first sankaracarya. But, in my humble 
opinion, we have ample materials in his authentic works to determine this 
question once for all. Only their chronological value has not been realised so 
far. 

•Sri Sankara is said to have founded 5 Ma(.hs at KaficI, Dvaraka, Bada- 
rikia, Srngeri and Puri. Several gurus of these maths were named Sankara 
like their great founder. Some of them were also authors of philosophical 
and devotional works. We must therefore take care not to confound their 
works with those of the first Sankara. All agree that the three bha$yas on 
the prasthma-traya j.e„ the ten Upankads, the Bhagavad-GUd arid the 
Brahmctrsutras are authentic works of Adi Sankara. 

Taking the evidence of the three Bhdsyas alone into consideration, we find 
at the outset a quotation in the Sutra-bha^ya (ii. 2. 28) of a half-verse 
clff. 3TTqTO% from Dinmaga’s AUmbana-Panksu. As Dinnaga 
was a disciple of Vasubandhu (c. 400 a.c.), this quotation enables us, as point¬ 
ed out by Mr. Vidhusekhar Bhatjacarya, to fix the anterior limit of Sri 
Sankara at c. 450 a.c. 

Some years ago my friend Mr. G. IIarihara Sastri drew my attention 
to references in the three Bhasyas to the names of certain kings, which, with 
others discovered by me, enable us to determine the age of Sri Sankara finally. 
In the first place, we can say definitely that, in his time, the king of Ayodhya 
was still recognized as the emperor of India, as he says that the king in 
question is called the lord of Ayodhya, though in fact he is the lord, of the 
whole world besides ^ ^ ^ 

(Sutra Bhdfya i. 2. 7). This reference points to the later limit of (Sankara’s 
date as c. 500 a.c, because, when the power of the Imperial Guptas declined, 
the king of Ayodhyjfi was ao longer the emperor of India. Thus from the 
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above two references, Sri Sankara may be assigned to the latter half of the 
5th century a.c. 

This conclusion is confirmed by other references in the three Bhasyas . 
In one passage, we are told that the entire world was being, agitated by the 
Buddhists, ( Sutra-bhdsya li. 2. 27). This was 

the case in the 5th century a.c, when Vasubandhu, Dinnaga, Sankaravarman 
and others were popularising Buddhist philosophy. 

Then we have three references to a king Puniavarman. One of them 
(Sidm-bhdsya IL 1. 18) refers to his anointment; another ( Chdndogya - 
Upanisad Bhasya ill* 19. 1) refers to his being endowed with all good qualities 
(5ffJprc-PTsr) * a third contrasts him with king Rajavarman, and says that, 
while the service of Purnavarman only gives food and clothing, the service 
of Rajavarman ensures the benefits of royalty itself, qqj 

fra*crg;^. (Upanisad Bhasya ii, 
23. 1). Leaving to the close of this short paper the identity of Riajavarman, we 
may infer that the generous Purnavarman was a contemporary of M Sankara ; 
and in the latter half of the 5th century A.c. we actually find in Java a king 
Purnavarman, who makes lavish gifts to Brahmins. . 

Again, Sankara compares Sirhha with Balavarman (Sutra bhasya ii. 4, 
1). Assuming that Sankara’s references are all to contemporary kings, we 
find a Pallava Simhavarman, king of Kind, in Saka 380 (458 a.c.) g 

5#% si#?# (Simhasuri : Lokavibhaga) 

and a Balavarman of Kamarupa in the same period was an ancestor of Bhias- 
karavarman, contemporary of Srlharsa and Hiuen-tsang (c. 640 a.c.). 

In another passage, Sankara mentions a person being directed first to 
Balavarman, then to Jayasirhha, and lastly to Kr$nagupta, ipsg sr^ffru 

iv. 3. 5). If, as stated above, Balavarman 
was a contemporary king, so must have been Jayasiihha and Krsnagupta also, 
and we recognize in them, without the least difficulty, the founders of the 
Calukya and the later Gupta dynasties, who both lived in the latter half of 
the 5th century a.c. Nay, more. In the entire history of India, we do not 
hear of any other king warned Krwa Gupta. This leaves us only one king 
yet to be identified, i.e„ Rajavarman, who was deemed superior even to 
Purjjavarman. 

Light on the identity of this Rajavarman is thrown by Sadasiva 
Brahmendra (c. 1600 a.c.), who refers ( Guru-ratnamalika, st 27) to a tradi¬ 
tion that, with the aid of Rajasena Cola, Sri Sankara built at Kafka the 
temples of Varada and Ekamranatha 

% Wet. II )• (Of these ’ the Ekamranatha 
is mentioned in such an early work as the MaUavilasa (p. 13) of Pallava 
Mahendravarman I (c. 600 A.C.). Evidently, the Rajavarman of Sankara’s 
work is identical with Coja Rajasena, associated with him by tradition. In the 
light of this tradition which adds ( GumtirratnamcHka, st. 28) that the Kiafici 
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RamsaksI temple was likewise built by -Sankara, we can well understand why 
the service of Rajavarman is said to ensure the benefits of royalty itself; 
for has he not, though a yaii himself, been able to build three big temples, 
with that king's aid, which survive to this day in all their pristine glory ? We 
can likewise understand very well why Sri Sankara’s statue is still found in 
the same Kiamiak^l temple. 

But who was this Rajasena Coja, and when did he live ? 1 identify him 
with the Karikala Cola, who, according to the Tiruvalankadu plates (South 
Indian Inscriptions , vol. iii. p. 395), embanked Raver! and renovated Rand. 
Another Cola IJam-MJli was also temple-builder at Kind ; but he was a 
Buddhist, and his temple was a Buddhist caiiya ( Manimekhalai , xxviii. 
172-175). He cannot therefore be identified with Rajasena, who built temples 
to Siva, Vi$pu and Devi. This same Karikala, who embanked Kaveri, is 
said to have been an ancestor of Srikanfha and to have defeated Trilocana 
Pallava and Srikaplha was himself an ancestor of Vijayalaya of c. 850 a.c. 
(Anbil plates of Sundara Cola, c. 950 ax). That the Karikala, who em¬ 
banked Kaveri, was a contemporary of Trilocana Pallava and wrested from 
him not only KancI but also Renadu, has been amply proved from Andhra 
local records -and traditions by Dr. N. V. Ramanayya. A distorted form of 
these traditions is found in the Kalingattup-paratji ( viii. 20), which says 
that, when Mukari failed to help other feudatory princes in embanking 
Kaveri, his extra third eye was put out by Karikala. 

to|udu mannare karai sey ponniyil, 
toejara vandieja Mukariyaip padattu, 
e/uduk enm kandu idu mikaik kan enru, 
ihga/ikkave ariga/indadum 

The reference to the third eye unmistakably indicates the identity of Mukari 
with Trilocana. Now Trilocana is said in Eastern Cajukya grants { Bpigta . 
phia Indica , vol vi. p. 348) to have killed in battle Vijayaditya 1, tire father 
of Jayasimha V.ir$nuvardhana, and was thus a contemporary of Karikala 
and other kings, including Jayasimha, mentioned by .Sankara. We may 
therefore perhaps infer that Rajavarman, Rajasena and Karikala were 
identical, especially as Karikala seems to be only a nickname. 

Going further we may perhaps accept the cyclic years Nandana and 
Raktaksi, given for Sankara’s birth and brahmt-bhava, given in the various 
Bankmmijaym. If so, the first Sankara may have lived from 452 to 484 A.c. 
Accepting this date for Sri Sankara, there is no difficulty in admitting the 
traditional identity of Sankara’s gum Govinda with Candrasarman, the re¬ 
puted father of Ha m Vikramiaditya, king of Ujjain, who is usually and 
reasonably identified with Yatodharman of the Mandasor inscription - (532 
AX.) 














SRI VYASARAYA SVAMIN* (1478-1539) 

By 

B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA, 

(Annamali University) 

VyasatIrtha, Vyasaraya or Vyasaraja Svamin as he is variously 
called, has already been mentioned as the disciple of Brahmaiiya TIrtha. 
Chronologically after Jayatlrtha, he is the one outstanding personality among 
Val^ava Pontiffs of the school of Madhvadarya. The Vaisnavlsm. of Madhva 
had patronage in the courts of Kalinga, of Tulunad and in the Anegondi of 
Pre-Vidyaraiiya days, but the influence attained at the Court of Vijayanagar 
by Vyasaraya eclipsed all earlier and later records and stands by itself, unique 
in history. It is thus briefly indicated in V&dinaja’s Tirthaprabmdha : 

Rajadhani jayati sa Gajagahvarasamjnita | 

Yatra bhanti gaja Madhvaraddhantadharanldharah || (ML 17). 

Till the publication of the Vydsayogicarita , the world had no idea of the 
part played by Vyasaraya in the history of the Vijayanagar Empire. 1 Some 
of the older generation of scholars of South Indian history were inclined to 
laugh at what they imagined to be an exaggerated estimate of him given by 
Madhva tradition and dismiss it as a pious fabrication. But it is no longer, 
possible to refuse to be convinced. The contemporary biography of Vyasaraya 
is before them and its account is in the main corroborated by such literary and 
epigraphic evidences as we are yet lucky to possess. Thanks to these, Vyasa¬ 
raya is, and need no longer be, a shadowy figure depending for his greatness, 
upon the pious credulity and propaganda of his followers. 


The most complete and reliable account of the life and career of Vyasa¬ 
raya is to be found in the biographical account of Somaniatha;, 12 The songs 
of Purandara Dasa, a few inscriptions and tradition yield important parti¬ 
culars, We shall now sketch the life of Vyasaraya, in the light of these 
sources. 

Vyasaraya was bom in or about the year 1460 a.d, in the village of Ban- 
nur, n about 6 miles north of Sosale, in the Mysore Dt. Bis father Ballaoqa 

•Contributed on the occasion of the Quatercentenary of Vyasaraya, this year 
Silt March 1939. 

t It is a pity that m proper account of the life and achievements of Vyasa- 
rlya has appeared in the ¥if* Sex. Cam. Voh 

2. It is not therefore very clear what is meant by the statement in the Madras 
Uni His* Series. XI, that 14 no authentic information is available re. the early life 
and career of Vyasa.” (P. 322). Nothing has so far been discovered belying the 
facts given by Soman^tha^ 

3, See Vyusayogicarita Bangalore, 1926, P. 13 (Text),. 
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Sumati of the Kasyapagotra, was the youngest of the six sons of Rumacurya. 
Being childless for long, he married a second wife Akkamma. By the bless¬ 
ings of Brahmaijya Tirtha of Cannapatna, he had chive children born to 
him—a girl, and two boys. The youngest was Yatiraja, the future Vyusaraya. 
At the age of five, Yatiraja was taught the alphabet and at seven 
he had his upanayana. For four years afterwards he was at his Gurukula 
whence he went home at eleven. There he underwent a complete course of 
studies in Kiavya, Nitaka, Alarpkara and Grammar, which must have covered 
at least a period of four years. 

Somewhere about this time, Brahmaijyatlrtha sent word claiming from 
Ballaijtja Sumati, the fulfilment of a promise made by him and his wife before 
the birth of their children that they would make over their second soil to him. 
After some hesitation on the part of the parents, the promise was duly ful¬ 
filled. Ballaijna Sumati himself took his son to Cannapatija and presented 
him to Brahmaijya and returned home. 

Brahmaijya Tirtha was very much impressed with the superior attain¬ 
ments of his ward and was secretly meditating to ordain 1dm a monk so as 
to enlist his genius to the cause of Vai.<tjava Dhanna. Somaniitlia says that 
the young Yatiraja having divined the intentions of Brahmaijya and unwill¬ 
ing to commit himself, made a bolt for his freedom one day. He walked a 
long way off and feeling tired, lay down to rest under a tree. While asleep, 
he had a beatific vision in his dream in which God Vi$tju appeared before him 
and instructed him in his duty. And the boy returned to the hermitage of 
Brahmaijya. The incident is of imiwrtance even as throwing some faint light 
on the probable age of Yatiraja' at the time. He could not have Ixvn more 
than sixteen—to judge from the use of the phrase : “ SaiSava-capalena " in the 
text of the Vyasayogicarita. Not long after this incident, Brahmaijya Tirtha 
ordained his ward a monk, and gave him the name of Vyflsatlrthd. 

Vyasatlrtha seems to have spent some time after his ordination in the 
company of his Guru. Some time after the great famine of 1475-76, Brah¬ 
maijya Tirtha died. We may therefore assume that Vy&satlrtha came to the 
Fltha in or about the year 1478 aj>. Assuming that he was about eighteen 
years old at the time of the demise of his Guru, we may easily fix the date 
of Vyasatlrtha’s birth, in or about 1460 a.i>.< 

It is obvious that Vy&satlrtha had no time to study anything of the 
Madhva-S&stra under Brahmaijya. He was obliged soon after his assumption 
of the Pfffha, to go to KaM where he is said to have stayed for many years 
studying the six systems of Philosophy under the most eminent Pandits there. 
It was probably here that Vy&satlrtha made his first-hand acquaintance with 
the systems of Samkara and Ram&juja—an acquaintance which stood him in 
such good stead in writing his great works: the Nym. and the CmdriM. 
After the completion of his studies at KfificI, Vy&satlrtha went over to 


.... I‘ S. Srikantha Sastri (Development of Sanskrit under Vijayanagar P. 312, 

m ^f 8 1116 datcs of Vyisaraya's birth and ordination » 1447 and 
1455, which are too early. 
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the seat of sripadamya at Mulbagal. 1 It was then a great centre of learning ; 
and there he spent many years in study and meditation. The studies had 
reference evidently to the Dvaita Vedanta as is clear not only from the fact 
that Vyasatirtha had already mastered the six systems at Kiahcl, but from his 
own express acknowledgment to the effect, at the end of his gloss on the 
UpMMkhmidana-t'ika. 2 

Vyasatirtha is believed to have read under sripadaraja for nearly 12 
years. 3 This seems to be slightly exaggerated in view of the fact that he 
was sent to the Court of Saluva Marasimha at Candragiri, by Sripiadaraya, 4 
just about the time of the‘usurpation of Vijayanagar.by the second dynasty, 5 
which, according to competent historians, happened about 1485-86. We have 
therefore to cut short Vyasatirtha’s stay and studies at Mulbagal to -five 
years, which is reasonable. 

The latter part of Chapter JV of the Vydsayogicanta gives a 'brilliant 

account of the arrival of Vyasaraya at the court of Saluva Narasimha at 
Candragiri, and his grand reception there. Here he spent many' years, 
honoured and worshipped by the King “ as Dattatreya was by Kartavirya 
(P. 40). Here he met and vanquished in intellectual tournaments many 
leading scholars of his day and conducted debates on such standard treatises 
on Logic as the Taiivacintdmam , There is reason to believe that it was during 
this period that Vysasfiitha was entrusted with the worship of God Srinivasa, 
on the hill of Tirupati." Tradition says that he continued to worship at 
Tirupati for 12 years (1486-98). His South Indian tour must have been 
undertaken during this period when he was in the habit of quitting Tirupati 
for short intervals, entrusting the worship to some disciples. 7 

It appears from Soman&tha’s account that Vyasatirtha did not quit 


I The facts that (1) Vyasatirtha is nowhere represented (in the biography 

of Somanfitha) to have gone to Kand at the bidding of Brahmanya (2) or v*sted 
him on his return from that city, dearly indicate that Brahmanya s demise must 
have taken placu a few years earlier than his disciple’s departure to Kanci. 

frnrHT II (colophon) _ _ . , _ 

3. Such is the view expressed by the late Vidyaratnakara Svami of the Vyasa¬ 
raya'Mutt, quoted in the Introd. to the Vyasayogkmila, P. LXXIII. 

Y 4. Not by Brahmaoyatirtha, as we find stated on P. 321-22 of the Madras 

Unit Mis* No* XI'* See hIso f*n. 1 above. , , . , 

5. This seems to be indicated by the curious fact, that Vyasatirtha goes ^ ra ^ t 
to Candragiri tho’ Sripadwya merely advises to go to the “ King's court. The 
terms in which Vyasatirtha commends Saluva Narsimha when he first meets him 
(P. 49-50 text) also show that the latter’s victorious campaign thro S. India na 

come to a dose by then. , 

6. Certain special honours shown to the Mutt of Vyfisaraya at Tirupati, such 
as the right to the Sviami to go round die Prakaras seated in his palanquin and 
personally worship the Deity in the sanctum, the presence of a Vyasaraya Mutt on 
the Hill with an inscription on its walls as well as allusions m certain songs o 
Vyasaraya can be adduced as proof® of his having been entrusted with worship. 

7.. See Venkoba Rau’s notes to Vy . carita, p. 18. .. , . 
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Candragiri for a while after 1498. He evidently stuck to Saluva Immadi 
Narasiriiha, the son and successor of Saluva Narasimha till Narasa became 
the de facto ruler of Vijayanagar soon after the settlement which he con¬ 
cluded with Tammaraya in 1498, (See Prodattur 386 of 1904) one of the 
terms of which was perhaps the establishment of Vyasaraya as the Spiritual 
Adviser and Guardian Angel of the kingdom. 1 However that may be, Vyasa- 
tlrtha left for Vijayanagar in or about 1493 a.d. “ at the pressing and persis¬ 
tent invitation of Narasa’s Ministers.” (P. 54 lines 1-2, Text) and made it 
his permanent residence for practically the rest of his life. His entry into 
Vijayanagar and installation as the Guardian Saint of the Kingdom are 
described fitfully in the V Chapter of Somanatha's biography. This place of 
honour given to Vyasatirtha was not confirmed without a challenge. Learned 
men from various parts of India came to challenge him to a public disputa¬ 
tion with them. Led by Basava-bhaffa of Kalinga, they pinned their 
“challenges” (birudapatrikas—text) to the palace-pillars. The challenge was 
promptly accepted and Vyasatirtha met the opjxrsing team of scholars and 
vanquished it completely after a protracted debate lasting for thirty days. 
(P. 61 text). 

When Narasa was succeeded by VIra-Narasimha, the position of Vyasa¬ 
raya remained the same at the court. According to Vemkoba Rao, again 
(p. Ixvii) Nuniz makes a direct reference to Vyasaraya ; for the following 
passage can refer to none but him—“ The King of Bisnaga every day hears 
the preaching of a learned Brahmin who never married nor ever touched a 
woman.” Somariatha appears to say that it was during the reign of VTra- 
narasimha that Vyisaraya started composing his great works : the Candrika, 
Tarkatan4ava and Nyayamfta. 2 

The accession of Kpspadevaraya in 1509 opened up a new chapter in 
the glory of Vyasaraya,—a chapter for more brilliant than any that had gone 
before it. The Raya had the greatest regard and respect for VySsatlrtha 
whom he regarded as nothing less than his “ Kuladevatfi.” With thrilling 
emotion does Somaruatha write : 

wdt Piw pr gsro fen*. 

wgwRrr TOKfedrOT! qwtft i 

1. Such is at any rate the interpretation put by Mr. Venkobarau on the words 
of Nuniz that “after this (settlement) was done, he (narasanaque) told the King 
(Tammaraya) that he desired to go to Bisnaga to do certain things that would 
tend to the benefit of the kingdom and the King pleased at that told him. So it 
should be” (Introd. xvii-xviii). He also thinks that simultaneously with Narasa’s 
campaign between 1499-1500, Vyfisaraya also started his reform of installing the 
732 Hanuman idols in different parts of the kingdom, beginning with the Yantrod- 
dhira Hanuman at Hampi (Introd. xiv, xviii) Cf. also a song of Vijaya Basa q. 
Annals B. 0. R, l, Vol. xviii, pt. 2, 197; P. 323, Madras Uni. Hia Ser. XL 

_ 2- This is the order in which Somanitha has named the three great works of 
VyasarSya (P. 64-65). But there is indisputable evidence to show that the 
NySyamtfa was written before the Candrika (See pp. 955, 984 of Candrika, Bby. 
1913) and the Tarkatfytfava before the Candrika (See P, 68 b of CtmdHkS), 
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g^m# mmm 

<J3TCfl^ II (P- 71, text). 

Vyasaraya had already obtained by 1500 the honour of a green flag on a 
camel as a mark of respect from, the Sultan of Bijapur (P. xv Introd). 1 
“ In 1511 a.d. he obtained from the king the village of Pulambakkam In the 
padaivldu-rajyam, for conducting the Avani festival in his own name,, of God 
Varadanaja at Kind and also the King’s sanction for presenting a Se?avahana 
of gold which had to be used as a vehicle for the God on the fourth day of 
all festivals.” (No. 370 of 1919, Epigr. Rep. 1912-20, Madras). 

In an Inscription on the . southern wall of the marrtapa In front of the 
Vltthalasvaml temple at Hampv which records a grant to the temple in 1513 
a.d,, by Kpsoadevariya, Vyasaraya is referred to as the Guru without any 
perfix whatever : 

w, <ns n 

(S. I. I., IV, No. 48 of 1889), 

Another inscription in 1514 recording a grant to the Kr$nasv,ami temple 
at Hampi remarks inter alia that after installing the image of Kp$na which 
he brought from Udayagiri, at Vijayanagar, the Raya appointed Rlamapoa 
carya and Mulbagal Timmarinacarya as Arcakas. The names are undoubtedly 
those of Madhva Brahmins. Vyasatlrtha himself in one of his Kannada 
songs, sang the advent of Balakrena from Udayagiri (See Vyasarayara Kir- 
tmegalu, Udipi., No. 60). 

Subsequent to the Raya’s return from Kondavidu, there was another 
grant to Vyasaraya in 1516. 

Paes’s curious report of the Raya’s being washed by a Brahmin “ whom 
he held sacred ” and who was “ a great favourite of his ’’—which Sewell (For¬ 
gotten Empire, p. 249-50, f. n, 3) finds it difficult to believe, may yet be 
true if, as is probable, it has reference to Vyasaraya, who was certainly a 
favourite of the Raya and was held sacred by him. At any rate, we know 
of no other Brahmin of the time who could answer to the description of 
Paes and Nuniz. As for the washing-ceremony, it is, tho’ unknown to every 
other Brahmanical order, yet in perfect accord with the precepts of Sri 
Madhvacarya in his Tanlrasara (ii, 10-11) : 


* * * * * II SII 

sM fewrwsr m I 
wfosp: HWcr: II 1° II 

jjjMFSppr ■anWPft WIW: WKd'rHR. I 


(mm) 

1, It may be remarked in passing that the honour of the green flag and a drum 
on the back of a camel, is kept up to this day in the Matha of Vyasaraya at Sosale 
by the successors of Vyasaraya. The Saluvabhyudayam says that Narasimha took 
the honour of the green umbrella in one of his campaigns against the 
camel corps furnished by one of his feudatories, is also mentioned m the same context. 
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This would make it clear that Mad hi; a teaches that such ceremonial bathing 
of a disciple by the teacher , conduces to the glory and spiritual well-being of 
the former. The practice would thus appear to be distinctively Midhva ; 
and none but a follower of Madhva would have adopted it. We have 1 suffi¬ 
cient evidence to show that Kr?nadevar,aya looked upon Vyasaraya as his 
Guru par excellence (Vide the terms in which Vyasaraya is referred to in the 
inscription at the Vifthalasvami temple at Hampb S. I. IV, no. 48 of 
1889 quoted already : c) * that he was a great 

favourite, of the King ...(as will be clear from Somanatha’s 
account). Judging then, from all circumstances of the case, there is 
every reason to believe that it was to Vyasaraya that Paris was alluding, in 
his interesting report. There would thus be no difficulty in assuming that 
it was to Vyasaraya that Muniz was alluding in his npnrt about the King 
of Risniaga listening every day to the preaching of a learned Brahmin u who 
never married nor ever (had) touched a woman.” The description points 
unmistakeably to a Sannyasin (of the Ekadaixli Order) and so far. again as 
available records show, Vyasaraya is the* only person wielding such influence 
over the King, Nuniz’s remarks are fully supported by SomaniHha, 
(p. 40, 53 ; 59 ; 66 ; 67-8 ; 71.) 

Towards the dose of the V Chapter, Somanatha describes a significant 
episode in the life of Vyiisaraya. Soon after his return to the capital from 
the Kalinga war (1516) and his treaty with the Gajapati, KpRionva one day 
rushed to the presence of Vyasaraya with a work on Advaila Vedrintad sent 
for criticism by the Kalinga ruler. lie further says that the Kalinga king 
Vidyadhara Batra had sent the work to Krsuairiya through his commander- 
in-chief, at the instigation of certain sdbeonedted Pandits of Km court with 
a haughty challenge that it may be shown to Vyasatlrtha inviting him 
to refute it if he could. 2 The challenge of the Kalinga King was in 
effect a challenge to the imperial dignity of the Raya himself and to Iris 
dualistic leanings. And if in trying to defend these, the Raya ran to Vyiisa- 
raya, it only shows how indispensable he was to him. 

Unfortunately Somanatha has not given the name of the work which was 
thus despatched to Vyisamya* Among the works of Vyasaraya however, the 
only one which answers to the requirements of the case, is the. short polemical 
tract called Bhedofjivma. The original sent down to trim from the Kalinga 


1 . Tills is clear from the- nature of the adjectives employed : 

$ # * I 

2. %?irsRTqrro^riiT gwi%- 

fwrftr: g$?wf srftwr n <p,?q). 
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Pandits, might therefore be presumed to be one to which the Bhedojjlvana 
was a reply. From certain remarks let fall by the celebrated logician V:asu- 
deva Sarvabhauma, at the end of his commentary on the Advaitamakaranda 
of Laksmidhara (of which a Ms. is noticed by Rajendralal Mitra in his Cata¬ 
logue) it appears that he lent his willing cooperation to the Gajapati ruler 
Kurma Vidyadhara in devising ways and means for humiliating Knpiadeva- 
raya of Vijayanagar 


cflrtf 

^t?KT SFSft fRFf f T- u 

It was evidently some other work of this Viasudeva Sarvabhauma, if not his 
commentary on the Advuilamakaianda, that formed the subject of challenge 
referred to by Somanath. It is worthy of note that the name of Krswrdya's 
rival mentioned by Sammdtha answers more or less closely to the one referred 
to by Vdsudeva in the above verse. Here then is interesting light thrown on 
the historical authenticity of the incidents recorded by SomanUtha. Appar¬ 
ently the Kalinga King wanted to outshine Kpsirariaya not only in military 
prowess but in literary glory also. 

Before starting on his Raichur expedition in 1520, the Raya performed a 
“ ratnabhi§eka” for Vyasaraya (Pp. 71-75 of the text). In 1526, Vyasaraya 
received the village of Beftakoi^a from the King. This was renamed Vyasa- 
samudra after the big lake which he caused to be dug there. 1 Earlier, there 
are two other epigraphs : one dated 1523 (Svabhanu) recording the grant of 
the village of Brahrnanyatirthapui a to Vyasaraya. He however gave it away 
to Brahmins. The grant of 1524 is recorded on a stone in front of the 
Vyasaraya Mafha at Tirapati showing probably that Vyasatirtha was then 
at Tirupati praying to God Srinivasa 2 during the dreaded period of Kuhu- 
yoga. It was presumably after the great Kuhuyoga of 1524 that Vyisasamudra 

1. It is referred to by Purandara Dasa in one of his songs . 

# # * * 


Song No. 20, Madhvabhajammafijan, K. Bhawappa, Dharwar 1932, P. 16. 

2 See Song of VyasirSya to Srinivasa, (No. 53, Udipi). _ ■ 

3 It was during one of these Kuhuyogas that tradition says Vyasaraya himself 

ascended the throne of Vijayanagar to save his disciple ifrom in this day 

appellation ^ VySaaiija *’ and the custom of Divettigesatlm which is to this y 
observed at the Sosale Mutt when the Svami seated on his throne is hailedatadady 
darbar, every evening, as the Lord seated on the Vijayanagara-Kanjat^a Simh- 
asana ” serve to keep in memory the forgotten past. Purandaradasa. also hasi re¬ 
ferred to the occupation of the Vijayanagar throne temporary by Vyasaraya (Vide 
song quoted above)* ' 
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was granted to Vy&saraya. 3 It Is clear from Somanutha’s account that 
Vyasaiiaya moved' away,for some time to his retreat at Beliakorida presuma¬ 
bly during the period of ■“ temporary estrangement M from the Raya, when 
AJiyia Ramaraya was at the helm of affairs. 1 The Raya, seems to have gone 
on a pilgrimage and returned by, 1527 to.the capital where he made another 
grant to Vyiasaraya (Shimoga, 85), the terms of which imply that Vyasa- 
raya was completely restored to his former position in the estimation of the 
King : 


1 

It 

fres* FCftrTPr 1 

it 





ii 


# ■ ■ 5ft 3ft * 


Soman&tha goes on to say that after the death of Kr$ijadevar5ya f 1530), 
Acyutaraya continued to honour Vyiasarliya for some years. It was in 
Acyuta’s reign that the image of Yogavarada Narasimha was set up by 
Vyiasarlaya in the courtyard of the VittaleSvara temple at Hampi, in 1532 ; 
Seven years later, Vyiasaraya himself passed away at Vijayanagar on the fourth 
day of the dark fortnight of Phialguna, in Vijambi corresponding to Saturday, 
the 8th March 1539 2 a.d. His mortal remains lie entombed at Nava-brndn- 
vana, an island on the Tungabhadra, about half a mile east of Anegondi. 

II 

Vyasatlrtha was almost the second Founder of the system of Madhva. 
In him the secular and metaphysical prestige of the religion and philosophy of 
Madhva reached its highest point of recognition. The strength which he 
infused into it through his labours and personality has contributed in no 
small measure to its being even today a living faith in S. India. The learned 
Appayya Dik?ita is reported to have observed that the great Vyasaraya 
‘ saved the melon of Madhvasim from bursting, by securing it with three bands ’ 
in the form of his three great works the Nyayamyta, Tarkata^ova and 

1. The period between 1524-26 was a gloomy one. Taken ill, the Raya was 
probably forced to abdicate in favour of his son Tirmaladevaraya in or about 1524 
(Ep. Car. Bglore, Mayadi 82) and after his death in 1525, to take his brother 
Acyuta as regent (Vy. Carita, p. 76). The once popular view that the RIya died 
in 1524 cannot be upheld as it is definitely set at nought by many inscriptions of 
subsequent dates. 

2. The date is given by PurandaradSsa, in one of his songs which is quoted by 
Klim in his Nagavctrmana-C kmdassu :— 

foa&wro# TO2P*r§o5 IwrI I The author of 

Madras Uni. His. Series. No. XI, feels rather vaguely, that Vyasariya " appears to 

have breathed his last, a little later than f (T-Mllm min* \ 
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Candnka. These showed to the world that the followers of Madhva can 
more than hold their own against the best intellects of India in the field of 
Logic and Metaphysics, Nyaya, Mlmamsa, Vedanta etc. There is a tradi¬ 
tion that when the North Indian Logician Paksadhara Misra visited South 
India, he had spoken very highly of Vyasaraya : 

dTdtcT mmK f I 

mmmmi fort n 

With all his accomplishments, Vyasaraya was not a mere doctrinaire. He 
was essentially large-hearted. He was as at home on the naked peaks of the 
intellect and intuition as in the depths of religion, love and devotion to God. 
His religion of service, sympathy and effort (Vide Klrtane No. 55 of U<Jipi) 
was a direct corollary of his. Philosophy. By its side, the homage of Madhu- 
siidana Sarasvati : flrTOf «T I ( at the end 

of his disquisition on the Nirakarabrahmaviada ) turns but to be little more 
than hollow sentimentalism in one whose highest Brahman is characterless. 

' III, . 

If the Kings of Vijayanagar were models of religious toleration, we have 
not a little to thank Yyasaraya for it. While his influence lasted,' he could 
easily have feathered his own nest and seen to the religious, and political 
domination of the men of his own creed. But he despised ..such' ambitions. He 
was scrupulously just and fair in his dealings and treatment of others. He 
treated Busavahhalla whom he had vanquished in debate with exemplary kind¬ 
ness and regard. 1 He could easily have created a monopoly of worship for 
the men of his faith at Tirupati during his sojourn there ; but he did not. He 
was no inciter of hatred against Siva though personally a staunch Vaisnava. 
lie had himself cornjrosed a stotra in praise of Siva 2 and to this day a special 
service is held In the Vyisanaja Mutt at Sosale, on the night of the Maha&iva- 
natri when the Siva-lihga said to have been presented to Vyasaraya by Basava- 
bhaUa of Kalinga, is worshipped. He allowed his preachings to take their 
gentle course of persuasion and disliked proselytisation for the sake of num¬ 
bers. He did not. misuse Ids influence with the Kings to make his faith the 
state-religion. This attitude deserves to be contrasted with that of the Srl- 
vai^pavas reported in the Pmpannmnjta ; 

sRTPEFfir m^\\ \ 
mi mi m vm: 1 
%%% * * * 

But in Vyasar5ya*s days, Viru])§k?a was the tutelary deity of the kingdom 
side by side with Vltlhala and the seal of Viruplafea instituted by Vidyaranya 
was still in use. It is thus a very sweeping md unfair estimate of Vyrnsa- 
tlrtha that we have in the Madras University Historical Series t No XI , that 

L See Vy., cmita p. 61. 

2. haghu4%va«&tuli Belgaum, 1881. 

3. See Venkobarau* Introd. to Vy* emta, CXXV, 
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“in spite of the' efforts of Vyasatlrtha, Madhvaism did not evoke popular 
enthusiasm. The only contribution which it made to idhmn a a- to give 
an exaggerated importance to the worship of Hun union. A k*\v biulamm and 
fewer nobles accepted the teachings Madhva ( F. oJJ) < Italics mineL 


The message of Vyasatlrtha was addressed to the thought!UI anrng men and 
the really sincere among the people. His mission had two sides to it, a reli¬ 
gious and a philosophical one. And it is sufficient to say that iu both these 
fields the impression lie had made was both profound and lasting, ami destined 
to lead to far-reaching consequences. We shall have something to say of his 
labours in the domain of Philosophy, anon. It may he pointed out hem, that. 
Vyasatlrtha was. a Psalmist in Kannada and ha^ eompond many 
beautiful songs in his mother-tongue: Kannada, a fact oi winch only 
flying mention has been made by the author of the Modi as l mi. 
His. Scries No. XL More than even for Ids own compositions, his name would 
have to be invested with special significance as that ol the person who gave 
India a Purandara Dasa and a Kanaka Dasa, belli disciples ol Vydwaruya. 
Those who know anything about the history of the I Km Kui.a and h< >w much 
Kannada literature is indebted to these gnat Poets of Kannfaka, will have 
no difficulty in realising the vastness of the service nndeiecl by Vybatuya 
to the cause of “popular religion”; for no one can deny that flu* f>nsas 


“evoked popular enthusiasm” for the philosophy of Madhvscmya. Their 
influence on the ethical uplift of the masses is too wall-known to need ela¬ 
boration here. 


Nay, the influence of Vyasamya was felt far beyond the limits of 
Kami (aka— in the heart of distant Bengal, It is now fairly well-known 
though no reference is made to it in the Madras UnL lik, Saks No. XI 
that the Bhakti Movement of Caitanya who flourished wholly within the 
lifetime of Vyasamya, owed a good deal of its inspiration to the philosophy 
of Madhva and its exposition by Vyasaifrya, A section of the followers 
of Caitanya go so far as to claim that Caitanya himself conus of a line 
of ascetics from Madhva through Rajendra Tfrtha and Vyasariiya, In Ids 
Gmragmjoddesadtpikd Castanyas biographer Kavikarpapura speaks reverently 
of the three great masterpieces of Vyasaruya as the 44 Vi^mHamhitaX 




If properly viewed, the influence of,Vyasamya would be seen in have brought 
about a glorious religious renaissance in the XVI century, sinwltaneously in the 
north and in the south of India 1 , Of his place in the domain of Indian 
Philosophy we shall say something in the next section. Historical scholar¬ 
ship must indeed be thoroughly blind and bankrupt if if could discover in 
Vyisatirtha’s life and mission nothing more enduring than 44 an exaggerated 
importance to the worship of Hanum&n ”, and the erection presumably of 
a few temples to that god I 

1. Even the Devotionalism of the Mahlra^fra Saints; Tukarim and his pre¬ 
decessors would appear to be inspired by the Bhakti Movement of the Oflsts of 
KarnSfak, headed by Sripldarlya, Vy&s&riya, Purandara JDisa, Kanaka Disa etc, 
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The works of Vyasaraya. 

Vyasaraya wrote eight works in all. His major and most important 
works are three 1 : the Nyayftmria , Tmkaldndava and Candrikd, collectively 
called “ Vyasa-traya 4 Among his minor works, the first place is to be 
given to the Bhcdojjivanar Next come his learned and highly abstruse 
commentaries on the K hand mm- ir ay a and the Taitvcviveka . A Grantha- 
mcilika-sUrlra giving the list of the 37 works of Madhva, is also ascribed to 
him in the Catalogue of the* T. P. L. and published in the S. M. (P. 382-3). 
The oft-quoted verse * * ' * f embody¬ 

ing the principal tends of Madhva, is also traditionally ascribed to him. 
It is quoted by Baladeva Vidyftbliu.Hina, in his Prameyaratmvali as an 
ancient verse and he has also given a parallel verse of his own 

| All die above-mentioned works of Vyasaraya 

have bmi printed. * 

(1) The Myayamrta (p) 

I 

In this, his magnum opus, Vyasaraya undertakes a complete vindication 
of the philosophical powvr and prestige of the Dualistic metaphysics of 
Anandatfrtha, together with a discussion of its concomitant problems. The 
work is divided into four chapters or Paricehedas, The first discusses the 
mitral idea of Monism -the unreality of the world and goes into the various 
proofs {pramana) upon which it is sought to be based. Such doctrines of 
the Advaita as have a direct bearing upon this thesis of the falsity of the 
world, like the clod lines of degrees of reality, Adhyiasa, (kartrtvadhyia^a, 
dehatniaikyablirama). Anirvaeanlyatu etc, are fully thrashed out. The 
various definitions of “Mllhyfitva” (the concept of unreality) propounded 
by Advaitim arc*, analysed and refuted. The four types of “betas’* in the 
familiar Visvamithyatvanuniana, are then criticised. The sanctity of Prat- 
yak$a and its inviolability through Anura&na and Agama, are upheld. The 
“ Apacxhedanaya *’ of the Purvamimamsa and its repercussions on the contro¬ 
versy of Prat,yak$a vs. Agama are then made dear. Certain representative 
texts of Monism are reinterpreted. The doctrines of “ Dr$l>StstiT “Eka- 
jlvajnanavacla ”, “ Bhavarupajnana ” (Citsukkha) and the question of its locus , 
the divergent views of the Bhamuli and the Vivctraya on this point, are’ 
elaborately dealt; with. 

L The " Sudlm " is not one of the works of Vyasatirtha as we have it in the 
Madras Uni His , Smm t No. XL (P. 424), Nor did he “ comment upon several 
Upani$ads such as the Chdndogya and the Maiptfukya etc. (ibid)." The Sudha is, 
as we have seen, a work of Jayatlrtha and the comm, on the Upanmds were written 
by the earlier Vytsatlrfha who was a direct pupil of Jayatlrtha. The author of the 
Nym. generally describes himself as “ Vyasayati" disciple of either Brahmaoya 
Tirtha or of Lakimlnariyapa Jlrtha. 

2. Wrongly attributed to Yftdiraja in Rice's Cat, 

3. The Editor of the T> P. L Cat . is mistaken in his statement that the 
Bhedojjivtma and the gloss on the Upidhikh, are yet to be printed 
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The II Pariccheda opens with refutation of the concept of “ Akhandiir- 
tha ” and its application to Upanisadic texts (laksanavakyas). Advaitic doc¬ 
trines like those of Nirgunatva, Nirakaratva, Svaprakffeatva and Avacyatva 
of the Brahman are repudiated and their theislic opposites upheld. Differ¬ 
ence is shown to be real, cognisable and characterisabk; with the help of 
Visesas. Madhva’s scheme of five-fold difference (Paneabheda) is shown to 
have the sanction and support of the three Pramanas. The ideas of the 
material and efficient causality of Brahman are shown to 1.x* devoid of any 
real sense on the Advaitic view. The doctrine and concept of ideutHy (aikya) 
are closely examined and shown to be unintelligible, impossible. Ihe chap¬ 
ter winds up with a discourse on the atomicity of the soul (Dvaita view). 

The III chapter is devoted to a critical examination of the part played 
by the various means of realisation—snivaya, Manana, loligious instruction, 
self-discipline etc., in expediting God-realisation. 

In the fourth and last Pariccheda is elucidate the doctrine, of Mukti as 
understood by Madhva. Other views of Mok§a are criticised with n gtxxl 
grasp of details. The Advaitic view of release as being identical with the 
cessation, of Avidyta is refuted. The prospect of a character Uses bliss is shown 
to be utterly devoid of all motive-force for human effort towards salvation. 
The doctrine of Jxvanmukti is next examined. As against the Visisjf.advaitin, 
the author maintains that gradation of bliss docs obtain in Mok$a and must 
do so in view of certain logical necessities and scriptural admissions. 

II. 

The Nyayamfta (Nym.) is thus a Novem Orgmmm of Dvaita polemics. 
Vyasaraya was not merely the founder of the new Polemics of his school but 
the fountain-head of the entire controversial literature, of the Dvaita-Advaita 
schools subsequent to him. His work has been the starting point for a series 
of brilliant controversial classics whose composition and study have been the 
chief occupations of the intellectuals of the three succeeding centuries. 1 2 3 “ It 
was Vyiasatlrtha who for the first time took special pains to collect together 
from the vast range of Advaitic literature all the crucial points for discussion 
and arrange them on a novel yet thoroughly scientific and systematic plan.” 8 
He has exhibited in his work more than a hundred points d'appui and has 
discussed them with a minuteness of observation and mastery over details 
rarely to be found even among some of the “ Titanic Thinkers of the past." 8 
A glance at the table of contents of the Nym. would give a sufficient idea 
of the stupendousness of the task attempted and achieved by Vyiasatlrtha. 


1. The challenge thrown out by Vyasaraya was taken up and answered by 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl in his Advailasiddht. The views of Madhusudana were 
refuted by RamSoarya in his Tarmgini (beg, 17th cen). This was answered by 
Brahmananda which again was refuted by Vanamali MiSra in his Saumbha (end 
of 17th cen). 

2. Mm. Anantaknoa Sastri : Introd. to AdvaUmddki etc., Calcutta Oriental 
Series, No. IX, p. 36 (1934). 

3. Ibid. 
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He has kept himself well within the bounds of the main problems of the 
contending systems. He is unparalleled, in the careful handling of texts, 
acuteness of scholarship and wide range of study of the works of various 
systems of thought. He has freely laid under contribution the principles 
of interpretation and dialectics enunciated and. developed in the . standard 
treatises of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, Mlmamsa and grammatical schools. The 
following are some of the important authors and works of other systems cited 
in the Nym : 


Nydyahtsu man jul i 
Be i add It a- d h Ikkdra 
Bharat! Titilia 

[simsiddhi 

K h an dunetkh wj <jak h ddya 
Mfulhyamika Kfn ikfh . 
Mahdhhft^ya 

Nydset 

Nayuvivi'ka 

Antmdabodha 


Padmnmjari 

Suresvara’s Brhadvartika 

Siddhitraya 

saiiikara-bhia^ya (B. S.) 

Tup-sika (Kumarila) . 
Citsukhl 

11 pad es a - s dh as rl 

V edfmtakaiimndi 

V iv mam 


Vydsaraya’s work is not a mere summary of the teaching of his prede- 
cessors. It is nothing short of what it claims to be—a Novem Organum in 
the history of I.) vail a. thought; 

3if?cjwn?fcift m n 

In the true spirit of a philosopher, the author goes on through a long and 
ardous process of thought-dissection to show that the thesis of Monism 
cannot be proved and that there is no philosophical justification for rejecting 
the reality of the world that is established by all known means of proof and 
knowledge. In doing all this, he has nowhere exceeded the bounds of strict 
philosophical calm, dignity and equity. Nowhere has he indulged in digres¬ 
sions, nowhere have his criticisms degenerated to cavil and calmny. In this 
respect he has shown himself to be far superior to his critic Madhusudana 
Sarasvatl who has many a time in his work, fallen a prey to the temptations 
of the invective rhetoric. His work acted as a leaven upon all analytic philo¬ 
sophy in the Vedanta and was directly responsible for the birth of the Neo- 
Advaita and for this no small credit is due to Vyiasatlrtha. 


(2) The Tarka-Tawava. (p) 

I. 

While ever ready to make free use of the categories and thought-measur¬ 
ing devices of the Nyaya-Vaisesika in its fight with Monism, the school of 
Madhvadirya has its own difference with the former. 1 - These have been 


1. Such as for instance on the question of (1) the personality of God and its 
constitution, the nature and number of divine attributes, (2) the eternity of sound; 
(3) Praniaoya whether " svatah or “ Paratab"; the eternity and authorlessness 
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made clear by Madhva himself in his AV and other works and by Java- 
tlrtha in his NS. In his own inimitable way, Vyasatlrtha has undertaken a 
thorough and up-to-date examination of the points d'appui between his 
school and that of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. This examination is embodied in 
the Tarka-'TSndava which criticises the views expressed in such standard 
treatises of the Nyaya school as the Kusummjaii of tJdayana, the lullva- 
cintdmani of Gangcsa, and in the commentaries of Paksadhau, I tagalbha, 
Yajnadatta etc. 

Tradition has it that the contemporary scholars of the Nyaya-Vaise.jika 
were first loudest in their laudation of Vyasatlrtha for his famous attack on 
Advaita in his Nym., but that they grew restive and silent all uf a sudden 
when he published his Taikutatyilava which was directed against themselves. 
They are said to have voiced their indignation and disapprobation by an 
oft-quoted line. 

Only parts of the work were originally published from Kumbaknnam in 
1905. The authorities of the Government 0 L. Mysore have lallerly under¬ 
taken to publish the whole of it together with the illuminating commentary 
of Raghavendra Svamin. Two volumes of the. publication have already 
appeared 1 and, the rest are soon expected. 

II. 

The work 2 is divided into three Paricchedas corresponding to the three 
Pramapas recognised in the system of Madhva. Thu author correlates his 
comments and criticisms to the views formulated in the VTN and its tikfi 
(by Jayatlrtha), the NS and the Prammyapaddhaii. The first chapter is divid¬ 
ed into six sections entitled i. Vedapraraatjya-Vada ; ii. Veda part rujeyatva- 
Vada; iii. Kvara-Viada ; iv. Varpa-nityatva-Vada ; V. Samavuya-Vftda ; and 
vi. Nirvikalpaka-Vada. The first section discusses the various definitions of the 
self-validity of knowledge, Vyasatlrtha formulating as many as three Skl- 
dhianta-definitions of it and criticising those propounded by Gaiigdsa and his 
commentator Pak?adhara Misra. (P. 30 Mysore edn). After advancing syl¬ 
logistic proofs in support of the Svatastva of Pramapya, admitted by the 
Dvaitin, the author goes on to refute all the recorded objections to it offer¬ 
ing in his turn fresh objections to and criticisms of the doctrine of the extra¬ 
neous validity (Paratastva) of knowledge upheld by such writers as Gahgesa, 
Pak?adhara, Yajnapati Upadhyaya (pp. 157, 166 and 215) and Pragalbha- 
carya (P. 166) alias Subhahkara. The extraneous character of invalid know¬ 
ledge is also dealt with. The second section reviews several objections to the 

(apaurupeyatva) of the Vedas etc. The views of the Bhltta and Pr&bh&kara 
MTmamsakas also are examined and refuted. 

1, Between 1932-35. 

2. B. Venkobaratj, in his introd, Vy. carita observes that the opening verse 
in the Tarkalaqipiva addressed to God Aprameya shows that it was presumably 
composed at MalQr in the Channapatna Dt. 
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eternity and autlmrlessncss. of the Vedas and criticises the doctrine of divine 
authorship (Isvarakrtatva) ol the Vedas held by the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. The 
most important section in Chapter 1 is the Isvara-vada, wherein the estab¬ 
lishment of God, on tiie basis of pure reasoning is hotly disputed and shown 
to be impossible. In this connection the.author has cited, all the eight points 
of If day ana (raised in Ch. V of the Kusumanjali) and has refuted them to¬ 
gether with their explanations attempted by Vardhamiana Upadhyiaya. 1 2 3 4 * 6 The 
next section seeks to establish the eternality of sound on the basis of Percep¬ 
tion, Inference and Revelation and refutes the doctrine of its non-eternity 
held by the Naiyayikas, and after that the concept of Samavaya. The last 
deals with Indeterminate, perception which is similarly dealt with. It would 
he easy to see tin nasi in lor this unwillingness of the Dvaitin to recognise" 
Indeterminate perception winch would, spell danger to his radical realism. 

The 11 Puricchecla establishes Sakti which is one of the ten categories 
recognised m the* Dvaita system, after considering the various objections 
brought forward by the Logicians against its recognition as a distinct Padar- 
tha. The. other subjects dealt with are (I) Jfati and (II) the conception of 
Vidlii f injunction ) and what constitutes its essence. 

Ci) The Tatparya-Candrika (p) a 

Thu Tftlparya Cundrikdy more familiarly known by its shorter title of 
“ Cmidrihfl is a controversial commentary on Jayatlrtha’s Taitvapmkd • 
sikti and thus belongs to the Sutra-Prasthana of the Dvaita Vedanta. It is 
later than both the NymP and the Tmkatmdava^ as can be seen from 
references to them in it. Though going by the modest title of a commentary, 
it is in reality an original contribution of the author, to the subject of the 
Philosophy of the Sutras of Badarayapa through a comparative study and 
criticism of the bhft.$ya$ of Samkara, Bhfiskara, Ramanuja, and Yadavapra- 
kftsa and of the suf x.T-commentarics Pancapadika and Vivmma, 7 Bhamati, 
KtdpaUnu, the* smtafiutkum and the Adhikarmjamrdvali of Vedanta Deslka. 
The author endeavours to show that perfect harmony of spirit and letter 

1. A quotation from his Tattvdbodka on the Nyayasutras occurs on p. 279, 

VoL 2 of the* 7T, (Tarkttl(bj{imm')> 

2. Published by T, R, Kj^acarya of Kumbakonam, with two comm, (Nirnaya- 
sagar Press, Rby.) Another edition (incomplete) was issued in four parts from 
Mysore (Govt, O.S.), 

3. Not Tatimryamhgmha as on P, 238 of Vi). Sex . Com. VoL 

4. These are not two different works as fancied by V, Rangacarya (Insc. 
Mad ms Presidency Vd. I, jx 308) nor is it known as “ Madhva-tatparya-cmdriM ” 
as stated cm p, 424 of the Madrm Uni Bit Series No. XL 

5* See Candrika ii, 3, adh. 14, P. 955 (Kumb) F. 18b line 4 ; 50 b and ii, 3, 
adh, 19 p, 984, 

6, E 68 line 1 (com, of Klghavendra on Candrika (Kumb), 

7. afljj •. (p* 98b, 4). Quotations are given not only 

from the bHaqyas of Samkara Rlmirmja etc,, but also from the C. of BMmatu 
Rdpulmu (E 894) mi 928 (Kumb) etc 
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prevails only between the interpretations of Madhva and Hie sutras of Bada- 
iiayaira, and that the other bhasyas and their respective commentaries are 
not as well attuned, and in some cases, not at all, to the Sutras (verse 10). 
There are thus two sides to the work- a constructive and a destructive one.. 1 
The first is to be seen in the attempt at reinforcing the interpretations of 
Madhva by additional arguments and harmonising the views of Madhva and 
those of his commentators following different lines of intetpretatinn occasional¬ 
ly. As a notable instance of this may be mentioned the harmonisation brought 
about between the views of Trivikranta Paijrlita, t l'l )) the Smniytlyaratnfwali 
and the TP. of Jayatlrlha (P. 77-78). Vyasatirtha ah> undeitakes in make 
clear what is obscure in the sutras, the bhajya of Madhva and in the coniinent- 
aries thereon : 

=3 <TT1 I 

img ^ fpr u 

He quotes where necessary from the AV., VTN. and Nydymivmuna 
(p. 50b). 

As for the destructive side of the work, the author pmws with relent¬ 
less energy the interpretations of rival schools, under arch mid every adhi- 
kmana and siitra and picks out numerous flaws at every step : 

.. ura-qtj awfr nzmm ■ 

The CcmdriM is thus a very remaikable comnienlaiy of the Dvaita 
school, in which the dialectic machinery is applied with equal success and 
brilliance to the purely interpretative literature on the Sutras. A beginning 
in this direction had already been made by Madhva himself in his AV and 
by Jayatlrtha in his NS and Vyasatirtha has merely carried this to perfec¬ 
tion even as desired by Jayatlrtha himself rj-pjpm 
, (NS, ii, 2, adh. 6, P. 880 b). 

The Cmdrika terminate however with the 1! Adhyftyn of the Sutras.- 
It was completed (upto the end of the IV chapter) by RaghunrUha '1’irtha, 
the tenth Pontifical successor of Vyusarfiya. 


1. The following is a fitting tribute to the Candriltii 





sqiiiwrfer m wNr =q m i%t %6i n : 


(Anonymous) 

2. There is no reason to suppose that Vyasatirtha was prevented by circum¬ 
stances beyond his control from finishing his Cmdrika. The stoppage at the end 
of the II Adhy. was evidently deliberate as the III and IV Adhyayas (sadhana and 
phala) do not contain much controversial stuff and what little they have, had already 
been dealt with in the HI and IV Paricchcdaa of the Nym. 
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The total number of grant-has In the Candrika is 3450. It is the earliest 
commentary on the Tattvapnakasikd that has come down to us. But it. is 
certainly not the earliest ever, written. Vyiasariaya himself, on one occasion, 

quotes from an earlier commentary: c mil gfeftsgsft ’ ftfir 

11 (h- 2, adh, 9, P. 919 b). 


It is an open secret that the rules of Purvamlmamsa and its “ adhikarana- 
nyayas” do not play any active part in the Sutra-interpretations worked out 
by Madhva, and some of his immediate disciples, 1 as they do in the case 
of Sarhkara and Ramanuja and their commentators. We have seen that 
Madhva relies instead upon the principles of interpretation and interpretation- 
al exegesis contained in the Brahmatarka and such other works. The con¬ 
clusion was apt to be drawn from this apparent indifference of Madhva to 
the science of Purvamlmamsa, that its rules were more or less hostile to him 
and that therefore he had cleverly evaded them. 2 Whatever the truth of the 
matter, Vyasamya saw that the time had come for a spirited defence of the 
interpretations of Madhva in the light of the rules and principles of the 
Purva-MImariisa. With this end in view he has endeavoured to demonstrate 
that Madhva’s interpretations have the warm support of the general and 
particular principles of the Mlmarhsakas and that they are not opposed to 
any principle or principles of theirs, that we know of. This was indeed a 
bold bid and somewhat of an uphill task but Vyasaraya has well-nigh ac¬ 
complished his purpose and proved his case by citing a number of these 
nyayas into the body of his exposition 3 and correlating them to the views 
of Madhva. A similar procedure is adopted with reference to the rules and 
principle of the Vyakarana Sastra of Panini and his followers. These two 
features are common to the Nym. also. Most probably the critics of Madhva 
had already begun to make this deficiency of the Dvaitins their chief plank 
of attack, and Vy&saraya was in duty bound to set his house in order. The 
new move made by him consequently represents a new phase oj development 
in the Dvaita-vedanta and its literature. From Vyisatlrtha onwards, the 
appeal to Pfirva Mimarhsa becomes more or less regular and normal, in Dvaita 
literature. Both in his Nym. and the Candrikd, Vyiasanaya has exhibited 


1. For stray references to Pflrva Mimarhsa rules however, see Padmanabha 
Tirtha’s SamyaySratnSvali (P. 6 and AV., loc. dt). 

2. Jayalirtha too had not felt the necessity of justifying Madhva’s interpreta¬ 
tions in the light of the PQm-Mimarhsl. A latter commentator Satyanatha, has 
tried to cut the goidian knot by boldly declaring that Madhva has not followed the 
MImamsa rules: ( Abhimvegadd , p, 10) See under Satyanatha. 

3 . Cf. i&m V- 192b; 1925b ; 640-4, 657 ;722b; 787 ; 790. 

SWjfantfe* P. 188, 463. 
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his remarkable. command over the Mlmariuia Saslra and its literature, 1 and 
shown to the world of scholars that the system of Madhva has nothing to fear 
from the MImamsa Sastra, but' can always look it in the face and claim 
its support too, in many instances. 

The following are some .of the authors and works of other systems of 


thought, cited in the course of the 

Bhaskara 

fKaiyata 

. Kalpatmu (Advalta) 
Mahiebkasya. 

Nyma 
Nibmdhcmo 
Padamanjmi 
.... PanmpMiM 
Bhdmatl 


Cmidrika : 

Pgvedanukrumam { Kaiyayana) 
saifikara’s hhfisyu on B. S. 
Sribhdsya 

Tantramra (Mnnaiiisa) 
Vivarana 
Y-adavaprakasa 
slokavfrrtika (Kumarila) 
Tattvapradipa : Trivikrama 
Panditaalrya (Dvaita), 


.111* 

Like the Nym. the Cmidrika too has given rise to some kind of contro¬ 
versial literature based upon it. 2 But the critics of Vyasaruya in this cast* 
were neither so powerful as in the other instance nor commanded such all- 
India importance and reputation. Nor were their writings of such, vital im¬ 
portance and interest to the future of Vadfinla philosophy. The history of 
this controversy and the works under this head will however be dealt, with 
later on. 


The Mandara-MaSjaris. 


i. 

" Mandlaramanjariis the general title of VyasarayaY glosses on jour out 
of the ten Prakaranas of Madhva : the three Khmtfjmm and the Tattva- 
viveka. It is not the name or distinctive title of any om of them as is pre¬ 
sumed on P. 424 of the Studies in the 111 Dynasty of Vijayanagm (Madras 
Uni His Series , No, XI), 


L Quotations appear from the Tmtmatm, the Mstradlpika , the &abara*bku$ym 
Kumarila’s V&rtikas etc. (P. 51). These references to Mlraiitisl and Vyakarana 
literatures, have given ample opportunities to Raghavendra and K&sava, commenta* 
tors on the Candrika, to quote profusely from the standard works of these systems and 
elucidate the purport of the original 

2. Raghunatlia Sfistri Parvatfi replied tq the criticisms relating to the Advalta 
Vedanta and its commentaries, in his Sathkarapadabhum (alias Candrikokhmy 
danam) and the Taitva-martayda of Satha-marsariakula Srinivasa (Madras X, 
4894) is an adverse criticism of the Cmdrika and an answer to the objections 
raised in the latter to the interpretations of the $nbM§y& Both these critics have 
been answered by subsequent writers from the Dvaita school, the former by Cochi. 
Rangappacarya i (CmdrMbhumom) and the latte by Vijayindra Tirtha. 
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(4) Mayavada-Kh andana-Mandar aman jari. (p) 

This gloss runs to over 500 granthas and is known also by the name of 
Bhavaprakasika. 1 2 It is a tough and keenly argumentative gloss replete with 
logical niceties, and therefore beyond the average student of Sanskrit. The 
remark applies equally to the other Mandaramanjaris. The author himself 
says at the outset that he proposes to concentrate his attention only upon 
the obscure passages of the Tika- and digress only where it is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, from the subject-matter : 

q SFT: Sf *T sqiPRtf m II 
Sfssjt II 

(5) The Upauiiikha^dana-Mandaramanjar!. (p) 

This gloss runs to over 1500 granthas and is as terse as the above. The 
colophon to this commentary gives the information that the author read the 
classics of the Dvaitavedanta under Laksminarayaija TIrtha alias Sripada- 
raya. 3 

(G) The Fkai'ancamithyatvan-umanakha^dana-MandaramanjarI. (p) 

This commentary (granthas 660) also goes by the name of “ Bhava- 
prakattka” Vyfisaraya’s glosses on the Khaifdamtraya are the earliest ones 
now available to us. Barring Brahmapya TIrtha and sripadaraya, he is 
also the earliest commentator known to fame, on any of the works of Jaya- 
tlrtha. But an interesting reference to and quotation from an earlier comment¬ 
ary on the PTaptmamxthyatxfmumanakhar^ima-Jika, occurs on P. 8, lines 
12-15 of Vyftsaraya’s commentary (Bombay, 1896). Nothing is however 
known of this commentator. He has doubtless been eclipsed by Vyasaraya 
who stands out as the earliest commentator of any importance, on the Ukias 
of Jayatlrtha. 

He goes far beyond the original reinforcing Jayatirtha’s statement: 

I ( p - 8 line 8 ) with 

elaborate allusions to certain technicalities of the Bhafta-MImamsakas (P. 18 
lines 19-23). On P. 10, lines 16-24, the glossator repudiates a certain attempted 
defence of the Advaitic position as against the criticism of Madhva. (7) 
The Tattvaviveka-Mandarammjari has also been printed from Bombay. 


1. By which name it is quoted in Raghavendra Svamin’s gloss on the Candrika, 
(p, 71, Mysore edn). 

2. It must be remembered that the “Mandaramanjaris” are glosses on the 
corresponding {Ms of Jayatlrtha on the originals and are not thus directly connected 
with the Prakarapas in question. 

3. An acknowledgment to this effect is made also in introd verse No. 6, of 

the Nym I 55^4) n K i -H *4 yI 

2. I Raghavendra gloss on TP. Bby. 

p. 24 and also colophon of Vyisatlrtha’s gloss, . ■ 
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e i\ynv and Mmidmamm]an 2 3 4 5 i: 

show that the latter was undoubtedly the last of the works of Vyasaraya. It 
is a short Prakaratia in 275 granthas and as the name itself suggests, is in¬ 
tended to resuscitate “ Bheda ” (Difference) that has been stifled by the 
Monist. Its central thesis is that the reality of Difference is established by 
all the three Pramapas, Sense-perception, Reason and Revelation, “Within 
a short compass, he has covered the ground of the entire Monistic literature 
pushed into contemporary prominence and argued an unexpurgated case for 
the Realism of Madhva ’V 1 Most of the arguments here, are to be met with 
in more finished form in the Nym. t which thus renders the Shedojjivana 
suf>erfluous. 

There is no connection whatever between the Bhedojjwana of Vyasaraya, 
and the Bhedadhikkara of MrsimhMrama. Neither of them is a criticism 
of the other, though their titles may at first sight tend to suggest’ a relation, 1 
The author of the Bhedadhikkara is decidedly later than Vyasaraya, as can 
be seen from the criticisms which he has direced against certain passages in 
the Nydydmrta, in his Advaita-dipikd. :> There is also independent evidence 
to show that one of Nrsimhasrama’s works ; the Tattva-viveka was written 
in 1558 A ,D. r> He must therefore have been a younger contemporary of 
Vyasaraya and his literary activities might have begun some years after the 
demise of the latter. 


1. P. 37, line 7; and P. 30, line 6, (Bfey. 1901), 

2. P. 28, line 7, 

3. Nagaraja Sarma, Reign of Realism in L PhtL, Madras, 1931, P. 15, 

4. The BhedadhikMra m merely a general defence of the Advaitic position. 

It does not quote from the Bhedojjivma , The scheme of topics dealt with in the 
two, is entirely different, (3) The Bhedadhikkdw refutes “ Arthapatti ” as a means 
of establishing Difference to be real and criticises the jivavibhutva«pak$a, both of 
which are alien to the Bhedojjivana, 

5. Advaita-dtpikd of Narasimha Sarma in two vote, Medical Hall Press, Rvnares 
1919. CL Pariccheda ii, p* 3-4 (Tatra Navinah |) with Nym. It, 17E; P. 567-8 
(Bombay edn.) P. 5 with Nym* 571-2 ; and 573; P, 9 with p, 574 b ; P. 9 with p. 
587 ; P. 15 E 589 and E 1648, with P. 589) 


Efilgj 


















NIDANACINTAMANI, A COMMENTARY ON THE 
AST AN G AHRD A Y A OF VAGBHATA ' 

By 

HAR DUTT SMARM A, Delhi 

In his introduction to the edition of. Mtangahrdaya. .(Nirnaya- 

sagara Press* Bombay, 1938), Mr, P. R, Code Informs us that there are ten 
commentaries on the A$(dngahrdaya of Vagbhata. Amongst these commen¬ 
taries he mentions one, by Todaramalla fp. 7). In a footnote he 
records Todaramalla was the Hindu financier of Emperor Akbar 
(15564605) See Imp. Gaze. 4928 • -New Edition), . Vol. ,11, p. 399. 
Cat a. Caialogorum, Part II, p. 7— Nidmmihmm and Comm, by Todara¬ 
malla Peters. 3, 394 Mr. Code’s remark is based upon the Information 
furnished by Aufkecht in his Cata. Catalogomm , whose authority Is 
Peterson’s RojxhI. I had an occasion to examine this Ms. in the 
Biiapcjarkar Institute of Poona. My investigation has yielded some im¬ 
portant results which I incorporate in this paper. 

There is no other Ms. of this work so far discovered. Hence, before 
giving my opinion and stating the results, I give here a detailed description. 

No. 1037 of 1886-92. 

Size.-12 in. by 4*.f in. Extent—39 leaves; 8 lines to a page; 38 
letters to a line. Description.—Country paper; old Devanagari Characters 
with prtfhamatras ; handwriting good. Two lines encasing a thick red line 
on either border. Marks of punctuation, colophons of chapters and head¬ 
ings of chapters tinged with red pigment. All the four margins of each side 
of leaf are covered with the commentary. Paper is very old, worn out, musty 
and broken at places. It begins with folio No. 117 with the concluding 
portion of the first adhyaya of the Nidanasthana. It ends with the 16th 
chapter, finishing the Nidmasthma on folio No. 156. Fol. 134 is missing. 
Following arc the colophons of the TIk5. 

fob 117fe— 

% . m- 

fol. 122 a- 

TOR; II 

No colophon of 3rd adhyaya. 
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fol. 125 b— 

*RW ^trS’Kiiq: ?}3T!Fr: I 
fol. 128. b— 


R^F#ffwfoi€^T ft?R- 


^10 Ml q<j^r?^ rar RfR...«PK^Rf irut> 
v:3 TR: ?WIH: II 

No colophon of the 6th and 7th adhyayos. 
fol. 135 b— 


& R?R#crTflife#Rf?ir ^rwr 

BJSjfts^PT: ^FJTTFT: II 


fol. 137 b- 


*RR R^SRR: spnj* II 


fol. 139 b~ 


P4R ^PTtsarR: II 


fol. 143 a- 


g,far rft^^qsrspilRraiJ^argfeR%w'r r?r- 

*RR ^RTff: || 


W gfl^RTS’RR: ?WF?T: II 


fol. 148 b~ 




^ 5T5fr^mR: II 


fol. 151 a- 


4IR Rif SltS>RR: ?RIH: ’|[ 


fol. 154 


^SWteariR: ?RTtf: II 


fit f?f # ftfsfli jgcrf: i 

*R>fT 55fWTR5R WtJIWt etsfcl tfffffcft: l| 


■■H 
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It will thus be evident that the Ms. is incomplete. The codex begins 
with fol. 117. The first 116 folios arts lost. The first 15 verses of the text 
of the Nidmasthana and the commentary on the first 10 verses are missing. 
Most probably they were contained in fol. 116. But what did the first 115 
folios of the codex contain ? Did they contain only the text of the other 
sthanas or also the commentary on the margins as here? If there was 
a commentary also, then what was its name and who was its author? It 
could not possibly have been named as the Nidanaeintammii, as this name 
can fit in only with the Nidanaslhdtia. All these questions, unfortunately, will 
remain now unanswered, as the remaining portion of the codex is lost. 

From the description given above it will be seen that 3rd, f>th and 7th 
chapters have no colophons. The colophons on tlu; remaining chapters 
reveal that the author of the commentary was Kanhaprabhu, son of Beim 
Devaprabhu and Samambika (or Ambikii, if we break the Sandhi as - 
fg = qjq), In the present state of our knowledge it is im¬ 
possible to identify Kanhaprabhu or his father. But the last colophon raises 

some points. In w'i ’-It WI 

—we find tire name of Todaramalla and the phrase sjgr 

Now, in all other colophons Kanhaprabhu calls himself the author of Niddna- 
cintamaiii, but here suddenly he announces that be corrected this work. Is 
he the author of the commentary or is he only its editor? From the care¬ 
ful perusal of this commentary I have been able to find out a very close 
resemblance between it and the Sarvmgamndan of Arapadalta. Not only 
the division of paragraphs by means of Prallkas is the same in both, but in 
the following instances they almost agree verbatim : 

fol. 120 a— rfsffgt— 

deleft nreem: i 

3F%rsr wsFf: #r (ft) qrr [ ?rr ] ssrjw. n 

In SawMgasundari (Vol. I, j>. 688. I have used Dr. A. M. Kunte's 
edition of Atfdngahrdaya with Aruqadatta’s commentary, in 2 Vols.) we 
find— 

ara tt? yk snirsf i 

TOOTT: I 

fol. 122 a— 

cWT^T m :— 

wws fttt tuifttr i 

«rRgrr wit jtqi: ii 

Sarvangasmdan gives this very quotation with am Am . 
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foL 153 £>-— 

rrimmmt m n srq% gn^pfr: 

■mmimfo i ';n<wir i 

Sarvttngasundan # tq: | 3T^ 

wwtwmh ?wig:1 '■zm&&i ^jmk gta«n di a waft p. 836. 

Appatentij it would be suggested that the Niddnacintdmani is only a 
revised edition of Smi'<mg«$undml brought out by Kanhaprabhu. But 
this suggestion is ;tl-t* not correct. For, in the First instance, Kanhapra¬ 
bhu is brief and to the point, whereas Aruriadatta is very prolific. Secondly, 
Kiinhnprabhu quotes seveial authorities which are not to be found in the 
Samfriigamndari. So, we cannot say more than this definitely 
that eithei Aninadatta or Kanhaprabhu has seen the other’s commentary. 
So, sspf m Sl-ri fm refm only to Kanhaprabhu’s correcting the text 
of AsUmgahrdaya. Kfmhaprablui is the author of the Nidanacintamani. 

Another fact, brought, to light by the last, quotation is the name Todara- 
malla. | otjaramalla or 1 orjarmalla or Tocjarendra, the famous minister of 
Akbar, is accredited with the authorship of a vast work named Todarman¬ 
ia- The contents of this work are given in the Avcdarasaukhya-portion, 
the only Ms. of which is described by Weber in his Catalogue oj Berlin 
Mss. Part I (Ms. No. 495, p. 147 f.j. The verses are- 

^l^prriii faFftorifa it. it i 

im\*it. g#HTf?r n "Ft n 

SgRR: gf^ulif: || -<3 (| 

»4I# 35TRTT fiTOFfff: I 

y$m (t?r} km: >j?tr ?rar: tot, 11 ‘-tv n 
W&mfc 5E#CFP IrfSfast Mi: I 
feWSt S3TOTW ^riFRT: II 't'A II 

mrm f#m; ®n^k: i 

SrjfSfRPIR. II "U n 

Mss. of Ayurvedmmkhyam (No. 941, pp. 289-290), Desasaukhyam 
(No. 1231, p. 345) and Tirthasaukhyam (No. 1232, p. 345) have also been 
noted by Weber in the same catalogue. The genealogy of Jodaramalla as 
given by Weber in a foot-note on p. 345 of his catalogue is as follows— 
Capdabhanu (?) - Attali - Dam&bhiromakrti (?)—Assu —Dv&rakSd&sa 
-Dvijamalla- Bhagavtldfisa™-Totjaramalla (minister of Akbar), 

It is now dear that Totfaramalla cannot be the author of Nidmadntd- 
mar.d, as the former's father was Bhagavatidasa, but the latter's was Befrft 
Deva. Secondly, we find no reference to Todarmanda in the Nidanadnta- 
mayi. Nor can the NidSnacintdmcaji be a part of the fodardnanda for the 
former is & commentary on the Atfdngahjdaya, whereas, the latter is an 
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independent treatise. With regard to the possibility of Tociaramalia being 

a patron of Kanhaprabhu, there is this serious objection that the Colophon 

does not mention it. This is not the way to indicate patronage. Where- 
ever an author is patronised he either ascribes the work to his patron (as 
poet Dhavaka ascribed the authorship of RatndvaU to Sri Han§a) or indi¬ 
cates it as kdrita by such and such king or written by the author who is 
the padfrpadmopajivin or the like. Hence there is no other alternative 
except this that Todaramalla was another name of Kanhaprabhu and that 
he was different from the minister of Akbar bearing that name. 

Apart from Caraka, Susruta, Drdhabala, etc., our author quotes Bhoja, 
Videha and Ksiarapat.ii. Bhoja is an old authority on Ayurveda and is 
quoted in several works as an authority. He is referred to as the author 
of Ayurvedasarvasva (quoted as a work of Bhojadeva, by Trivikramadeva 
in his Lauhapradlpa , Ms. No. 974, Weber’s Cat, of Berlin mss., p. 301), 
Rdjamrgdnka (a ms. of this work is noticed by Burnell in his Catalogue of 
Tanjore mss., p. 69a) and Cdrucaryd (See M. Seshagiri sastei’s Report 
No. 2, under No. 51, pp. 102, 103, 260 and 261). The Cikitsdkalikd of Can™ 
drata-TIsata (Ms. 974, Weber’s Cat. of 'Berlin mss., p. 293 ; Aufrecht’s 
Cat , of Oxford , No, 352, p. 353a), Vydkhydmadhuko$a of Vijayarak$ita 
and Prabhd , Nigcalakara’s commentary on Cakradattasangraka quote Bhoja 
and Videha. Bhoja is also quoted in Yogaratnakara, on foil 253a, 297b 
and 343a, India Office Catalogue (MS, No. 27(B), Yo garni a of Rupanarayapa 
(L O. Cat. ms. No. 2757) and Bhe^ajakalpmccrasangraha (Madras Orien¬ 
tal Mss. Cat. Vol. hcXIII, p. 8873), Videha is also quoted as an authority 
by Naganiatha, son of Kr$uapa$dita, in his Nidfmapradipa CL O. Cat. MS. 
No. 2671), K^arapapi is quoted on fol. 142a in Nidmaciniimmp 

stsrprer «r gww—cf«ri ^ jgrrTtW:— 
sffa'mnrRsrf gwr * prigrsrRt i 
aRresrswt gw; frfoit pi ^ stf# n 

He is mentioned nowhere else except twice in Prabhd It is very difficult 
to say whether he is different from, or identical with Kslrapapi, K§5? being 
only a scribe’s error for K$i°. Unfortunately, these references do not help 
us in determining the date of our author. 

The name of our author's father, Beirii Devaprabhu, might suggest 
that he was a ruling prince or some royalty, the titles Deva and Prabhu 
being significant. But the epithet vaidya standing before the name of our 
author and his father (who is called mahavaidya at one place) would 
indicate that they belonged to a family of practising physicians. Does 
Prabhu indicate the Kdyastha caste? 

Before finishing this paper, I would like to mention one more fact. 
Vagbhata I, the author of Aftdngasangraha is usually referred to as Vfddha- 
Vagbhata in ayurvedic treatises, but the name Laghu-Vdgbhata for Vagbhata 
II, the author of Asiangahrdaya, is nowhere mentioned except in the Nidd- 
nacint&mwpi 

















KING SATAKARNI OF THE SANCHI INSCRIPTION 

By 

DINhS CHANDRA SIRCAR, Calcutta. 


The Nanaghat inscriptions appear to suggest that King satakanji 
Dak§inapatha-pati was tin* son of simuka Satavahana and the husband of 
queen Naganika. I his Satakanji is generally identified with the third king 
of the I uranic list uf Audhia kings and also with Satakanji lord of Pratis- 
thftna, mentioned in Indian literature ( Rayachaudhuri, PHAI, 2nd ed„ 
p. 262 1 . The southern gateway in the balustrade of the great stupa at 
Sanchi contains an inscription which mentions a king named Satakarni. 
On the evidence ol this inscription, it is now generally believed that at the 
time* ol the eutly Kutavahanas Sanchi which is situated near the ancient 
city of Vtdisa (modern Besnagar near Bhilsa), the capital of Akara (eastern 
portion of modem Malwa/, and therefore eastern Malwa itself, formed a part 
of the Satavahana dominions. Regarding the palaeography of the Sanchi 
inscription, Buhlkk says • /•;/, II, p. 88 i that the characters “are almost 
identical with those of the Nanaghat inscriptions, and differ only slightly from 
the type of the characters of Asoka’s times.” BOhler therefore proposed to 
identify king satakanji of the Sanchi inscription with the king of the same 
name mentioned in the Nanaghat and Hathigumpha inscriptions. Scholars 
like Marshall ( Guide to Sanchi, p. 13) and Dubreuil ( AHD, pp. 14-15) 
however object to this identification on the grounds that Satakanji who is 
mentioned in the Nanaghat and Hathigumpha inscriptions reigned about the 
middle of the. second century n.c. 1 ; the Sanchi region in east Malwa which 
at that time was ruled by the Sungas could not therefore have been in¬ 
cluded in the dominions of a Satavahana king. It has therefore been sug¬ 
gested that “ BOhler is mistaken in assigning so early a date to this inscrip¬ 
tion and that this king... .is to be identified with one of the several Sata- 
karijis who appear later in the Puraijic lists” (Rapson, Catalogue of Coins, 
p. XXIV). 

Dubreuil says (be, ciL), “ It is not impossible that a Satavahana helped 
Vasudcva in his usurpation and so appropriated the country of Bhilsa to 

1. Prof. Rayachauduhri appears to believe that Simuka defeated Kapva SuSar- 
man about 30 B,c, (Op. fit., 4th ed,, p. 338). This theory would place the Nana¬ 
ghat record, supposed to belong to the time of N&ganikl’s regency, about the begin¬ 
ning of the 1st century a,d. Palaeographically, however, the Nanaghat inscription 
does not appear to be later than the Besnagar inscription of the time of Antialkidas 
who, according to the Professor, "may have belonged to the latter half of the 
second century b.c„ or the first half of the next century” (ib., p. 339, n. 1). But 
the angular forms of letters like v, p, m, etc,, are occasionally found in the Hathi¬ 
gumpha inscription which is therefore later than the Nanaghat and Besnagar epi¬ 
graphs and should possibly be placed not earlier than beginning of the 1st century a.d. 
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himself. It must have taken place about 72 b.c. Besides, it is very probable 
that the Sakas invaded northern India in the middle of the 1st century before 
our era ; it is possible that this great conquest took place about 58 B.c. ; at 
this epoch the Satavahanas would have been driven not only from Bhilsa 
but also out of Mahlamistra. There is therefore room to think that the 
Satakaimi who is mentioned in the .Sanchi gateway reigned at Bhilsa (? 
Besnagar) between 72 b.c. and 58 b.c. or In round figures from 70 to 60 b.c.” 
The assumptions of Dubreuil thus place the Sanchi inscription a century 
after the date assigned to the epigraph, by Buhler, and this is simply because 
a satakarpi who ruled over the Sanchi region cannot.be placed in the middle 
of the second century b.c,, the time of Pusyamitra Stihga who is known to 
have his secondary capital at Vidisa. .1 am not going to examine the palaeo- 
graphical standard of the Sanchi record, or to suggest, that the early SFita- 
viahanas overpowered the Suhgas and temporarily occupied the Vidisa region, 
or that the .Suhgas took that region from the Satavahanas who conquered it 
during the weak.rale of Asoka’s 'successors. All that I am going to point out 
in this paper is. that f the Sanchi inscription does not furnish definite proof as 
regards Satamhana occupation of the Sanchi region. 

The Sanchi inscription (Luders, List of Brdkrm Inscriptions , No. 346) 
reads : ratio siri-satakanisa avesanisa vasil kipulasa matndma dan am, “ gift of 
Vasi^thiputra Ananda foreman of the artisans of king Sri-AatakaniL’’ It must 
be noted that the remains of the Buddhist stupas at Sanchi contain as 
many as 285 inscriptions which record donations made by pious men and 
women who evidently visited the sacred shrines on pilgrimage. The names of 
the donors and generally also of the places from which they came are record¬ 
ed* and 4< we find..among them .fifty-four monks and.thirty-seven nuns, .as.well 
as ninty-one males and forty-five or forty-seven females, who probably were 
lay members of the Buddhist sect.” (El, II, pp. 91-92). We further see 
that pilgrims flocked to this sacred place not only from Vidisa and the 
neighbouring villages but also from such distant localities as Ujjayim (Luders, 
op, cit. 3 Nos. 172, etc.), Navagrama in the Ujjayim district (No. 268), 
Mahismatl (No. 375), Tumbavana, Le, To main (Nos. 201, etc), and Pu§kara 
(Nos. 370, etc,). Now, the distance between Sanchi near Bhilsa and Pu^kara 
near Ajmer is almost the same as that between Sanchi and Pratisthana, 
modem Paifhian in the Aurangabad district of the Nizam’s dominions, If 
people came on pilgrimage to Sanchi from distant Puskara, it is not im¬ 
possible that pilgrims from Pratisth&na also visited the sacred place for similar 
purposes. That pilgrims flocked to such Buddhist establishments as that of 
Sanchi from* distant places is also proved by a number of inscriptions on the 
remains of many stupas in different parts of India (Cf. EL f XX, p. 21 11 10* 
22 ; p, 22, 11. 13-14 and the expression S\ha\amMm-$imhala vihara in 11. 25- 
26), VSsi^fhiputra Ananda seems to have visited the stupas at Sanchi like 
other pilgrims, and this fact alone is not sufficient to prove S&tavfthana oc¬ 
cupation of the Sanchi region at that time simply because Ananda happens 
to have been an officer of king ^takarau of Pratifthtoa. If the record of 
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THE NALA EPISODE AND THE RAMAYANA 


By 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR, Poona. 

There must be indeed very few Sanskritists who have read the justly 
popular Nala-Damayant! episode of the Mahabharata and not felt disposed 
to echo the sentiments of A. W. V. Schlegel that the poem “can hardly 
be surpassed in pathos and ethos, in the enthralling force; and tenderness 
of the sentiments.” 1 2 3 It is without doubt one of the most beautiful love stories 
of the world, striking on account of the simplicity of its style and the beauty 
of its imagery. Owing to its innate attractiveness and transparent lucidity, 
it has been the custom, since a long time, at almost all Western Universities! 
to begin the study of Sanskrit with the reading of this romantic little poem, 
for which purpose it is no doubt excellently suited. Its fwpularity may be 
judged from the fact! that it has been translated not only into English, French 
and German, but also into Italian, Swedish, Czech, Polish, Russian, Greek 
and Hungarian among the European languages.- Every province of India 
can of course boast of its own version of this superb little epopee. 

Regarded as an integral part of the Mahabharata/ 1 the episode is a pal¬ 
pable “interpolation”, impeding annoyingly the march of the epic story, 
and is forced upon the reader of the Epic in the most barefaced, manner. During 
the exile of the P&odavas they receive a casual visit from a peripatetic sage 
called Brhadasva. Yudhisffiira—as is usual with him- -complains to him of 
the misfortune which has overtaken him and his family, and asks the sage 
whether there has ever been a more unfortunate king than himself. There¬ 
upon Brhadasva forthwith relates the Nala story, in 27 adhySyas, com¬ 
prising something like 1100. stanzas or 2200 lines. There could be no clearer 
instance of deliberate interpolation, introduced with a coolness difficult to 
match. Yet we are really intensely grateful at heart in this case, as in the 
case of the Savitri episode,—the two immortal stories that are known 
and loved throughout the length and breadth of India-that some meddle¬ 
some interpolator had the courage to interrupt deliberately the smooth 
flow of the epic narrative with these beautiful digressions and thus saved them 


1. Cited by Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I (Calcutta, 
1927), p. 382, referring to Indische Bibliothek, I, 98 f. 

2. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 383 n. 

3. Arapyakaparvan, adhy, 53-79 {Bombay edition). In the Critical Edition 
these adhyayas have been tentatively numbered 50-78. The abbreviation " B ” in 
the references means the Bombay ed. of the Mahabharata. 
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from falling a prey to the ravages of Time. And so with a number of other 
interpolations in the Great Epic. Many of them richly deserved to be “ inter¬ 
polated " in this Golden Treasury of the Myths and Legends of India. 

Not only has the N'ala-Damayant! poem what may be called a lively 
story-interest, but it is also clothed in a most attractive garb. The charmingly 
simple diction of this exquisite little poem is marked by a rigorous economy 
of words and "ornaments” ; the construction of the story is also on the whole 
remarkably faultless : qualities which have endeared it to connoisseurs all the 
world over. The narrative, like a sylvan crook, runs its meandering 
course naturally and smoothly to its destined conclusion. And in spite of 
a few inevitable scenes of divine intervention and a little exaggeration necess¬ 
ary for artistic edict, we carry away the impression that the story rests on 
a foundation of fact, and we feel that it may all have happened, in those 
wonderful bygone times, exactly as it is narrated here. 

In the whole length of this carefully and artistically constructed poem 
there is just one passage which is apt. slightly to perplex a careful reader. It 
is the soliloquy of the Brahmin Sudeva in chapter 16 of the poem (B. 3. 
m 8 ff.1. On reading this passage a discerning reader would notice for one 
thing a sudden change to a rather florid style, marked by a plethora of 
epithets anil a rich embroidery of similes. 

The situation is this. King Nala, having deserted Damayanti where 
she lay asleep, strode through the forest aimlessly until he met the snake- 
king Karkofaka, who, in return for a good turn done to him, transformed 
the handsome Nala into an ugly hunchback and advised him to go to Ayodhya 
and seek service as a charioteer with king Rtuparpa. Nala -does 
so and remains at the court of Rtuparna in the service of the king. 
His whereabouts and identity are not known to any living soul besides him¬ 
self : which is a very important point in the narrative. Damayanh, m the 
meanwhile, after a number of perilous adventures, reaches, by a fortunate 
coincidence, the palace of the queen of the Cedis, who is no otter than 
Damayantfs own aunt (as is revealed later), who takes corner on her 
and gives her shelter. In course of time the evil tidings of the fateful gam 
of dice and the subsequent exile of Nala and Damayanti reached kmg Bhrma, 
DamayantTs father. Thereupon he called to him some Brahmins and m- 
joined them, with promise of rich gifts, that they shouldeardi for 1*ala 
and Damayanti and bring them back to him. One of these Bmhmin 
fortunate Sudeva, comes to the country of the Cedis and ^ 

hall, he sees Damayanti and recognizes her forthwith. ^ ’ 

unkempt and forlorn appearance of the 

dulges in a soliloquy before addressing her directly. This P^age. as already 
Jarted, seems marW out from the mt of 
higher flights of imagination, approaching the 

as the K&vya style. Damayanti is here successively compami by Sudm 
Sri (or Laksml), to the full moon, to Rati (CuP^scomo^, pi 

dour of the full moon, to a lotus stalk, to a full-moon night, to a river, 
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a lotus pool, again to a lotus stalk, and finally to the crescent of the moon 
(B. 3. 68 10-17). That, however, is a minor matter. 

The really perplexing part of the soliloquy is the way in which Sudeva 
refers to Nala in the following stanza (B. 3. 68. 20) : 

duskaram kurute ’tyartham him yad rnayd Nala it j 
dhdrayaty dtmano 'deham na sokmavasidati ij 

“Extremely difficult is the trial of Nala who, deprived of her (scil. 
DamayantI), supports his body and does not pine away in sorrow ! 

This can be properly said by a person who knows that Nala is heroically 
bearing the cruel blow of fate which had temporarily separated him from his 
beloved, and above all that Nala is alive. But for all Sudeva knew, Nala 
might have been dead. Here is a slight incongruity to start with. It might 
be argued that as it was not definitely known that Nala was dead, Sudeva was 
to a certain extent justified in assuming that Nala was alive, and so this out¬ 
burst was after all not so very incongruous. But, even if he were alive, how 
was Sudeva to know whether Nala wanted to recover DamayantI; in fact, to 
know at all what feelings Nala entertained then about DamayantI: they 
might conceivably have been even hostile, for all Sudeva could say. Such 
minute analysis of hidden motives and distant, possibilities might, however, 
be regarded as captious criticism, when considering such an old-world love 
poem as. this. 

The disturbing thought however recurs when a few lines later we read 
(B. 3. 68. 23 ab) : 

asya nunarii punarldbhm Naif(idhal,i, prtlim esyali _ 

“ Through her recovery Nala will become happy indeed ", 
words which again definitely presuppose that Nala is alive and anxious to 
rediscover his lost DamayantI, neither of which facts could have been known 
to Sudeva, and whose assumption by him is quite gratuitous and most puzzling 
to the reader. Inappropriate to a certain extent are in the same context 
the adjectives aprameyasya and viryasattvavat-ah (stanza 25) applied to 
Nala, Was it not through Nala's own insane infatuation for dice that 
DamayantI was reduced to this condition, and all that great disaster was 
brought upon the two families ? A discordant, note is likewise struck by the 
words Nm$adko ’rhati Vaidarbhm (stanza 24), which under these circum¬ 
stances seem peculiarly inappropriate. One rather feels at this stage that poor 
DamayantI had definitely made the wrong choice at the svayaihvara; she 
would have been much happier had she chosen, in preference to the profligate 
Nala, one of the four gods who were wooing her. 

Another very curious thing we notice about this passage is that while 
Sudeva waxes eloquent about Nala and his sufferings, he has no thought at 
the moment for king Bhima, who is Sudeva’s patron and who has dispatched 
him on this errand. Sudeva has not a word to say in this long soliloquy as 
to how glad the fond parents would be on seeing their beloved DamayantI 
and how happy DamayantI would be on being reunited to her kinsfolk. From 
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iiis prcs-nt wort!' v.v could never guess that he had been sent by king Bhlma 
or that, be had any conn, etion with the House of Vidarbha. 

Our bn. thnu.rht K that tin whole passage is one of those modern 
intui m> luii<in-, wilicit haw unintentionally disfigured many a fine old poem. 
The manu.enpb do nut however countenance such an idea. The passage is 
documented unilmmly by ail manuscripts alike. It is therefore not in any 
can a ncent iiili’.polation. Moreover the idea itself of the soliloquy is not 
by any nv.in-. inluuntly inappropriate; only the precise wording and some 
of the sentiment-, cque—id Him a little incongruous. 

We. ;ne then lute led to conclude that the poet’s own knowledge of the 
real state nl things, that Nala was not dead and that, repenting his hasty 
abandonment <.! 1 Jamayaiiti. he was then making reproaches to himself 
and war. in fact lunging to meet his lost Damayanti, had betrayed the poet 
into putting thnw words in the mouth of Sudeva, anticipating what was 
actually going to hasten : a mistake common in the works of careless and 
inexppnvntvd wiiU'i's. 

That this alho is not the cm reel explanation of the anomaly follows,, how- 
ever front the fact that almost till the lines forming this soliloquy of Sudeva 
iveur almost mhatim in the long soliloquy of Ilanumat in the Sundara- 
kat.ida (adlty. IK ff.. «1. Hokkksio) of the Ramayana at the time when he 
first" sees Sit;« in Urn Ab>ka grove of Ravaija’s Lanka,-a soliloquy which, as 
will lx- made clear, is the source of the passage under discussion from the 


Nala epiwxle. . 

The two situations, it will be recalled, have a superficial similarity. The 

heroine is lost, and messengers have been sent, by persons interested m her 
recovery, to find out her whereabouts. One of these messengers, more fortu¬ 
nate than the rest, suddenly and unexpectedly lights upon her, whereupon 
he just stands gazing at her and giving vent to his mixed feelings of joy and 

sorrow in the form of a soliloquy. , . 

The one imporiani difference between the two situations—difference 

obviously overlooked by the adapter-is that in one 
the messenger, ilanumat, has been sent by Rama himself, and the messeng 
therefore knows exactly the state of the mind of the husband of the missing 
princess • whereas in the other case, the Nala episode, the messenger, sent 
by king Bhlma, has not only no knowledge of Nala’s feelings towards Dama- 
yantl, but he doe. not even know whether Nalj who « « »_ahveor 
dead. And that mate a deal of difference, fhe w®ds of the Raw 
soliloquy are wildly appropriate in the mouth of the “fCteton 
but the same words, in spite of a few necessary 

the adapter, prove on close scrutiny, as shown above, just a trifle incongruous 

,D ‘The of thfSilarity between the two passages win be c '^ otn 
the following table in which the related lines are given in parallel columns. 
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Mahabliarata (Bom, ed.) 

Rftmayaiia (ed. Gokhesu > ) 


3. 68. 8 ff. 


Sundarakanda 2 


[Emended] 1 


(Adhy. 18, 19. 21, 29) 

8 

mandaprakhyayamanena 

18. 4 

manclaih prakhydyamfmen: 


mpcpapratimena tiam | 


rupei;iapraiimena lain j 


pinaddhiam dhumajialena 


pinaddhaiii dhumajalena 


prabham iva vibbavasoh j j 


prnhhfmi iva vibhavasuh 




(cf* 10 cd also) 

9 

taiii samik?ya visalaMm 

18. 22 

tarn sam'iksya vis/dakipm 


adhikarh maiindrh krsam | 


adhlkarh malinum krsam j 


tarkayamasa Bhaimiti 


tarkayamasa Sited j 


karapair upapadayarx || 


karanair iipapadayan j[ 

10 

yatheyam me puna dp# 

18. 23ed 

yathfi pura vai dpst/i mi.* 


tatharupeyam angaria | 


latterupeyam auganii | 


krtartho ‘smy adya drslvcmfuit 

18. 27abtdm dr$tva taptahemabiiam 


lokakantam iva sriyam 11 


lokakantam iva snyam j 

ii 

purpacandmnanarh syamani 

18. 24 

ptmpacandiltnana syanki 


aaruvrttapayodharam | 


caruvittapaymihara | 


kurvantlm prabhaya devlm 


kurvantl prabhaya devi 


sarva vitimira disal) ]| 


sarvil vitimira disai.t || 

12. 

mrapadmapal§aik§ii]i 

18. 26 

padmapattravisfilak^iiii 


Manmathasya Ratlm iva [ 


Mawnathasya Ratlm iva | 


i$tam sarvasya jagataft 


k{iim sarvasya jagatal) 


puripacandraprabbam iva || 


puryacandrartibliam iva )j 

13 

Vidarbhasarasas tasmad 

19. 15cd 

ll^vakusanisas tasmud 


daivadosad ivoddhitam ] 


R&vaijenoddhrlit balat | 


malapanMnuliptanglrh 

18. 16cd malaparikadhantrii dluam 


mrpalim iva tarn bhiiam 11 


maodarulrham amaij$tam 

14 

paarpamislm iva nisaiii 

21. 14ab paunjamasim iva nisarit 


RiahugrastaniSkamm | 


Rahugrastaniiakariim | 


pati^okikuBdi dloam 

21. 15cd patiisokatur&rii diruirit 


suskasrotiam nadlm iva || 


foigkasrotonadim iva | 


1. The readings adopted here arc readings of the “Vulgate,” crowded in 
the light of collations prepared for the Critical Edition of the MahabhSrata and 
available at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

2. The text given here is that of Gohkssio, The Bombay editions have a 
slightly discrepant version, but roost of the stanzas cited here do occur in the 
Bombay editions also which were compared by me 
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15 vid<iva-!.’i; ffinytknmairi! 


\i(rrisi;;]vilKui'!’ s Tinir:rn 
ha*f ihrw.'ipmiklbtmi! 
vyakulara ivn padminna 

16 sukumiirlrii -ujiitfu'igThi 
ratnag. i ibi iagrh<' --i i am 
dahyamanatn ivnaicna 
inpiallm Mcirocifihrtarn 

38 kftmabhugaih priynir hiiriiii 
Imiaiii bandhujam-na ca 
(k-haiii dhrtra.yalmi dinan'i 
bhai l rriai'anakai'ik jay.! 

19 bharla i.nma pataiii naiyii 
blniijai.iaiii bhfpai.iair vinii | 
<•>'1 vinihitft U-na 
sibhanapi na Mtbhalc . 

20 duskaraia karate '(yariliaiii 
lilno yari anayct Nalah | 
dhuiayaly itlumno delinrii 
na w*ki-nav:isidaii j] 

21 imam asilakeSanhuit 
satapat tnyatcksai.iam | 
sukhailiitiii dul.ikhitaih dpjtvft 
mamapi vyathate manai.t |j 

22 kadfi nu khalu dut.ikliasya 
pararii yilsyati vai Subha J 
bhartub samfigamilt sldhvi 
Rohiiju Sasino yathft || 

23 asyfi nunnifi punarlabhfm 
Naisjadhai.i prltim «jyati | 
raja rajyapanbhraijtab 
punar labdhveva medinfm || 

24 tulyaSHavayoyuktSrh 
tuIy&bhijanaKBftyutflm j 
Naisariho ’rhati Vaidarbhlrh 
tarfi ccyam awtetesaijS. || 

25 yuktarh tasyfiprameyasya 
vlryasattvavato mayS | 
samfiSvSsayiturfi bharyfirfi |' 
patidarfetnaMlasfim || 


21 . 14cd vidhvastapattrakamalarn 
vitrasitavihamgamam | 

21. L5ab hastihastaparikli^tam 

akuliarh padminlm iva || 

21. 16cd sukumarlm sujatangirh 
ratnagarbhagrhocitam | 

21. 17ab tapyamanam ivo$nena 
mpjalim aciroddhrtam || 

19. 23cd kamabhogavihineyam 

lilna bandhujanena ca j 
19- 2-Jab dhhrayaty atmano deharh 
tatsamagamakanksaya 11 

19. 25cd bharla nama pararii naryfi 
bhu-janam bhfi$ai;iair vina | 

19. 2Gab ejfi tasytinuragena 

sobhate ’py analamk'rta || 

19. 26cd duskararii kurutc Ramo 
hlno yad anaya vibhub | 

19. 27ab dharayaty atmano deham 
na sokenfivastdati |j 

19. 27cd imam asitakcsantarii 

Satapatt ranibhananam | 

19. 28ab sukharMrii duhkhitam drstva 
mamapi vyathitam manah |] 

19- 28cd kadia tu khalu duhkhasya 
pararii yasyati Maithili | 

39- 29ab Rfighavasyfiprameyasya 
Lak$mapasya ca jlvatalj || 

19. 22cd nunam asya punarlabhad 
Raghavah prltim e?yati | 

19. 23ab if jfi rajyaparibhra§tab 

punar labdhveva medinlm |j 

19. 32 tulyarupavayoyuktarh 
tulyfibhijanalak§aJ 3 &m | 
Raghavo ’rhati Vaidehlrii | 
tarfi ceyam asitek?a^a || 

29. 6 yuktarii tasyfiprameyasya 
satyarii sattvavato mayfi | 
sam&Svasayiturfi bhfiryarfi 
patidar&tnalfilasam |] 
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26 ayam iasviasayiamy eriaift 

purnacandranibhananlm | l 
adrstapurvlam duljkhasya 
duljkhiartam dhyanatatparam 


29. 7ab adrstadulikha duljkhasya 
na hy antam adhigacchati 


The question which of the two: passages.is the. original one, need not 
detain, us long. It is a priori not very .likely that Valmiki who is credited 
with having composed an epic of the size and rank of the Ramtayaija would 
need to borrow the idea or the phraseology of such a commonplace soliloquy 
from a poem like the Naloplakhylanla. The redactor of the Mala story is, 
therefore, clearly indicated as the:poet who would be under obligation foi ins 
inspiration to the Adi-kavi. This a priori conclusion is happily confix med in 
the present/ instance by the fortuitous circumstance that the passage tuim 
out to be somewhat of a misfit in our poem. Ihe anomaly, as has been 
suggested above, can be explained only on the . supposition that the 
Nalopiakhyana lines were borrowed m bloc from a slightly different context. 
The exact phrasing of the speech of the messenger was originally conceived 
for a somewhat different set of circumstances as pictured in the Ramayam, in 
which the soliloquy fits perfectly. The borrowed plumes, as is very often 
the case, do not fit the new incumbent as well as the adapter had imagined 
or at least hoped. We have, therefore, here an indubitable proof of the direct 
borrowing of some Ramiayaiia material by one of the Mabiabhirata poets.— 
not necessarily of course Krsna Dvaipiayana Vyasa, but one. of the 
“ Epigoni ”, the Vyiasaids, who carried on the good work commenced by 
Vyasa.. .■ 

#■■■■ ■ . ■ * ■ * " ■ . *■ ." 

The conclusion that the idea of this solioquy of Sudeva in the 
Nalopiakhyana of the Mahiabharata must necessarily have been borrowed by 
one of the redactors of the Great Epic from the Ramayaija is perhaps not 
without some significance for an understanding of the general interrelation 
of the Ramayapa and the Mababhiarata, to which we may here advert in 
passing. 2 

The soliloquy discussed above is, as is well known, not by any means the 
only passage in which the Mababhiarata, shows contact with its sister epic, 2 
and the question arises each time in the mind of the textual critic whether 

-1." The corresponding - line has been omitted by Gorresio, but is correctly given 

in the Bombay (Nimaya Sagar Press) ed. (1888), 5. 30. 7ab (cf. p. 83), and m the 
Gujarati Printing Press ed. (1916), 5. 30. 7ab (cf. p. 1856), both editions reading 
ahum for our ayam. Both Tilaka and Govindarajiya mention (the prattka) asvasa- 

yami, showing that they knew the stanza. , , „ . 

2, The question has been discussed at some length by Hopkins, 1m uum 

Epic of India, chapter 2 ("Interrelation of the two Epics”) ; and by Winternitz, 
op. cit., pp. 501-517. See now also Eugeniusz Sluszkiewicz, Przyczynki do badan 
nad dziejami redakeyi Ramayany. (Contributions & fhisioin des recensions 
y<m a). Polska Akademia Umiejetnoici. Prace Komisji Orientahstyczne Nr. 30. 

Krakdio 193S. - 

3. Several such passages are mentioned by Hopkins* op, aL p. /o n. 
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the Maiiabharata or the Ramayapa is the source of the passage common to 
the two epics, a question to which, owing to the peculiar character and deve¬ 
lopment of the Indian epics, no general answer is possible,, though a partial 
solution of the problem may be attempted. . 

As remarked already, the Nala passage is not the only passage for which 
a parallel exists in the Ramayana. In the Adiparvan, for instance, in a cosmo¬ 
gonic chapter, I had occasion to draw attention to the fact that a passage of 
some 30 lines (1. 60. 54-67 of the Critical Edition) recurs almost verbatim 
in the Ramayana,. (3, 14. 17-32, ed. Nirnaya Sagar Press). No definite evi¬ 
dence was available in that particular instance to show whether the passage was. 
original to the Mahabhlrata. and had been borrowed by the Rlamiayana, or 
vice versa, or again whether it had been borrowed by both epics independently 
from a third source, . There seemed to me, however, to be some slight abrupt-, 
ness in the manner, in which the stanzas were introduced in the Maiiabharata, 
which would suggest borrowing from the Ramiayapa, where the context is 
smoother; .but, .as the contents of, the passage were of a. very general nature,, 
the ■ third possibility mentioned above, namely,. that both epics! owed, the idea, 
to a common (Puriapic) source, could not be entirely , eliminated. 

The Sabhaparvan again,supplies.the well known kaccit chapter (adhy. 
5), which has its counterpart in the Ramayana. 1 Here also the contents are 
of a very general character, having no direct bearing on the context .of either, 
the Rdmiayapa or the Mahlabharata, and the whole passage could well have 
been adapted by both epics independently from an older Nati tractate. 

On the other hand, in the Aranyakaparvan, commonly known as the 
Vanaparvan, the Mmopakhyiana closely follows in general our Rjamayapa, 
notwithstanding some isolated though striking discrepancies between the two 
accounts. 2 3 There are also not wanting in the Ramopiakhyana a few of our 
genuine Ramayapa stanzas which have been reproduced either verbatim or 
with but slight verbal alteration. To suggest that the Ramopiakhyana was the 
original source which had inspired the revered Adi-kavi to compose his 
Ramayapa would be again a redudio ad absurdum. The inevitable con¬ 
clusion is that the diaskeuasts of the Ramopikyiana knew and summarized 
an extensive older Rama epic, The only doubt is whether the redactors of 
the, Maiiabharata! had utilized our version of the Rlamayapa or some other 
older version unknown to us, to which the discrepant traits of our episode 
might be traced. After an intensive study and a close comparison of the two 
texts, the late Prof Jacobi had definitely expressed! himself in favour of the 
former alternative, namely, that the Rimopikhyiana was a passably accurate 
summary of our MmiSyap, the discrepancies between the accounts being 
due either to casual misconception or else to natural and unavoidable failure 
of memory, of which instances are common in summaries and abstracts.* 


1. Cf Hopkins, Amer* fawn* PUL vol, xix, p, 149. 

2. Jacobi, Dm Mrmym^ pp* 71 ff 

3. Jacobi, foe. tiL Contra Hopkins, #. dt, f p, 63: 41 the subject-matter of 
the Kfiyya and episode is treated differently in several particulars (details,. Joe cit.), 
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Jacobi’s view, it seems to me, now finds further coniirmun.« hem th, in 
stance discussed above of direct bonowing from r.ur Rannym.ia Krt mvauv 

where there is no intrinsic reason whatsoever for any Helena' to the R nnrn 
yana at all Evidence seems to be, Uierufon, gathering Uyhuw that on 
Ramayaiia text—or the bulk of it, at any rate - was used as a hrhu h} t u 
diaskeuasts of the Mahabharata. We can ivin go 1’uiUvr a:ri admh with 
Jacobi that the Rramayana mast already haw ban "gone rally jamifiar a- 
an, ancient work before the Mfthahbtrain reached its coal losni. * fhi fite 
other hand it will have to be admitted that tin* Malnblumtln makes in vari¬ 
ous ways a distinctly more archaic immvxrim, a fact which lew led m»hh* 
scholars to regard it as even a much older work than the of,her epic. We Urns 
arrive at the apparent paradox that tlx* E muyann is older ihan dw Mali i 
bhiarata and the Mahabhiarata is older than (he Rnmnynna Hr* »>ni\ eay 
we can resolve this paradox is by supposing as has alioady l«m onyeMul 
by Winternitz 2 and other writers on the suhjwt ■ that tlu peri >d ol om 
position of the Ramaya.no, which is a weak with a did belly more mnlmy 
character, falls within the much longer period of the rvoluima <1 tlu Main 
bhiarata, which latter compared to the* other is a very complex and eompli 
cated work indeed. 

This statement of the relationship between tin* two epic*, will npptar p* r 
fcctly valid and even natural when we remember that the evolution of the final 
Epic of India falls into two distinct and separate! pliant namely* I he Rlr.iiata 
and the Mahabharata, the calurimhktlmham (t. 1, hi CnP Kd,> and the 
$atmlha$n f a fact which is documented in very clear terms by the work itself 
and there is no reason to disbelieve it • but which for some unintelligible reason 
is not taken very seriously by people. Assuming, however, this to Ik* a fact 
which it undoubtedly is—we may hazard what seems to me to Ik* a frrhxlly 
legitimate conjecture that the Ramuyapa was composed in the interval which 
separated the Bhiarata from the Mahabharata. 11ms, though we may admit 
that the Ranmyapa was, as Jacobi says, a well-known work before the Malta 
bhiarata reached its ultimate form, we must reckon with the fusibility that 
when the Riamiyapa itself (minus perhaps Books 1 and 7l was composed by 
the poet Vialmlki, the heroic poem Bharata • the nucleus of our Mafmblurata 
—was already long in existence, current ix’rhafts in some distant part of the 
country and in a different milieu. The Rharuta anti the Mmayapa may have 
been indeed more or less independent products, different in origin ami treat¬ 
ment. But when the Bhargava redactors 14 set to work and converted the 


•which points to different workings-over of older mailer rather ihan to copying or 
condensing” 

L Jacobi, op ^ dt, p. 71. 

2. Op. dt, p. 505. 

3. For the? part played by the Bhfgus In the clevdopment of the Mah&bhftraia, 
see my "Epic Studies (¥1) : The Bhfgus and the Bhlrnla : A hum historical study / 1 
Anmk of the Bhandwkw Oriental Rmmnh Institute, vot. 18, pp. T76 (particularly* 
pp. 63-76). 
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Bharata into the Mahabharata, conceived on a much larger scale and with a 
much more ambitious programme, they had already the archetype of our 
Rfimayana text before them and they made full use. of it;, absorbing in their 
own encylopaedic work all that they possibly could, and they .were perhaps 
also influenced by it in no small degree* In fact the very impetus to the con¬ 
version of the Bharata and the compilation of the Mahiabhiarata may. well 
have been given by the contact with the sister epic, which appears to have had 
a more elevated ethical standard, a more serious didactic purpose, a much 
higher idealistic view of life, and a wider popular appeal. . 

A priori , then, whenever our Mahabharata ■ shows dose verbal agreement 
with the older books of the Ramuyapa, the presumption would be that we have 
to look upon the Rfumyapa as the source, assuming of course that the com¬ 
mon element is not of such a character that it could have been borrowed by 
both epics independently from a third source. It is naturally not excluded 
that the Ramiayaiia in its turn might have been influenced to a certain extent, 
at a still later epoch, in its further development, by the Mahabharata, the new 
encyclopaedic Dharma Samhitia. In fact there is every indication that the 
interrelation between the two epics will reduce itself to a very complicated 
system of mutual actions and reactions, and it would be interesting to investi¬ 
gate the question more fully by collation of all possible parallelisms in ideas 
and expression between, the two great epics of India. 





THE PROBLEM OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF 
THE NIRUKTA 


By 

LAKSHMAN SARUP, Lahore. 

In my Introduction to the Nirukla 1 , different recensions and stages of 
interpolations of thei Nirukla were discussed. That discussion was based on 
the evidence, supplied by MSS., and the commentary of Durgftcarya. There¬ 
in, I came to the conclusion that the text of the Nirukta. which can be re¬ 
constructed in toto from the commentary of Durgiicarya, represents at pre¬ 
sent the earliest form of the text of the Nirukla. The external evidence, in 
the form of MSS. and commentaries, enables one to trace the history of the 
text of the Nirukta, up to the time 2 of Durgacarya only. Beyond the time 
of Durgacarya, external evidence fails to throw any light on the history of 
the text of the Nirukta. This however, does not mean that Die text of the 
Nirukta, as represented by the commentary of Durgacarya is identical with 
the archetype. Internal evidence, in the form of a critical examination of 
the text itself, reveals the fact that it had been tampered with even liefore 
the time of Durgatearya. An attempt is made in this pajx*r to detect, tin 
interpolations which were inserted in the text of the Nirukta before the time 
of DurgacSrya. These additional passages are regarded as integral parts of 
the Nirukta by Durgacarya himself but are nevertheless ancient intertxila- 
fciom. 

Yaska defines and enumerates expletives in N. 1.9 : 

i' " " 

‘Now the words which are used--the sense being complete- to fill up a 
sentence in prose," and a verse in poetic, compositions,■* an* expletives : hum, 
im, id, and u ’. 

Suitable quotations are cited to illustrate the use of the four expletives. 
Yaska’s method is to quote a passage in which an expletive is used and to 
ignore it in his commentary on the quoted passage and thereby to show that 

it does not, express, any meaning in that particular passage, e.g„ 

^ I 18 simply Paraphrased as aftfcfPT l ^ its ignored. Similarly 

1.9.2.) is paraphrased as ajpjuFfH ^ |j^ being ignored. 

1. Oxford University Press, 1920. 

2. In my opinion, Durga should be assigned to the 1st century A.D., see my 
Introduction to the commentary of Skandasvaveri and MaheSvara on the Nirukta. 
Vols. Ill and IY. 

3. Lit. ‘ in works of unmeasured syllables 

4. Lit ‘ (in works), of measured syllables’. 
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a8tH=3 S> ftt= i(RV. VIII. 92.21.) is paraphrased as 4 ^ ft.., - 

“ ' En0raL ,** *»b*r I OW. I. 30.4.) is explained as sp, J 

31 s ignored. ^ i 

I'our expletives only are enumerated by Yaska in 1 . 9 . Their use is 
illustrated in 1 . 10 . Section 10 should therefore come to an end with % 
tTifcrFT but it does not. It continues to explain as an expletive. 

1 l S %I%?T Sif 1 ‘ Iva is also used (as an expletive), as ‘ they 

all knew it well’ and ‘they both knew it well.’ Firstly, ^ is not included 

m he list of expletives as given by Yaska in 1.9. Had he intended to 

explain iva as an expletive, he would have enumerated it along with the 
lour other expletives, and the sentence in 1 . 9 . would have read cra'Vfe&a&' 
instead of $$$ 5 ^ as at present. In my opinion, Yaska did not recomise 
w’« as an expletive, and did not therefore include it in the list of expletives in 

. . S *“ dIy ’ Yl£lska ^Plains the quotations cited to illustrate the four ex¬ 
pletives but in the case of iva, the example is not further paraphrased and it 
is therefore not shown that iva is really an expletive in these two cases. 

I he. illustration is therefore not in the stylo of Yaska. Whereas each of the 
four expletives mentioned in 1.9. is illustrated with one example only, iva 
not enumerated m 1.9, is explained with two examples. In the case of the 
ormu, passage's to illustrate the use of expletives are cited from the RV 
and some other text not yet discovered, but in the case of the latter, i.e. iva 
examples do not seem to be derived from literature. I wonder if iva has ever 
been used as an expletive in literature. In my opinion, the whole line 
eJF-ra -1 *! ^ t is a later interpolation. 

1 -urt.hcr, the following line in a section on expletives is quite irrelevant 
liensk)rF l ” C ° Ver ^ W ° rd ^ “ combined with id > in (the sense of) ‘appre- 

, the f assagc: *wft**m &&& 1 * m 

etc. is irrelevant, in a section on expletives, 

“ Moreover, the words na ca are joined with the word id, in interrogation, 
as do they not drink wine ?,” etc. 8 

Both these passages together with their examples, etymologies are later 
mterpolatiom. In my opinion, the line ^ ^ was immediately 

followed, m the original text of Yaska by the sentence: 
zfat f & i * 

fo Kaut$a*s remarks that Vedic stanzas have no meaning, Yiska re¬ 
joins that Vedic stanzas are significant, because (their) words are identical 
(with those of the spoken language). It was expected that Yaska would 
illustrate his statement with an appropriate quotation 
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from Yedic literature. Butin the text of the Nirukta f this statement of 
Yaska is immediately followed by a Brahmana-passa^e, quile irrelevant to 
the controversy. The Brahmana-passage is then followed by a quotation 
from RV. X.85.42. This Vedic quotation illustrates the identity of yedic 
words with the words of the colloquial language and should have been put 
immediately after Yaska’s sentence 3 ?# 5 RT: S In my opinion, 

the intervening Briahmaiia-passage is a later interpolation or at least* it is 
misplaced. This quotation should, immediately follow the sentence 

.i 

In 1.17., Yaska emphasises the utility of etymology in the division of 
words : ff I Then follow appropriate examples 

to illustrate the same. This topic comes to an end with the sentence 
The rest of the 17th section, except the last sentence 
3T«nft uromi wrt i a?fr^ i 
is quite irrelevant. The irrelevant passage is the following - 

TC: #RRt: I #311 WR?orp(f q[%w I 

ST*?# 5TT% ( jfcertf 1 | % 

sir 3TW 9T i ^ h iff frf <|orkr i sjft w£<vk -iwt Vsr i 

aftrik fsrfifr: i ^ jf| t fcwfarft i faftitei 1 - 

In addition to its irrelevancy, the sentences in (he passages, lx-ginning 
with ^fq- etc. are clumsily constructed and are incomplete and inconclusive. 
I think the whole passage gfq-pt : *T#i' is a later inter- 

polation. 

The whole of the eighteenth section is evidently a later interjxilation. 

‘ Praise of Knowledge and ‘ Censure of ignorance' arc; illustrated with two 
Vedic stanzas X.71.4 and X.71.5. There was therefore no need to quote 
non-Vedic verses, in support of the same. Yaska generally quotes from 
Veidic literature. Whenever he finds illustrations from Vedic literature, he 
refrains from quotations from non-Vedic literature. 

The quotation in II. 3 : etc. does not serve any useful pur¬ 

pose. There was nothing to be illustrated, so there, was no need of a quota¬ 
tion. 

Moreover Yaska uses the word nigama to denote a Vedic quotation. 
In this case, the word nigama is used for a non-Vedic passage. This is 
against the practice of Yaska. In my opinion, the .quotation etc. 

together with the words did not originally form an 

integral part of the text of the Nirukta, 

TTie whole of the fourth section of the second chapter seems to be a 
later interpolation. The quoted verses merely reiterate the idea of the prose 
sentences, at the end of the third section. There are two main ideas in the 
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prose sentences : (1) firstly, a negative idea that etymology should not be 
taught to the uninitiated and to one who is not properly qualified, (2) 
secondly, a positive idea that etymology should be taught to one who is en¬ 
dowed with certain qualities. The prose passage fepjflp | 

JTfjpTTTTPI I =rr I fe# I has its correspondence in the 

second hemistich of the first verse : 3T?pqnqr^%S^OTiTT 39T: I Similarly, 
the positive statement: ^q^fq- g Rt|qfq_ I aft W13 I I cfqf^Ff 

qf I has its correspondence in the following line : 

fen: sjffersraff %rifef sr^#ro*w,. i 

st |fer. wnm^w. rr?n m frrr ftp-tirt =riH. it 

The verses merely repeat the ideas of the prose passage. 

Moreover, the verses do not discuss etymology at all. As far as etymo¬ 
logy is concerned they are quite irrelevant. They lay down instruction with 
regard to imparting education in general and as such have no special bear¬ 
ing on etymology. So the whole of this section is not the work of Yaska. 

Gau ‘earth ’ and its synonyms are dealt with by Yaksa in II. 5-7. The 
end of this discussion is indicated by the statement: 

I But after applying the closure, the discussion is again 
continued: ^ I 35 ^ 3 %: : frtSrqrrafefTl I ■ TIT giferi 

I ctFTT PTT II m II q f etc. 

I think this whole passage is an interpolation. 

Further the following passage : 

rffgfRR[^ II % n is wholly irrelevant and is, in my opinion, a later 
interpolation. 

What seems to have happened is that some reader or readers wrote these 
passages as notes on the margin of the folios of a MS. At the time of copying 
the MS,, the scribe took them to be integral parts of the text of the Nimkta 
and inserted them in the text itself and thereafter they came to he regard¬ 
ed as genuine parts of the Nimklct. But a critical examination enables us 
to separate the genuine from the spurious parts. 





THE GREAT SIVA IMAGE AT ELEPHANTA 

By 

S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, Madras. 

The imaee illustrated above is the main image in the great temple at 

Elephants, or Gharapuri as it is called, and is dHCr ' bc “^“™ N ““‘'‘ ll ^ r 
the following cords Behrnd it rs 

. dominating personality of Siva, ungcsvaia „ hld(>nt of Sanskrit 

of points of interest not merely to the artist but to t _ m 

with riUhelharacteLic symbols, weapons, etc. As suchv^ltnd tiwi 
and are generally, represented as separate figures Braun, ^ ^ - j th ’ 
even where they happen to be located m Je same hnne a, in one c ^ 
caves at Mahabalipuram, and the cave at Tnchmopoly, bo h 

to the period of Pallava ascendency. But the 1ri ™f! w th ktindivc 
as a single image where the three are combined, each w th ^ ^ 
hires so that the distinct character of the three murtis is still mamtamt 
and ’as a general rule, in a saiva Trimurti, the central figure wou d be that 
f L ' thc figure on the right of the central image being that of Biahma, 

lZt »TJvlh» If the i W at Gharapuri id Trtafirtr wo 

SlZeto find the distinct features of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva rn thc three 

faces constituting the composite figure. 

An examination of the figure will show clearly that the figurc to ith 
right of the centre could hardly be described as Brahma by any stiiich o 

thought If any Specific feature should be indicated as invalidate this 
SL: the orlart of thc skull on fire head which to vrsUrfe the 
rather grim look of the countenance, the form of the moustach, and the a 
sence of the beard would negative any identification Wlth f a ^ a ’ ^ “ 

possibility of regarding it as a representation of Brahma. In aspect of 
Sure on the left also, it would not be easy to find features characteristic of 
Vishnu. The description therefore of the figure as Trimurti, as the term is 

ordinarily understood, seems to be unsuitable. , , .. T • 

The question would naturally arise what then is the form of the Tn- 
murti represented. MahSamfirti would certainly be nearer to that, Mahe*a 


1. The Legacy of India , p. 97. 
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or Mahesvara, or, in a higher form, Sadasivamurti or Sadlakhya are the 
terms used to represent the supreme form of Siva, where the Supreme Being, 
the divinity in its highest form, includes within it the functions and features 
of the three Murlis which become subordinate, and are actually subordinated 
in any physical representation. The ordinary representation of Siva in this 
supreme form is with five faces, four facing the directions, and the fifth top¬ 
ping them all and facing the east. According to the Kamika Agama, and 
other saiva Agamas, these separate faces have distinct features of their own, 
and distinct names as well, the dominating features being Saiva neverthe¬ 
less. The top face is Isdna, which name is also applied to the eastward- 
hiking face sometimes. But the distinctive name for the eastward looking 
face is given as Tatpurusha; the face to the right looking towards the south 
is Aghora; the face looking towards the west Sadybjala and the face looking 
towards the north is Vamadeva. This is the supreme form of Siva as Sada- 
khya or Sadasivamurti. But these very Agamas prescribe that this figure of 
Sadasivamurti or Sadakhya may also- be represented in images with three 
faces or even a single face. It would be well therefore to examine this figure 
at Gh'arapuri to decide : whether it at all answers to this description. According 
to the Dhyana slokas set down below for the three faces here, these should 
be Aghora to the right, Uma, or Tatpurusha, the middle one, and VSma- 
dinia, the one to the left. The main feature of these is that all of them 
should exhibit dearly and beyond possibility of error, the saiva character 
of the faces while the the notions underlying Trimurti demand the character¬ 
istics of the three separate Murlis, and the notion of the dominanceof Siva 
is not so obvious. While therefore we may well call this figure Mahasamurti, 
Mahesvaramurti or Sadalsivamurti, it would not do to call it Trimurti. 

Isanfihvayamurdhva-digvaramukliam vandiamahe nirmalam 

Purvam Tatpurusham cha Kunkuma nibham yamyam tvaghoram 
Haram 

Vamam meruja|:iaprasuna nadrsam Yad Vamadevam vldub 

Sadyojata mifihiaprayam(bham) cha paramam gokshiraphena-prabham 

— ( Silparatna , Ch. XXII.) 

Isilnam sphatMbha(pa) murti vadanam Yatkunkuma pancUml 

Purvam Tatpurusham tathasvini nibha Yamyancha Ghorananam 

Yatpragvam vadanam ya bhava sadriam vamam tathadhottare 
Sadydjata mukhanlu paficimamitam gokshlra-tulya prabham. 

—(Kamika Agama) 

The two passages quoted above are from the Silparatna and from the 
Kamika Agama respectively. In respect of these, the following remarks 
of Codrington deserve attention. Early in the chapter he states it as hts 
conviction that “ the doctrinaire’s condemnation of a literary approach to 
any art, just because it is literary, is not justifiable The formulae of the 
academic aesthetician or the inspired sdectivcness of the dilettanti, both or 
them so certain of the purity of their appreciation, are too static to reach 
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the heart, of the matter and too small to take in actual experience.” 1 Hav¬ 
ing said that, he has the following remarks nevertheless regarding these liter¬ 
ary works as applied to sculpture. “The Common approach to the study 
of Indian art, specially sculpture, is through the numerous Sastras or icono- 
graphical passages of the Paurapie literature. These .works are late, and 
their descriptions do not tally with the sculptures of the early medieval period. 
From the 10th century onwards iconography undoubtedly became, standard¬ 
ised ; even then it is evident that the sculptures vary geographically and 
the nomenclature of the various texts differs. The intentions of this liiciatme 
are largely mnemonic, the passages serving as dhyana-shlokas, instructing the 
worshipper as to how he should visualize the god. Ihe points that call 
for remark in this citation are that all these works are characterised as 
late in point of time, and that they do not conform to the eailku examples 
of sculpture available ; and the next point is that these 1 arc intended to be 
merely dhyuna-slokas rather for the purpose oi the worshipper than foi the 
sculptor to proceed upon. In regard to the first, while it is possible that a 
particular text may be late, as many of these texts in fact are, it would bo 
rather difficult to prove that all of them alike are late. Apart from that, 
there is a sculptural and iconographie tradition which goes back to^a time 
much anterior to getting recorded in literary works. The underlying Kgamfric 
principle in regard to these pieces of sculptures is that the sculptor meiely 
tries to translate in stone or wood or other material that he might make 
use of, an idea formed in the mind as to the form and features of a particular 
Murii brought under contemplation. This is of the essence of Indian image 
worship. The worshipper imagines God in a particular form, and offers his 
worship. It is to fix this form in mind that images come in and get made. 
The essential feature therefore is the Dhyfma first of all, contemplation upon 
God in one form or another, according as it suits not necessarily the will or 
pleasure, but the actual notion underlying the devotee’s conception of the 
deity for the particular occasion and for the particular purpose. As such 
then there should have been canons which may not have developed to the 
stage of being set down in text books. It is therefore a very material matter 
what the conception of a particular form of the image happens to be before 
it gets to be rendered in stone, and it is these imaginary conceptions that 
are rendered in the form of prescriptions for the making of images in the 
acknowledged text books Agamiic, architectural and iconographie. That in 
works of art, the Hindu artist proceeded on this principle is brought home 
to us in a casual comparison by a poet who speaks of a particularly charm¬ 
ing girl, as one who looked “ like a picture formed in the mind of an artist 
before it is actually translated into the painting.” Describing young MapF 
mikhalai going into the house of a Brahman lady for the first alms after 
the assumption of the rdle of a Bik&uitf, she went into the vestibule of the 
house and stood silent because of shyness. In describing that, the poet 
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fays "she stood a picture, fancy formed, in the mind of a painter before 
being actually tiansformed to the canvas”. This casual reference would 
indicate that, whether it is painting or sculpture, or whatever it is, the .work 
of an artist is conceived in fancy, before it is translated into a material 
form of painting or sculpture or iconography. This is the more so as a 
matter of necessity where the image concerned happens, to be that of Gods 
and Goddesses, images pertaining to whom could have no natural .psychical 
features outside to copy from. Therefore in respect of sculpture and icono- 
giaphy in particular, the normal order seems to be imagination first, and 
execution next. 

So in the case of this figure in the Elephant temple, the Image there, 
would depend upon what actually the person or .the body of people con¬ 
cerned wanted to erect there, and that ought to be decided on the basis 
of the features ascribed to particular Murtis . Therefore texts or no texts, 
the features of a particular Murti have to be fancied, and that: fancy trans¬ 
lated in canvas or images or pieces of sculpture. This Murti therefore must .have 
been that of Sadasiva or Sadiafchya with five faces,, rendered for ■ convenience 
only with three faces, as such a representation with three faces, or even a single 
face, is permitted according to the Kanaka Agama. The' elaborate.. Dkyma -. 
slokas which describe him differently' in that very work, with far more ela¬ 
borate features, are apparently intended for separate representation of these 
M fir Us , and not in a composite form, and, where one fancies this In that 
separate form, he has to reproduce them in that form in picture. 


ACARYAPARAMPARA OF WESTERN SANKRITISTS 

By 

E. V. VIRA RAGHAVACHARYA, Cocanada. 

Prof. Dr. F. W. Thomas says in his Presidential Address to the ‘ Ninth 
All-India Oriental Conference’ held at Trivandrum in December, 1937 :— 

‘ If I might claim to bring, in return for the honour conferred upon 
one invited from outside, anything worthy of consideration, it would be, I 
know, only as the vehicle of a tradition. I do now indeed sincerely feel that 
circumstances have conspired to invest me with a quasi-representative charac¬ 
ter which happily shrouds my personal inadequacy. As a pupil of Cowell 
(1826-1903) and a remote successor in London and Oxford of Horace Hay- 
man Wilson (1786-1860), in London, also of Ballantyne (? -1864) and 
others; as having worshipped at the feet of Barth (1834-191G), Kern (B. 
1833-? ), and of Aufeeciit (1822-1907), whose; tradition went back to 

the days of Lassen and Bopp (1791-1867) ; as a junior friend of Buhler 
(1837-1898), Kieliiorn, Fleet (1847-1917), Jacob and Burgess, whom you 
knew in India, and of Senart (1847-1928), Kuhn, Pisciiel ( ?-1908), 
Oldenberg, Eggeling, Jacobi (1850-1937), Rhys Davids, and how many 
others, I feel, that though I may not have personally known Max Muller 
(1823-1900) and Monies Williams, (1819-99) Weber, (B. 1825- ?) 
Bohtlingk (1815-1904) or Roth (1821-95), not to mention many another 
famous name of that period, yet my roots do really reach far back into the 
European past of our studies and that in some degrees I am authorized to 
pronounce in their name a benediction upon your work.’ 

PROF. ANTOINE LEONARD CIIEZY : (1773-1832) 

The famous French Sanskritist and the first French savant to learn and 
teach Samskjta. Also, the first Sanskrit Professor at the College de France. 
Rendered valuable services to Sanskrit as an editor and translator of Indian 
works. 

Also a poet in Sarhskjta. 

Famous among his pupils : (a) A. W. Von Schlegel, the first Profes¬ 
sor of Sanskrit in Germany (University of Bonn) and the first in Germany 
to develop an extensive activity as a Sanskrit scholar by means of editions 
of texts, translations and other philological works. 

( b ) Prof. F. Bopp, (e) Prof. E. Burnouf. 

PROF, EUGENE BURNOUF: (1801-52). 

Pupil of Prof. A. L. Chezy whom he succeeded as a Professor of San¬ 
skrit (1932) at the College de France in Paris. ‘Author of a new move¬ 
ment which has given to Sanskrit scholarship an entirely new character. 
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The year 1867 is a memorable one in the annals of Oriental learning, tor, 
in this year Raja Radha-Kanta Dev Bahadur, the erudite and famous 
author of the first Sanskrit Encyclopedia, the Sabda-Kalpadruma, as well as 
Prof. Bopp departed from this world, while Sister Nivedita, Dr. Hiralal, 
Dr. Sten Konow and Dr. F. W. Thomas were bom. 

Prof. Bopp’s fellow-students:— Th. Goldstucker, Dr. R. Roth, 
Prof. Max Muller and Prof. Goressio. 

His pupils Prof. Th. Benfey, Prof. Otto Von Bohtlingk, Prof. 
Th. Aufrecht as well as Prof. Max Muller. 

PROF. THEODORE AUFRECHT : (1822—1907). 

The reputed Sanskritist of Germany. Pupil of Prof. Bopp at the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin. Professor of Sanskrit at the Gottingen University. In 
1852 appointed in the Bodleian Library. In 1862, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Edinburgh. In 1876, honoured 
with LL. D., by the Edinburgh University. Shortly after, left for the Uni¬ 
versity of Bonn as Professor of Sanskrit. 

His fellow-studentsProf. Th. Benfey, Prof. Boutungk and Prof. 
Max Muller. 

His Successors at Edinburgh Dr. J. Eggeling and Dr. A. B. Keith. 

Famous among his pupils : Dr. P. Peterson, Dr. II. Jacobi, I.)r. 
E. J. T. Hultzsch and Prof. Dr. F. W. Thomas. 

Prof. Aufrecht is too well-known to fame in the Oriental world to need 
mention through his Catalogue Cutalogorum fin 3 Vols. 1891, 1896 and 1903) 
at which he worked for over 40 years, a real triumph of industry coupled 
with skill and erudition, and these Vols. are now being brought up-to-date by 
the Madras University with the co-operation of eminent South Indian 
Sanskritists. 

The year 1822 is remarkable to the Indologists, for, in this year wen* 
bom Prof. Aufrecht, Dr. R. Rost, the Sanskrit savant and the learned 
librarian of the India office, and M. M., Paravastu Venkafa Rangacarya, 
the talented author of the Laghu-sabdurlha-sarvasoa, a Sanskrit Encyclo¬ 
paedia, more copious than the Sabda-kalpalnma and more elaborate and 
authentic than the Vacaspatya, and one of the first four recipients of the 
honoured and coveted title of Mahti-mahopt'dhytiya at the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria (1887). 

PROF. HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE : (1765-1836). 

One of the illustrious pioneers among English Orientalists. Chief 
Justice of the High Court at Calcutta (1801). Hony. Professor of Sanskrit 
at Fort William College, Calcutta. President, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Director, Royal Asiatic Society which he helped to found in 1823. The 
savant who, after Sir William Jones, carried the torch of Indian Culture 
to subsequent generations of scholars. A keen mathematician and a versatile 
genius. Philology, Astronomy, Law and Mathematics claimed Ms attention 
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equally. The pioneer to write valuable essays on Indian Philosophy, reli¬ 
gious life, grammar, astronomy and arithmetic. Hie Essays on the Vedas 
'1805;, most famous. Edited and translated a number of inscriptions. 
Wrote a Sanskrit. Grammar in English and translated some famous works 
on Law. Acquired an exceedingly diversified collection of rare books and 
MSS. worth about £10,000, which he presented to the Library of the East 
India Company. This collection is to-day one of the valuable treasures 
of I fit India Office Library in London, The most illustrious of his pupils 
was Prof. H. 11. Wilson. 

PROF. HORACE IIAYMAN WILSON: (1786-1860). 

The famous English Sanskritist. Attended Prof. Max Muller’s first 
lecture. Pupil of II. T. Colebrooke and first Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
at. the Oxford University (1833-60). Oriental Visitor at the Hailebury 
College in succession to Charles Wilkinson, in which capacity Wilson was 
succeeded by Prof. F. Johnson and Prof. M. Monier Williams. Wilson's 
successors to 11 it; Boden Chair for Sanskrit were Prof. M. Monif.r Williams 
(since 1860), Dr. A. A. MacDonki.l (1899-1926), Dr. F. W. Thomas 
(1926-37), and Dr. E. II. Johnston (since 1937). Prof. Wilson was 
also the Librarian of the India Office Library after Charles Wilkins, and 
Wilson’s successors at this office were Dr. J. B. Ballantyne (1861-64), 
Dr. R. Rost and Dr. F. W. Thomas. 

Wilson became famous through his Theatre of the Hindus in 2 Vols. 

Famous among his pupils:--Dr. Ballantyne, Prof. M. Monier 
Williams, Prof. Cowell and Prof. Griffith. 

PROF. E. B. COWELL: (1826-1905). 

Pupil of Prof. H. II. Wilson. Attended the first lecture of Prof. Max 
Muller. Ilis fellow-students were Dr. Ballantyne, Prof. Monier 
Williams and Prof. Griffith. 

Prof. Cowell was the ‘Guru’ of perhaps the greatest number of Eng- 
ish Sanskritists. For sometime since 1856, Prof. Cowell was the Professor 
of History and Political Economy at the Calcutta Presidency College and 
later, President of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. His special friends and 
guides here in Sanskrit were M. M., Mahe§acandra-Nyayaratna, Prem- 
chand Tarka-vacISa, and Jayanarayana Tarka-pancanan. Left India 
for England (1863). First Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
at Cambridge University (1867-1903) in which capacity he served for a 
period of 36 years (1867-1903). His successors here: Prof. C. Benoall 
(1903-06), Prof. E. J. Rapson (1906-36) and Dr. H. W. Bailey (since 
1936). 

His pupils Prof. E. J. Rapson, Prof. M. A. Foucher. Prof. R. A. 
Neil. Dr. F. W. Thomas, C. M, Riding, Miss Arundale, Dr. L. D. Bar¬ 
nett and Principal Nilamani Mukherji (in 1895) of the Calcutta San- 

skrit College. 
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PROF. THEODORE BENFEY : (1809-81). 

The famous German Sanskritist. Distinguished linguist and i'olk-lurist. 
Pupil of Prof. Bopp. For some time, Professor of Sanskrit at frankfort. 
From 1848, Extra-Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philoiogy and 
Professor from 1862, in the Gottingen University. 

His fellow-students :—Prof. Bohtlingk, Prof. Aufrechs and Prof. 

Famous among his pupils:-- Dr. G. Buiiler, the 1 nsmatic Scholar, 
the Dhruva of Indology and a veritable Vasistha of Indo-Aryan Research ; 
Prof. E. Senart, the famous French Orientalist, Dr. J. Wackkrnagel, Dr, 
A. A. MacDonell, and Dr. C. Bendall. 
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